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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





THE EDITOR'S FAREWELL. 


My pear Reaper,—It is a year and nine months—although 
it seems to me but as yesterday—since I first undertook the 
management of this Journal, I am now about to bid you fare- 
well: with this Number I close my duties as Editor of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine.” ‘The pressure of public business has, of 
late, so greatly increased as to oblige me to confine more closely 
than heretofore the circle of my avocations. During the inter- 
vals of rest from the labours of Parliament, I find, too, that 
somewhat of recreation, and the culture of the dolce far niente, is 
necessary for that slave the body, whose services the soul may 
otherwise see a probability of losing. The bow cannot be bent 
for ever. Schoolboy and master must have alike their holyday; 
and the continuous exhaustion of literary toil can scarcely be long 
added with impunity to unflagging attention in a House of 
Commons which stifles its present Members out of respect to 
the memory of those who have gone before them ! 

I quit the office of Editor to this Magazine; but let me hope 
that I have rendered. to it, and, through its medium, to. OPINION 
generally, some trifling service; that I have fulfilled a few of the 
objects for which I undertook the task; and that, during the time 
I have directed its management, I have not abused to a selfish 
purpose the power it might give me, either in criticism or in po- 
lities. In consigning to others the charge of amusing your leisure 
or representing your opinions—dare I think that you, my’ dear 
reader, will sympathize with me in a kindly remembrance of the 
connexion that has been between us? For a work of this description 
has the natural, power of bequeathing many endearing recollec- 
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tions. What if it bring upon us, more openly, the anger of 
enemies—does it not unite with us, under the banner of a 
common cause, the friends whom otherwise we might never have 
tried, nor even known? And what if it be associated with the 
thought of how much we might have done more ably—is it not 
associated also with the memory of what we have done honestly? 
In the balance of good and evil, one friend can atone for a hun- 
dred foes, and one useful object fulfilled ‘consoles us for a hun- 
dred unaccomplished. 

With all pleasant recollections, then, fresh upon me, do I 
part from those who have read my occasional lucubrations in this 
Journal, and those who have so ably assisted me with their own. 
As to the last, I confidently trust that they will continue the exer- 
tions which, if in aid of this Journal, are algo in furtherance of 
literature itself. And few things will afford me greater pleasure 
than to see Periodical (which, from its eirculation and repute, 
may be so efficient an engine in promoting the intellectual enjoy. 
ment of my countrymen) increase still further in popularity as the 
reading circle of the community extends ;—ripening in the favour 
of the public by progressive efforts to merit their esteem, 

Farewell, my dear Reader, and accept, as they are meant, the 
parting wishes of your sincere friend, 


Epwarp Lyrron Butwer. 
London, Auqust 1, 1833. 
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THE POLITICIAN, NO. XVTIT. 


THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION--THE PROSPECTS, POLICY, AND MERITS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT-—CONCLUSION OF THIS SERIES OF THE POLITICIAN. 


‘Tur session and the season are drawing to a close—those who have 
not carried through bills in the first, and those who have not paid their 
bills im the last, are little to be envied, 

The novelty of a Reformed Parliament is over; and ifit has quarrelled 
with the public during the honeymoon, how many couples, afterwards the 
best pleased with each other, have done the same! The pair that marry 
for love are, perhaps, too jealous and exacting at the onset—they have 
not learned the wisdom of tolerating faulte—nothing satisfies them but 
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perfection. Custom, which destroys illusion as to merits, is a great re« 
conciler as to faults. So be it with the Reformed Parliament and the 
People. | 

We may perceive that, on the whole, liberal measures predominate in 


the Representative Assembly, but that there is little danger of their 


being pushed to a dangerous extreme. If the House of Lords, by a 
show of wisdom rather than of weakness, avoid a collision with the Com- 
mons, there is not much chance of great constitutional changes for many 
years. Nothing can expedite the march of the more violent Radicalism, 
save the rashness of the more violent Toryism. 

But during the long vacation, what thoughts will occupy the minds of the 
People? Whenever Parliament is not sitting, the popular voice is more 
loudly heard—public meetings, and the harangues of demagogues, fill 
the place in the journals occupied by the slow proceedings of Parliament, 
and the modified liberality of its members. On what subjects will these 
meetings be convened, and these orators declaim? It will, for the most 
part, be on one subject—* Economy and Retrenchment.” Here itis that 
the new Parliament has disappointed the people—here it is that the 
people will insist on being heard. Emanating from the inquiry into our 
burthens, will come necessarily some inquiry into the modes of relief ; 
and the Property Tax and the Paper Currency question will be the 
two speculative matters most largely canvassed and discussed. The first 
of these questions will probably make great ground and many converts 
during the recess—the last is little likely to gain new disciples. Changes 
may or may not happen in the Administration during the present in- 
terval of rest; but some changes, at no distant period, are inevitable, 
As the great object of desire in the public mind is retrenchment, so 
retrenchment must be that point upon which the Ministers must be 
agreed : those who diverge from that consolidating centre of attraction 
will, in fact, fly off from the Cabinet itself ; and for a time the principles 
of economy and the possession of power will go hand in hand. 

But when we speak of retrenchment, it is not the miserable paring 
off of diminutive items that will satisfy the public, nor is it the reduction 
of useful expenses that they demand. What the public want is, that a 
simple and classified statement of the different branches of expenditure 
shov'd be placed before them,—a statement similar to Mr. Pusey’s, but 
more complete ; and a justification and explanation given of the various 
expenses under their different heads. A minister ought to be prepared 
© commence the next session with this statement. “pt aliases 
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would have to state, that a great part of the public revenue (about six 
millions) goes in payments to those by whom no services are actually 
performed ; and he should be prepared with some large and statesman- 
like plan for the considerable reduction of this sum within no distant 
period. The non-effective service of France, burthened as that is with 
military rewards, does not amount to more than three millions, and why 
should ours exceed three millions? We think that a careful examina- 
tion of our expenditure would show the possibility of an immediate 
saving of two millions more. To this sum (amounting to five millions 
altogether), we would for the present bound the expectations of the 
people; and this reduction we do sincerely think, after some exa- 
mination of the subject, that they may reasonably demand. For 
ourselves, we wish to see the question of economy fairly met and 
fairly disposed of. We detest as much as any one can do the per- 
petual appeals that are for ever being made to the meanest passion of 
the people—their avarice: we detest as much as atty one can do the 
poor and paltry spirit, cramping the genius of a commonwealth, as much 
as it narrows the mind of an individual, which in later times has crept 
over the heart of the English nation. But the meanness which, with us, 
has been the consequence of extravagance, can only be dispelled by 
economy, and by that which is more valuable than economy itself—the 
public conviction that economy will be pursued. 

As the duty of a government is difficult in these times, so is the duty 
of its honest critic. He has to praise and he has to censure—and 
by a mizture of both praise and censure he displeases at once 
the ministers and their opponents. “ The Whigs are men the most 
profligate and incompetent,” say some. “They are the most exem- 
plary set of gentlemen who ever sat on the Treasury Benches,” say 
others. “ As to the Tories, they are fools; and as to the Radicals, 
they are rogues.” Good sirs, the Tories and Radicals are much obliged 
to you, and return the compliment. But, talking seriously, we assure 
our readers we were very much struck the other day by an exhibition 
of Punch, and were at first almost inclined to believe that the panto- 
mime was political. A very honest, dark-complexioned-looking gentle- 
man is brought on to the middle of the diminutive theatre; and the amuse- 
ment afforded to the public consisted in seeing this dark-complexioned 
gentleman’s head buffeted first on one side and then on the other. He 
dances to one end of the box; a little gentleman darts forward from 
behind the curtain ;—thump, thump—the head resounds—and back 
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our poor honest-looking devil hops to the other side: there is no hope 
for him—where he got two thumps before, he gets four now. His 
head is a pretty hard one, but no head could stand such reiterated 
knocks, At last comes the critical blow—down goes the devil—but there 
the curtain drops ; and the people, who laughed heartily at the knocks 
and thought them the best fun in the world, now begin to shrug up their 
shoulders at the consequence, and almost wish that the dark gentleman 
had not been thumped quite so hard nor quite so often. What do you 
think of this, readers? Can you see no similitude to a fact in our illus- 
tration ? 

The Whigs come forward with a plan—thump, thump. You are 
annihilating the monarchy; you are destroying the constitution; you 
are Jacobins, you are “ sans culottes ;” Lord Althorp is St. Just, 
Lord John Russell Couthon; and the only doubt is whether Lord 
Grey or Lord Brougham be more worthy of the title of Robespierre. 
So say the folks up in yon little corner to the right of the Speaker’s 
chair. The discomfited statesmen thus assailed by one part of those 
benches turn their heads imploringly to the other. “ You Liberals!’ 
cry the Liberals; “ you pretend to be Liberals ;—you are aristo- 
crats—tyrants ; all your plans are concocted to please those infamous 
wretches who have been abusing you.”” The Minister, however, has yet 
in the House of Commons his own party ; they applaud, and he perse- 
veres. But this is not the case in the country, nor can it ever be. There 
the opinions are distinct and declared—reform or no reform, movement 
or no movement; and whenever the people is appealed to, the party 
who, wishing to conciliate both opinions, has gained the affections of 
neither,—that party is sure to disappear, trampled down in the struggle 
between the other two. The juste milieu is in the situation of Punch’s 
devil, whom the people delight in the killing of, and only commiserate 
when he is no more, upon the after consideration, that for so inoffensive 
a devil he was treated a little too roughly, and killed a little too soon. 
The ministerial policy is an impossible policy ; it is perhaps honest, and, 
On paper, it is wise ; for, on paper, a juste milieu is always wise. Poste- 
rity does such a party more than justice, for posterity is guided by ab- 
stract reasonings,—by that which is generally wise and reasonable if it 
could be, and not by that which is politic and expedient because it must 
be. This is never the mode of judgment with the present generation. 
Lafayette, obliged to quit France as a monarchist, is imprisoned by 
Austria as the destroyer of the monarchy. The most honest men, per~ 
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haps, that ever took the helm of public affairs, were the men of the Gi- 
ronde, who perished antidst the universal contempt and execrations of 
their countrymen. This, we dread and divine, may be the fate of the 
present Goverment, unless—what ?—they boldly lead or artfully direct 
the movement, not reluctantly obey it. | 

- When Danton, on the approach of the Prussians, shouted, with 
wave of his mighty arm, “ J/ faut de la popularité et de terreur,” he 
uttered, with the instinct that genius derives from moments of necessity, 
a great political maxim. To govern with force—to wield the strength of 
a great state—you must possess yourself of all the spirit and energy and 
vigour that one party can give to your decisions. You march then with 
a steady step, and you have ho doubt or hesitation as to the course you 
pursue. Concession to all parties is but a confession of feebleness. You 
are at first praised for your goodness, in order to be afterwards despised 
for your weakness. A government universally lauded, much more a go- 
vernment universally condemned, must be of brief duration. 

We see the destruction of the present Government—unless winnowed of 
sorhe men, and pursuing a skilful course through the medium of those 
that remain—as a matter of certainty ; but we do not see it without consi- 
derable pain and a lingering regret, nor are we disposed, because we fore- 
see its fate, to be the severer in our censure. Whatever may be their 
future destiny as a party, annihilated, dispersed, and condemned as they 
may be, and as in some things they deserve to be, posterity will owe 
much to the Whigs. 

The Catholics owe them the Bill which they compelled the Tories to 
carry ; the people owe them the Bill which they carried in despite of all 
the power, and influence, and exertions of the Tories. Even in the present 
session, their measures—vacillating, unskilful, and insufficient as we 
deem them to be—are still measures which no other administration ever 
dreamed of proposing, and which have in some degree been rendered poor 
and paltry by their own previous concessions. The great fault of this 
year—the fault which took all grace from subsequent measures—was the 
fault of the Irish Coercive Bill, the fault of Mr. Stanley, who seems to 
delight in contrasting his singular and splendid abilities in debate with 
his equally singular and startling errors in government and legislation. 
Tt is well to repeat and to force men to remember this; for the time must 
come, and will come quickly, in which the country and the House of 
Commons will have to decide between Mr. Stanley and a fraction of the 
present Administration on the one side, and public opinion and a frac- 
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tion of the same Administration on the other. On this division thé two 
parties opposed will be distinct and separate; and. on the triumph of 
either will depend the future fate and destiny of the country. But it 
must be a triumph that admits of no trucé of concession with the 
enemy: for the country to enjoy tratquillity and peace, the one party 
must be met, combated, and crushed by the other, If thé Liberal party 
vanquish, we must have no Tory or quasi Tory Commanders‘in-Chief; 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, and Ambassadors. Every engine, from 
the largest to the smallest, which the Government empldys, must 
be of its own pure and unadulterated metal, “ You are bor of the 
revolution,”? said Lucien Buonaparte to Napoleon; “ govern by thé 
revolution, or you are undone.”” Had Napoleon obeyed the advice, it 
would not have been “‘ for Banquo’s lineage that he filed his mind,’* 
So say we to the Administration,—‘ You are born of the Reform; it is 
by the Reform that you must govern.”” The power of a particular party 
only lasts so long as they fulfil those Watits of the age which called 
them into power. 

But, whatever be the destinies over which Time is now darkly 
brooding, few can be watching for them with greater anxiety than our- 
self. Impressed With a full sense of the magnitude of changes which 
are to reach from this northern spot of Europe to the shores of America 
and the extremities of Asia,—which are to affect the prosperity and civi- 
lization of so many millions, over whom Englatid exetcises an almost 
unconscious rule,—we shall ever be ready, through applause or peril, to 
act the part of a faithful citizen of this'great empire. And in one of the 
most important capacities that such an empire, in its present condition, 
can furnish,—that of a public writer,~-we hope we have done our duty. 

Our opinions may be wrong or right,—they may have been feebly or 
forcibly put forth. But, at all events, we challenge éven the malice of 
political enmity to say that we have evet crouched to the powerful, in- 
sulted the oppressed, or advanced one selfish object by the means that 
we took to further the public good. The character of periodical writers 
has, we trust, not suffered in our hands: for that class, as for all classes 
of men of letters, we shall ever retain the affection which springs from 
fellowship of pursuit, and has been enforced, however casually, by per- 
sonal intercourse. As years advance and bring with them the yet distant 
cares and occupations of age, with our increased regrets after youth, will 
be mingled an increasing love for the various labours in which our 
youth has been engaged. 
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© Reader, we quit you now then, as the German lover told his mistress, 
** in order that we may be more near to you.”” We quit you now in 
order that remembrance may represent to us more forcibly the pleasures 
of a correspondence which will no longer be embittered by casual dif- 
ferences and necessary ennuis. The object which we had in view has 
been answered ; the example which we were anxious in all humility to 
give has been given. We have sanctioned by practice what we have set 
forth in theory,—the belief and the conviction that no employment can 
be more honourable, if honourably fulfilled, than that of a writer, who, 
in any form or in’ any species of publication, attempts to advance the 
happiness and wisdom of his fellow-countrymen. 
“* LA VERITE EST TOUTE A TOUS.” 


Yes! trvura is all things unto all men—to him who sows it and to those 
who reap. Let it be our motive, and it becomes of itself our meed ! 


End of the Politician. 


STANZAS. 


I gave my heart to thee for thine, 
And now my heart's untrue, 

I see with grief the fault is mine, 
And mine the misery too. 


Give back my heart, and take thine own, 
For falsehood hath such blame, 

That while the sin is mine alone, 

Thou shalt not wear the shame ! 
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ON THE STATE OF ELOQUENCE IN ENGLAND, 


Lonernus says, that only freemen are eloquent. Longinus was very 
much mistaken. The slaves of the East are eloquent ;—the Irish are 
eloquent ;—the Americans seem to furnish no very brilliant specimens 
of pure oratory ; and the English possess very few fragments, i in a very 
few speeches, which can be transmitted, as specimens of real eloquence, 
to the admiration of posterity. 

With us, eloquence is not considered as an.art,—it is not studied, save 
by a very few (who over-study the material qualities of mere delivery, 
but who forget that the soul is everything in eloquence, as in poetry.) 
Aman in England generally becomes a public speaker by the mere prac- 
tice of stringing sentences together, and without any formal or elaborate 
attention either to the infinite modulations of voice, the graces of man- 
ner, or the rhetorical methods of terrifying or subduing an audience : men 
think it enough to speak plain sentences in loud tones; and the conse- 
quence is, that there are many good speakers, and very few orators. So 
much the better, perhaps, for the country : we do not discuss that point ; 
we are merely inquiring into the state, and not into the advantages, of 
the art. 

Perhaps, in no representative assembly, were there ever as many 
good speakers as there are now in the House of Commons. An 
officer of the House, who has attended it for thirty years, told 
us, that nothing could be more surprising, in point of contrast, 
than the number of excellent speakers now, as compared with the 
number of even tolerable speakers formerly. Yet of these excellent 
speakers, no one can be said to have manifested the very highest order of 
eloquence. The great characteristic of the oratory of the senate is com- 
monplace. The fine speakers decorate it; the sensible speakers deliver 
it oracularly ; the fiery speakers pour it forth as if it were the inspiration 
of genius; but it is still commonplace. Nothing new or refining in 
thought—nothing heart-stirring or sublime in sentiment—ever 
the lips either of Mr. Stanley or Sir Robert Peel, the two leaders of the 
nightly skirmish or the pitched battle. Mr. Stanley, indeed, never pro- 
fesses to pass a certain limit in eloquence. Bold and clear, correct and 
ready, he never aspires to the command of the passions, or the mastery 
of the heart. His mind is peculiarly formed to grapple with the neces- 
sities of debate ; he fears nothing, and he omits nothing. He meets the 
foe on what point soever, no matter how critical. He observes every 
advantage to be gained, and never fails to make the utmost of it. Far 
less imposing than Sir Robert Peel, he is far more natural. No arti- 
ficiality ever mingles itself with his stern simplicity of action and of 
air. In the remarkable plainness of his energetic and vigorous delivery, 
and in the lucid purity of his diction, he differs essentially from all his 
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contemporaries,—from the elaborate and overstudied Brougham—from 
the swelling solemnity of Peel—from the graceful floridity of Canning— 
from the artful effects of Shiel—from the infinite combinations of tone 
and gesture which the experience of a life hastaught toO’Connell. The 
genius of a clever, bold, shrewd, but material and unenthusiastic 

cannot be better incorporated than in the oratory of Mr. Stanley. He 
is completely English. He is an admirable speaker, yet he is scarcely 
an eloquent one. It may be that he wants not the genius, but the heart, 
for eloquence. The fieriness of his temper is a less disadvantage to him 
than the coldness of his dispositions. His soul seems to expand when 
he throws himself upon a fallacy, but to move slow and mechanically 
when he advances upon any generous truth. Your admiration is often 
chilled by his very talents. There is something small in a prudence of 
affections which does not communicate to the temper. What 80 attractive 
as the large-mindedness of amiability? If Mr, Stanley is English in the 
one phase of the character, Lord Grey is thoroughly English in the other. 
It isimpossible to see, to hear, aman on whom is more vividly impressed 
the stamp of “noble.”? The lofty brow—the delicate features—the com- 
manding person—the frank dignity of air—all are noble: the sentiments, 
the eloquence, correspond with the person and the mien. _ A high and 
haughty, yet magnanimous and unrepulsive, spirit breathes throughout 
them. Homme de sang et de feu may be said of him, as of Bussy d’ Am- 
bois. But to him, though the finest and most dignified speaker of his day, 
may, as to Mr. Stanley, be denied the attribute of eloquence in its 
loftiest sense. And that we may not be mistaken in our definition of 
that word, we will state what we conceive eloquent speaking to mean; 
viz., that kind of speaking which addresses the understanding through 
the medium of the passions ;—in short, an art similar to that of the 
dramatist, or of the poet, or even of the painter, who, in their highest 
sphere, always address themselves, not to the fancy, but to the soul ;—in 
whom truth is the goal of fiction ; and who persuade, soften, command, 
or terrify, by charming the judgment while appealing to the senses. 
These are the most eloquent en. Those who, in their various arts, 
have exercised the greatest mastery over the passions, have been inva- 
riably those who have most satisfied the reason. It is so with Demos- 
thenes,—it is so with Homer,—it is so with Sophocles,—it is so with 
Michael Angelo. Mirabeau was eloquent when he exclaimed, ‘ There 
is but one step from the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock.” The grandeur 
of the thought is in its startling justice. Martin is eloquent when, in 
the picture of his ‘ Deluge,’ he places*the conjunction of the Moon, the 
Sun, and a Comet, in the heavens. You are awed by the novel yet 
probable solution of the terrible phenomenon. Voltaire is eloquent 
when he says, “ If there were no God, we should invent one.’’ Here 
he arrests the soul by addressing the reason. Demosthenes was eloquent 
when he burst forth, “ What matters it, O Athenians, whether Philip 
be alive or dead? When Heaven shall have delivered you from jum, 
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you yourselves will be another Philip.” These are instances of the 
highest order of eloquence ; their sublimity is in their startling ¢onden- 
sation of trath. An eloquence of this order rarely occurs in any of our 
greatest orators. It may be doubted whether the audience would be 
prepared to receive it. The eloquence of Chatham lies, for the most 
part, in bold and vigorous declamation,—of Sheridan, in a gaudy pa- 
geantry of words,—of Burke, (and of Brougham no less,) in the stately 
diction of an elaborate essay. One of the few instances of this class of 
oratory (though in a much lower degree) that occur to us athongst our 
contemporaries, is to be found in a speech of Mr. Croker’s, in the 
debates on the Reform Bill. Speaking of the danger that might await 
the House of Commons by any successful attempt to destroy the House 
of Lords, he slowly approached the table, and fixing his eyes upon the 
Jeader of the ministerial majority, said, “ Count the number of days 
that elapsed after the House of Commons had voted away the existence 
of the hereditary Chamber, before Cromwell ordered this bauble (touching 
the mace) to be removed from your table!”? The look, the tone, the air 
of the speaker, all aided the effect. Nothing could be more eloquent ; 
yet it was only an appeal to a simple historical fact ! 

What, then, we mean to say, when we express a doubt whether two of 
the ablest speakers of our age can be called eloquent in the true sense of 
the word, is, that they touch not on the passions. Weare not led away— 
we are not electrified—we are not breathless—we do not feel our heart, 
our soul, and our judgment, united at once in their favour. We say, 
“This is an excellent speech ;” but we do not say, “ Let us march 
against Philip !” 

' We are now speaking of English eloquence, and shall not, therefore, 
illustrate our subject by any long examples from the Irish, a people 
among whom, vivid and imaginative, that art may hereafter thrive in 
its highest glory,—that is to say, so soon as political excitement, being 
somewhat sobered in that unfortunate country, will leave the judg- 
ment to cool, and the taste to refine,—when extravagant metaphors 
and tumid language will give way to a more truthful, yet not less 
powerful energy of diction and logic of thought. We may see, indeed, 
that in Mr. O’Connell, the great master of the fierce popular mind, 
there is little of the floridity or inflation that usually characterizes the 
oratory of his countrymen. His great art is in “ stating a ques- 
tion.” He places it on the most invincible ground he can select; and 
the iron vigour of his intellect is seldom concealed beneath any holyday 
wreaths. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he owes the effect of his oratory to his 
apparent sympathy with all generous emotions. When he indulges in 
them, his eye glistens, and the deep music of his unrivalled voice seems 
to halt and falter. This may be the result of his art,—for he is a most 
experienced artist,—but it has the semblance of nature. Never, per- 
haps, has he produced a more triumphant effect over his audience than 
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once when, replying to Mr. Stanley on the Irish Coercion Bill, he 
arrested himself suddenly from the course of fiery invective in which he 
had prepared you to suppose he was about to enter:—“ But the Right 
Honourable Gentleman,” said he, with a changed and softened tone, 
“ has declared that Ireland is dear to him. I thank him for that as- 
surance. I retract whatever I have said harsh,—I forbear whatever 
of more angry emotion was about to rise tomy lips. The man who tells 
me that Ireland is dear to him, ceases to be my enemy!’”? Through the 
whole hostile majority was a painful movement: there was scarcely a 
man amongst them who did not seem touched. 

This eloquence, which seemed but the voice of generous and kind 
emotions, is rare indeed among English speakers ; and, for our part, we 
cannot cite an instance of it from our own recollections. 

Of a totally different mind from Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Shiel yet differs 
in one respect from Irish orators in general, and assimilates to O’Con- 
nell in particular,—he is dogical. With all the glow and dazzle of 
a diction which is, however, beginning to refine itself from the anti- 
thetical point and redundant ornament which first rather militated 
against his success in a cold English assembly, he unites a remarkable 
clearness of reasoning ; and his very love for antithesis in words leads 
to that antithesis of argument which in itself is a syllogism. 

It is true, perhaps, that this power of reasoning would be more appa- 
rent if his action were less vehement and his gestures more free from 
those quick and restless alternations which suggest to his audience the 
semblance of study, as well as the “Eo declamation. If he thought 
of effect less, he would be more effective; and if less warm, he would 
seem to Englishmen (who think coldness is sincerity @.be more sin- 
cere. But no speaker, perhaps, is more popular in the House, less from 
his genius, which is remarkable—his logic, which is severe—his know- . 
ledge, which is searching dnd close, embracing a thousand details in its 
grasp of a principle, than from his power of sarcasm—his_ biting, yet 
pleasant irony—his matchless art of proving the inconsistency, the weak- 
ness, or the dishonesty, while seemingly flattering the virtues, of his 
antagonist. And this lets us at once into the great secret of the dis- 
positions and tendency of the English House of Commons; namely, its 
love for personal attack: its least redeemable fault is, that the appeals 
to the worst passions charm it most, and give it the highest notion of 
the powers of the orator. 

To be sure, however, there are two very honourable exceptions to this, 
the general, rule of securing its favour, viz., the exceptions of Lord 
Althorp and of Mr. Macaulay; the one never attacks wantonly—and 
the other, charging with all his mighty force the principles of the oppo- 
site army, seldom stops to notice, and yet more rarely to assault any 
individual warrior—on rolls the rapid and glittering array of his pas- 
sionate words, of his large, but somewhat unsolid, theories, overwhelming 
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the cause of his opponents— but seeming to disdain the opponents them - 
selves. It is this which makes him in orations triumphant beyond all his 
cotemporaries—but unfits him for the short-sword grapple and hand- 
in-hand contention of debate. He cannot move without an army of words 
atthe heels of his argument. He will not parry and thrust with a single 
individual—he is wonderful in the general battle, but comparatively un- 
artful in a duel. It is probable, however, that long practice will bring 
him skill in this last and more frequent method of engagement—and as 
he rises into power, the practice will become necessary and constant. 
Perhaps, take him altogether, this remarkable man possesses greater 
oratorical powers than any Englishman of his day. He approaches to 
that eloquence which does address the passions—he incites—he stirs— 
he kindles—while he speaks. But the fault is, that the impression is 
transitory. He does not contemn sufficiently the use of such sophistries 
as will not bear the reflection of the next day.’ He thinks, perhaps, that 
it is necessary for an orator to be somewhat of a sophist. He convinces 
you of the passion of his genius, rather than of the strength of his prin- 
ciples—you cannot help doubting if he has any distinct chart of principles 
atall—you are inclined to believe him too much one of the “ priesthood 
of expediency !””—Happy phrase! which was stuttered forth by the Duke 
of Newcastle—though not happily applied to the wisest and most 
enlightened prelate of the age. 

Hence there as yet lacks to Mr. Macaulay’s eloquence that grave, and 
permanent, and majestic power which is inherent in the highest flights 
the art—the soul does not sufi@intly appear—it is rather the imagi- 
nation and knowledge that speak than the man himself. The ineffable 
something is wanting. 

This is just the reverse of Sir Robert Peel, in whom, while speaking, 
you admire the man himself yet more than his qualities. It is the ac- 
complished senator expressing his sentiments, often erroneous, often 
shallow, often commonplace, but still zs own—however adorned by his 
felicities of phrase—however enforced by a solemnity of delivery (which, 
if somewhat overwrought in itself, accords well with his station and the 
peculiar character of his mind)—you cannot but feel that all the opinions 
he utters are not borrowed for the occasion, but are part and parcel of 
the man. Mr. Macaulay speaks as an orator—Sir Robert Peel as a 
senator. But it may yet be reserved to Mr. Macaulay to furnish out all 
the deficiencies of his great genius—to fulfil a destiny for which as yet 
his talents, rather than his character, adapt him ;—he clings too closely to 
& party—his fault is timidity—he nurses both his reputation and his 
fortunes too tenderly—Nature meant him to be a leader, and he prefers 
being a successful gladiator. 

In turning from the eloquence of the senate to that of the bar, we feel 
at once that we are descending. About the courts of law all at this 
moment is poor, tame, and low,—the mantle of Erskine has fallen on 





who may well restore the fading honours of the bar, and who, whenever 
he enters the House of Commons, will ably support the reputation he 
has 10 rapidly sequired, 

The eloquence of the pulpit is, with us, characterized by a measured 
frigidity of demeanour—it for the most part consists merely in elegant 
language, uttered in modulated tones. ‘“ Have you heard Mr. So-and- 
so— such a preacher—so quiet—no thumping the cushion—what 2 
sweet voice—and then his periods are so beautifully turned.” Such 
is the usual eulogium on a fashionable orator of the Cloth! Many 
are the favourite, but where are the great, preachers? Where are the 
discourses worthy the theology of that nation which produced a Taylor? 
Where that wonderful philosophy—that copious huxuriance of words— 
each word a thought—that power over the passions which the classical 
preachers of our, and of every, country possessed? Let us take one of 
the celebrated passages in ens Taylor—it is florid we allow—but 
what deep pathos in every line: —“ Itis a mighty change that is made 
by the death of every person, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon 
but from the sprightliness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full eyes of 
childhood—from the vigorousness and strong flexures of the joints of 
five and twenty, to the hollowness and dead paleness—to the loathsome- 
ness and horror of a three days’ burial, and we shall perceive the dis- 
tance to be very great and very strange. But so have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it was fresh as 
the morning, and full of the dews of heaven as a lamb’s fleece—but 
when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to 
decline to softness, and the symptoms of a sickly age—it bowed the head 
and broke the stalk, and at night, having lost some of its leaves, and all 
its beauty, fell into the portion of weeds and worn-out faces.” 

This passage carries to perfection the true religious and moralizing 
eloquence. Who now ever aspires to such flights? All modern preach- 
ing is trite, and feeble, and soulless, in comparison to such Shak- 
spearian beauty of mind and language. We have renounced the God 
who gave us passions, for one who gave us good taste— 

We've set up in His stead 
A Deity—that's perfectly well bred. 
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Eloquence abandons the orthedex preacher, and seeks a perturbed refuge 
in the ranting imsanities of the Caledonian Chapel. 

Perhaps, however, the oratory of the pulpit belongs only, of right, to 
two periods—that of a persecuted chureh, or that of a despotic and cere- 


. monial court. 


Finally, then, the art of public speaking is generally diffused among 

the English, and it rises to a certain, nor incousiderable, height among 

a greater number of speakers in this country than, perhaps, in any other 

country in the world, but it mostly lacks the enthusiasm and the glow— 
“ The vision and the faculty divine—” 


which belong to such men as fix the affairs of the hour im eternal 
colours, and who are at once the masters of the multitude, and the idols 
of posterity. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close this essay than by a quotation from 
aspeech but little known, in itself a specimen of very lofty and daring 
eloquence, and uttered by a great man now amongst us, viz., Lucien 
Buonaparte, Prince of Canino. We know nothing finer than the fol- 
lowing personification of two great divisions of time. It may be appli- 
cable to the present day, if instead of a century we read an era. On the 
amniversary of the Republic, Sept. 22, 1800, Lucien Buonaparte thus 
spoke, in the course of his harangue :—“ I think I see the century that is 
about to close pausing by the broken statues and mouldering sepulchres 
of the ancient kings of France. I fancy it thus addressing that century 
about to come—‘ I bequeath to you a glorious inheritance. I have been 
called the Age of Philosophy—thou, my successor, be the Age of Action ! 
May the tempests that have gathered round me sink with myself amidst 
the Night of Time! ” a. 
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ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF H. W., 
BURIED AT PERE LA CHAISE. 


Tuere bend no mourners o’er thee; for the wave 
Divides Affection from thy lonely grave ; 
And the green mound that shrouds thee, drinks its dye 
Beneath the twilights of a foreign sky ; 
And o’er the simple tombs of those who sleep 
Beside thy couch, fond hearts may come to weep. 
And thither Love steals, duly to repair 
The flowers that fade (remembrance fades not) there! 
But far from tears that cease not, wears away, 
Undecked—unwatched—the stone that wraps thy clay ! 
And yet, what boots it where thine ashes rest ?— 
Where are they not—whose graves are in the breast ? 










































Elegy to the Memory of H. W. 


All space itself their monument is made, 

Filled by one thought, and darkened by one shade. 1 
In the lone chamber, or the city’s crowd, 

A vision flits, and voices speak aloud ; 

The cheerless dawn,—the midnight’s weary moon,— 
The rich life rushing down the streams of noon,— 
Green earth,—wide air,—the never silenf sea, 

Breathe on our souls one sound—“ Rememser ME!” 
Remember ! ah, through all our future years, 

Thy shape shines out, undimm’d but by our tears ; 
All that were joy if thou wert by to share, 

But since thou art not—sickens to despair ; 

All that our thought conceived, our fancy fed, 
Blend into one—one memory of the dead ! 


Yet wherefore mourn for thee ?—thy day is past,— 
But Life, (with night,) poor labourer, sleeps at last. 
Why mourn for thee ?—Mourn we alone for those 
Who tracked thy course of beauty to its close, 

Who fondly marked, from childhood’s earliest hour, 
Leaf, bud, and blossom ripening into flower ; 

Who sowed the seed and watched the growth—to find 
How earth’s whole sweets can wither in the wind. 





Oh! through the night’s slow hours how oft shall turn 
One lonely mourner to thy distant urn, 
To muse—to start—to dream thou yet must be / 
And ask the heart,—which answers not,—for thee / 
Round Life’s wide space Hope’s restless wings may range, 
The shadow Friendship dogs the heels of Change, 
And Custom steals all magic from the brow 
Which won from Love the everlasting vow ; 
But ne’er hath time consoled, or hope beguiled, 
A mother’s heart that yearneth for her child !— 


And thou, the desolate !—whose wealth was cast 
All in one bark, unwitting of the blast,— 
I may not bid thee—to forget /—whate’er 
Of Hope be left to wean thee from Despair,— 
Whate’er the joys thou yet might’st round thee call,— 
I know that Memory is more dear than all ! 
The weak, the vain, may languish to forget, 
But loftier souls find rapture in regret ! 
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[Te reader may perhaps recollect that it was stated in the preface to 
the novel of “* Eugene Aram ” to have been the original intention of ‘its 
author to have composed, upon the facts of that. gloomy history, a tragedy. 
instead of aromance. In taking leave of my friends, (so far as this Pe- 
riodical is concerned,) it may now be not altogether without interest for 
them if I submit to their indulgence the rough outline of the first act, 
and half of the second act, of a fragment of a drama, which, in all pro- 
bability, will never be finished. So far as I have gone, the construc- 
tion of the tragedy differs, in some respects, materially from that of the 
tale. I should add, that the scene and story being wholly of a rustic 
nature, I have purposely left the diction in many places somewhat rude 
and familiar, although the whole of what is now presented to the reader 
must be considered merely as a copy from the first rough and hasty 
sketch of an uncompleted design.—E, L. B.] 





EUGENE ARAM, A TRAGEDY. 





Acti. Scene I. 


Aram’s Apartment—Books, Maps, and scientific Instruments scat- 
tered around. In everything else the appearance of the greatest 
poverty. 

\st Creditor (behind the scenes)—I must be paid. Three 

y Bans have flitted since . 
ou pled our word to me, 

re Od Cre 7 . And me! 
; 3d Cred. And me! 
Aram (entering). Away,I tell ye. Will ye rend my garb? 

Away ! to-morrow. Gentle Sirs, to-morrow. 
lst Cred. This is your constant word. 
2d Cred. We'll wait no more. 

Aram. Ye'll waitno more! Enough! be seated, Sirs. 

Pray ye, be seated. Well! with searching eyes 

Ye do survey these walls! Contain they aught— 

Nay, take your leisure—to annul your claims ? 

(Turning to 1st Cred.) See, Sir, yon books—they’re yours, if 

you but tear 

That fragment of spoiled paper—be not backward, 

I give them with good will. This one is Greek ; 

A golden work—sweet Sir—a golden work ; 

, It teaches us to bear—what I have borne !— 
, And to forbear men’s ills, as you have done. 
Ist Cred. You mock me. Well 
Aram. Mock! mock! Alas! my friend, 
Do rags indulge in jesting? Fie, Sir, fie! 
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Turning to 2d Cred.) You will not wrong me so? on your recei 
ey. bate as er cee ot world,— " 
And in its study I forgot the world! 
Take this, yon table ;—a poor scholar’s fare 
Needs no such proud support ;—yon bed, too ! Sleep 
Is a sweet luxury—it laps lean care 
Within the arms of the -mirror'd Past ; 
But Sleep and I have quarrelled ;—take it, Sir! 
2d Cred. (muttering to the others.) Come, we must leave him 
w ie law, or fami . 
You see his goods were costly at a groat! 
lst Cred. Well, henceforth I = gle more wise! “Tis said 
ing is better than a house or lands. 
Let me be modest! Learning shall go free; 
Give me security in house and lands. 
3d Cred. (lingering after the other two depart, offers a piece of 
to Aram). ‘There, man; I came to menace you 
with law 
And jails. You're poorer than I thought you !—-there—— 
Aram (looking at the money). What! and a beggar, too! 
"Tis mighty well. 
Good Sir, I’m grateful—I will not refuse you ; 
Twill win back Plato from the crabbed hands 
Of him who lends on all things. Thank you, Sir; 
Plato and I will thank you. 
3d Cred, Crazed, poor seholar ! 
I'll take my little one from school this day ! 


Scene II. 


Aram. Rogues thrive in ease; and fools grow rich with toil ; 
Wealth’s wanton eye on Wisdom coldly dwells, 
And turns to dote upon the green youth, Folly— 
And Folly wastes a life, and wins at last 
The harlot's false embrace! O, life! r life! 
With what a constant and soul-lavish love 
We cling to thee—though misery and gaunt want 
Have made thee hideous to all other eyes 
But his who wears thee !—let each charm be fled, 
We gorge not less on the unslaked desire ;— 
Making our bliss in what sense sees our curse, 
To die: ay, there’s the cure—the plashing stream 
That girds these walls—the drug of the dank weeds 
os rot the air below; these hoard the balm 
or broken, pining, and indignant hearts, 
But the witch Rope forbids me to be wise ; 
And > : _ to these—Woe's only friends (pointing to his 
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And with their weird and eloquent voices calm 
The stir and Babel of this within, 

I can but dream that my vexed years at last 
Shall find the quiet of a hermit’s cell, 

And far from men’s rude malice or low seorn, 
Beneath the lov’d gaze of the lambent stars, 
And, with the-hollow rocks, and sparry caves, 
And mystic waves, and music-murmuring wi 
My oracles and co-mates—watch my life 

Glide down the stream of knowledge, and behold 
Its waters with a musing stillness 

The smiles of Nature and the eyes of Heaven ! 


Scene III. 


Enter Borever, slowly watching him; as he remains silent and 


in thought, Borecer touches him on the shoulder. 


Boteler. How now! what! gloomy? and the day so bright! 

Why, the old dog that guards the court below 

Hath crept from out his wooden den, and shakes 

His y hide im the fresh and merry air ; 

He dated the sullen and rebuking note ’ 

Of jealous wrath, with which he wont to greet me, 

Into a voice of weleome as [ pass’d, 

Come, rouse thee, Aram; let us forth. 

Aram. ~ Nay, friend, 

My spirit lackeys not the moody skies, 

Nor x —bright or darkling—with their change. 

Farewell, good neighbour; I must work this day ;— 

Behold my tools—and scholars toil alone ! 

a oy Tush ! a few minutes wasted — me 
ay well be spared from this long summer day, 

Haxt heard the news? Monsen -chin'et known the man? 
Aram. I doremember. He was poor, | knew him. 
Boteler. But he is poor no more. The all-changing wheel 

Rolled round, and scattered riches on his hearth, 

A man he never saw,—scarce heard his name,— 

But who, some lustrums since, derived his birth 

From the same stock, hath died in some far land 

Beneath the tropic, and hath left his heir 

In our good neighbour. Why, you seem not glad ; 

Does it not please you ? 

Aram, > Yes 
Boteler. And so it should ; 

"Tis a poor fool, but honest, Had dame Fate 

Done this for you—for me ;—'tis true our brains 

Had taught us better how to spend the dross ; 

But earth hath worse men than our neighbour, 
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Aram. Ay , 
Tis true, our art had given more noble wings 
To the dull metal. | 
Boteler. Yes, what glowing smiles 
From the rich lip of beauty I had bought : 
Women and wine—they are the gems of life! 
Would I were rich! 
Aram. Are these thy low ambition ? 
Would J were rich, too ;—but for other aims. 
Oh! what a glorious and time-hallow’d world 
Would I t-- around me; and wall in 
A haunted solitude with those bright souls, 
That, with a still and warning aspect, gaze 
Upon us from the hallowing. shroud of books! 
By heaven, there should not be a seer who left 
e world one doctrine, but I'd task his lore, 
And commune with his spirit! All the truths 
Of all the tongues of earth—I'd have them all, 
Had I the golden spell to raise their ghosts! 
I’d build me domes, too; from whose giddy height 
My soul could watch the njght-stars, and unsphere 
The destinies of man, or track the ways 
Of God from world to world; pursue the winds, 
The clouds that womb the thunder—to their home ; 
Invoke and conquer Nature—share her throne 
On earth, and ocean, and the chainless air ; 
And on the Titan fabrics of old truths 
Raise the bold spirit to a height with heaven ! 
Would—would my life might boast one year of wealth, 
Though death should bound it! 
Boteler. Thou may’st have thy wish ! 
Aram (wrapt, and abstractedly). Who spoke? ‘Methought 
I heard my genius say— 
My evil genius —“ ‘Thou may'st have thy wish.” 
Boteler (touching him).—Thou heard’st aright! Monson this 
eve will pass 
By Nid’s swift wave ; he bears his gold with him; 
The spot is lone—untenanted—remote ; 
And if thou hast but courage—one bold deed, 
And one short moment—thou art poor no more. 
Aram (after a pause, turning his eyes slowly on Boteler). 
Boteler, was that thy voice ? 
Boteler. : How could’st thou doubt it ? 
Aram. Methought its tone seem’d changed; and now methinks, 
Now, that I look upon thy face, my eyes 
Discover not its old, familiar aspect. 
Thou’rt very sure thy name is Boteler ? 
Boteler. Pshaw, 
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Thou'rt dreaming still :—awake, and let thy mind 
And heart drink all I breathe into thy ear. 
I know thee, Aram, for a man humane, 
Gentle, and musing ;_ but withal of stuff 
That might have made a warrior; and desires, 
Though of a different channel from my own, . 
As high, and hard to limit. Care or want . 
Have made thee—what they made thy friend long since. 
And when I wound my heart to a resolve 
ie but fraught with profit, I did fix 
On thee as one whom Fate and Nature made 
A worthy partner in the, nameless deed. 
Aram. Goon. I pray thee pause not. 
Boteler. There remain 
Few words to body forth my full design. 
Know that—at my advice—this. eve the gull’d 
And credulous fool of Fortune quits his home. 
Say but one word, and thou shalt share with me 
The gold he bears about him. 


Aram. ' At what price ? 

Boteler. A little courage. 

Aram, And my soul!—No more, 
I see your project-— 

Boteler. And embrace it ? 

Aram. Lo! 


How many deathful, dread, and ghastly snares 
Encompass him whom the stark ee gnaws, 
And the grim demon Penury shuts from out 
The golden Eden of his bright desires ! 
To-day, I thought to slay myself, and die, 
No single hope once won !—and now I hear 
Dark words of blood, and quail not, nor recoil.— 
"Tis but a death in either case ;—or mine 
Or that poor dotard’s !—And gh tn guilt,— 
Why, what is guilt ?—A word! e are the tools, 
From birth to death, of destiny; and shaped, 
For sin or virtue, by the iron force 
Of the unseen, but unresisted, hands 
Of Fate, the august compeller of the world. 

Boteler. It works. Behold the devil at all hearts ! 
I am a soldier, and enured to blood ; 
But he hath lived with moralists forsooth, 
And yet one word to tempt him, and one sting 
Of the food-craving clay, and the meek sage 
Grasps at the crime he marvelled at before. 


Aram (abruptly). Thou hast broke thy fast this morning ? . 
Bateler ruptty) % Ay, in truth. 
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Aram. But I have not, since yestermorn, and asked 

In the belief that certain thoughts unwont 

To blacken the still mirror of my mind 

Might be the phantoms of the hungered flesh 

And the faint nature. I was wrong; Ssitice you 

Share the same thoughts, nor suffer the same ills. 
Boteler. Indeed I knew not this. Come to my roof; 

*Tis poor, but not so bare as to deny 

A soldier's viands to a scholar’s wants. 

Come, and we'll talk this over. I perceive 

That your bold heart already is prepared, 

And the details alone remain, me, friend, 

Lean upon me, for you seem weak : the air 


Will breathe this languor into health. 





























Aram. Your hearth 
Is widowed,—we shall be alone ? 
Boteler. Alone. 


Aram. Come, then;—the private way. “We'll shun the crowd: 
I do not love the insolent eyes of men. 


Scene IV. 
(Night—a wild and gloomy Forest—the River gt a distance.) 
Enter Aram slowly. 


Aram, Were it but done, methinks ’twould scarce bequeath 
Much food for that dull hypocrite Remorse, 
"Tis a fool less on earth !—a clod—a grain 
From the o’er-rich creation ;—be it so. 
But I, in one brief year, could give to men 
More solid, glorious, undecaying good 
Than his whole life could purchase :—yet without 
The pitiful and niggard dross he wastes, 
And J for lacking starve, my power is nought, 
And the whole good undone! Where then the crime, 
Though by dread means, to compass that bright end? 
And yet-—and yet—I falter, and my flesh 
Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 
Makes stiff my hair,—my blood is cold,—my knees 
Do smite each other,—and throughout my frame 
Stern manhood melts away. Blow forth, sweet air, 
Brace the mute nerves,—release the gathering ice 
That curdles up my veins,—call forth the seal. 
That, with a steady and unfailing front, 
Hath looked on want—and woe—and early death— 
And walked with thee, sweet air, upon thy course 
Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven ! 
Who moves ?>———Speak—speak ;—who art thou ? 
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Scene V. 


Enter Borecer. 


Boteler. Murdoch Boteler | 
Hast thou forestall’d me? Come, this bodeth well: 


It y iano thy courage, Aram. ini 
er say 


The restless fever that doth spur us on 
From a dark thought unto a darker deed, 
Boteler. He should have come ere this. 
Aram. I pray thee, Boteler, 
Is it not told of some great painter—whom 
Rome bore, and earth yet worships—that he slew . 
A man—a brother man—and without ire, 
But with cool heart and hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch’s dying pangs ; 
And by them learn what mortal throes to paint 
On the wrung features of a suffering god ? : 
Boteler. "A ; Lhave heard the cles 
Aram. And he is honoured. 
Men vaunt his glory,—but forget his guilt. 
They see the triumph; nor, with wolfish tongues, 
Feed on the deed from which the triumph grew. 
Is it not so? 
Boteler. Thou triflest: this no hour 
For the light legends of a gossip’s lore—— 
Aram. Peace,man. I did but question of the fact. 
Enough.—I marvel why our victim lingers ? 
Boteler. Hush: dost thou hear no footstep ?—Ha, he comes! 
I see him by yon pine trees. Look, he smiles ; 
Smiles as he walks, and sings—— , 
Aram. Alas! poor fool! 
So sport we all, while over.us the pall 
Hangs, and Fate’s viewless hands prepare our shroud. 


Scene VI. 


Enter Monson. 


Monson. Ye have not waited, Sirs? 

Boteler. Nay, name it nots 

Monson. The nights are long and bright : an hour the less 
Makes little discount from the time. 


Aram. An hour! 
What deeds an hour may witness ! 
Monson. It is true. 


oi Boteler)—Doth he upbraid ?—he has a gloomy brow: 
like him not. 
Boteler. | The husk hides goodly fruit. 
’Tis a deep scholar, Monson ; and the gloom 
Is not of malice-—but of learned thought. 
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Monson. Say’st thou?—F love a scholar. Let us on: 
We will not travel far to night ? oa boo 
Aram. yy 8 Wot far ! m <9 
Boteler. Why, as our limbs avail ;—thou hast the gold? 
Monson. Ay; and my_wife suspects not (laughing). 
Boteler. i . Come, that ’s well. 
I’m an old soldier, Monson, and I love . 
This baffling of the Church’s ¢ankering ties. ~ 
We'll find thee other wives; ——s —Who holds 
The golden lure shall have no lack of loves.) «| aN 
Monson. Ha!—ha!—both wise and merry—(To Aram)— 
Come, Sir, on. | 
Aram. I follow. ! 
(Aside) — Can men sin thus in a dream ? 


Scene VII. 


(Scene changes to a different part of the Forest—a cave, ee 
with firs and other trees—the Moon is. at. her full, but clou 
are rolling swiftly over her. disc—Aram rushes from: the ca- 
vern—his hands bloody—a knife in his right-hand.) 

Aram. "Tis done—thank Heaven—’tis done ! We've laid 
his corpse 

In a safe niche,—where but the blinded bat 

And the red earthworm visit :—it is done ! 

And we are safe,—and wealthy ! "T'was my hand 

That struck the first,—and he cried—* Boteler, help !”” 

And lifted up his arms. J struck no more! . 

Oh, God !—J did not slay him !—’twas not I! 

‘TI did but wound him! and ‘his blood—this. blood— 

Was not the last and precious tide that gushed 

From life’s own well when that grim soldier smote him. : 

(Enter Boreter more slowly from the Cave, and looking round.) . 
Boteler. . Why didst thou leave me ere our task was o’er ? 
Aram. Was he not dead, then ? Did he breathe again? 

Or cry “ Help, Boteler?”°—-—Mark, J struck but once ! 

Boteler. Dead!—Ere we bore him to the cave, our knives 

Had done full well what Hell cannot undo. 

But the gold, Aram! thou didst leave the gold? 

Aram. ‘ The gold! I had forgot. Thow hast the gold. 

Come, let us share, and part | 
Boteler. Not here; the spot 

Is open, and the rolling moon may light 

Some wanderer’s footsteps hither. To the deeps 

Which the stars pierce not—of the naked wood— 

We will withdraw and share ;—~and weave our plans, 

So that the world may know not of this deed. 

Aram. ‘Thou say’st right.» Methinks J smote but once. 

Ay, ay; but once—tis sure. Come, friend ; this way. 


End of Act I. 
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eat Act Il. sat senile! 
(Time, Ten Years after the date of the first Act.) 
Scene I. 
Peasants dancing—A beautiful Wood Scene—A Cottage in the 
front, 
Mape._inE—LamBouRN—MICcHAEL. 


(LamBourn comes forward. ) 
Come, my sweet Madeline, though our fate denies 
au The pomp by which the great | wealthy mark 
The white re of their lot, at least thy sire 
Can light with joyous faces and glad hearts 
The annual morn which brought so fair a boon, 
And blest his rude hearth with a child like thee. 
Madeline. My father, my dear father, since that morn 


n The sun hath called from out the depth of time 
ds The shapes of twenty summers; and no hour 
‘a- That did not own to Heaven thy love—thy care! 
Lambourn. ‘Thou hast repaid me; and my old eyes swim 
‘id With tears that tell thy virtues, my sweet child; 


For ever from thy cradle thou wert filled 
With meek and gentle thought ; thy step was soft 
And thy voice tender, and within thine eyes, 
And on thy cloudless brow, lay deeply glassed 
The quiet and the beauty of thy soul. 
As thou didst grow in years, the love and power 
Of nature waxed upon thee, thou wouldst pore 
On the sweet stillness of the summer hills, 
Or the hush’d face of waters, as a book 
| Where God had written beauty; and in turn 
Lh) Books grew to thee, as Nature’s page had grown, 
And study and lone musing nursed thy youth. 
Yet wert thou ever woman in thy-mood, 
And soft, though serious; nor in abstract thought 
Lost household zeal or the meek cares of love. 
Bless thee, my child. (Kisses her forehead.) Methinks one 
lives, whose skill 
Might chase the paler rose from that pure cheek, 
And the vague sadness from those loving eyes. 
Nay, turn not, Madeline, for I know, in truth, 
No man to whom I would so freely give 
Thy hand as his—no man so full of wisdom, 
And yet so gentle in his bearing of it ; 
No man so kindly in his thoughts of others— 
So rigid of all virtues in himself; 
No man more suited to respond and feel 
Within, the graces that he tae in thee, 
As this same learned wonder, Eugene Aram. 
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Madeline. In sooth his name-sounds lovelier for thy praise ; 
Would he were by to hear it, for methinks | 
His nature given too much to saddening thought, 
And words like yours would cheer it.. Oft he starts 
And mutters to himself, and folds his arms, 
And traces with keen eyes the empty air; 
Then shakes his head, and smiles—no happy smile ! 
Lambourn, It is the way with students, for they live 
In an ideal world, and groupe this earth 
With that world’s images, until at last 
The nothings ripen to a voice and shape; 
But thou wilt cure him, love, and chase away 
The mind’s dull visions with thy living truth. 
But the noon wanes, and yet he does not come. 
Neighbours, hath any midst you seen this day 
The scholar Aram? 
Michael. By the hoary oak 
That overhangs the brook, I mark’d this morn 
A bending figure, motionless and lonely, 
I neared it, but it heard—it saw me—not ; 
It spoke—I listened—and it said, “ Ye leaves 
That from the old and changeful branches fall 
Upon the waters, and are borne away 
ither none know, ye are men’s worthless lives ; 
Nor boots it whether ye drop off by time, 
Or the rude anger of some violent wind 
Scatter ye ere your hour. Amidst the mass 
Of your green life, who misses one lost leaf?” 
He said no more; then I did come beside 
The speaker : it was Aram. 
Madeline (aside). Ah! this mood! 
Would I could smile it with my love away ! : 
Michael. But he seemed galled and sore at my approach ; 
And when I told that I was hither bound, 
And asked if aught I should convey from him, 
He frowned, and coldly turning on his heel, 
Answered—that “ he should meet me.” [I was pain’d 
To think that I had vexed so good a man, 
lst Neighbour. Ay, he is good as wise, 
; All men love Aram. 
2nd- Neighbour. And with what justice! My old dames 
complaint 
Had baffled all the leeches ; but his art, 
From a few simple herbs, distilled a spirit 
Has made her young again. 
3d Neighbour. By his advice, 
And foresight of the seasons, I did till 
My land, and now my granaries scarce can hold 
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Their golden wealth; while those Who mocked his words 

Can scarcely from hard earth and treacherous air 

Win aught to keep the wolf from off their door. 

Michael. And while he stoops (o what poor men should know, 
They say that in the deep and secret lore 
That scholars mostly prize, he hath no peer. 

Old men, who pale and care-begone have lived 
A lifé amidst their books, will, at his name, 
Lift up their hands, and cry, “ Thé wondrous man !” 

Lambourn. His birth-place must thank fortuné for the fame; 
That he one day will win it. 

Michael. Dost thou know 
Whence Aram came ere to these hamlet scenes 
Ten summers since he wandered ? 

Lambourn. | Michael, No! 

"Twas from some distant nook of our fair isle. 
But he so sadly flies from what hath chanced 
In his more youthful life, and there would seem 
So much of winter in those April days, 
That I have shunned vain question of the past. 
Thus much I learn; he hath no kin alive ; 
No parent to exult in such a son. 
ichael. Poor soul! You spake of sadness. Know you aught 
Of what it comes? . 

Lambourn. Why scarcely; but methinks 
He hath been tried—not lightly—by the sharp 
And everlasting curse to learning doomed, 

That which poor labour bears without a sigh, 

But whose mere breath can harrow genius—Want ! 
Want—the harsh, hoary beldame—the obscene 

Witch that hath power o’er brave men’s thews and nerves, 
And lifts the mind from out itself. 

Michael. Why think you 
That he hath been thus crossed ? His means appear 
Enough, at least for his. subdued desires. 

Lambourn. I'll tell thee wherefore. Do but speak of want, 
And lo! he winces, and his nether lip . 
Quivers impatient, and he sighs, and frowns, 

And mutters—* Hunger is a fearful thing ; 
And it is terrible that man’s high soul 
Should be made barren in its purest aims 

By the mere lack of the earth’s yellow clay.” 


Then will he pause—and pause—and come at last 
And put some petty monies in my hand, 
And cry, “‘ Go, feed the wretch; he must not starve, 
Or he will sin. Men’s throats are scarcely safe 
While Hunger prowls beside them!” 

Michael. | 


The kind man! 
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But this comes only, from a, gentle heart, oTpw I Tifa, | 
Not from a tried ONC. vow ot evaw oabloy sali Gul atti thaead fyi 
Lambourn. Nay, not wholly so, unit Ne witlaedwed 
For I have heard him, as he turned aways); o) 29.45. so. i 
Mutter, in stifled tones, *« No man can 
What want is in his brother man, unless, _,,, 19 
Want's self hath taught him, as the, fiend. aught me - ” , 
Michael. | And hath he ne’er enlarged upon these von 
Nor lit them into clearer knowledge by 4... jojo) big 
A more pronounced detail ? 0 
Lambourn. No; nor have ¢ 
ao to dig forth truth’s root. In my young days 
much time amid the scholar race, 
The learned lamps which light the unpitying world 
By their own aciseineiene Th -They\are proud, \, 
’ A proud and jealous tribe—and proud men, loathe 
To speak of former, sufferings ; least. of all nit euor 
Want'’s suffering, in the which the bitterest sting 
Is in the humiliation; therefore I 
Cover the past with silence. But whate’er 
— origin or early fate, there lives 
None whom I hold more dearly, or to whom | 
My hopes so well could trust my Madeline’s lot, 


Scene II. 


(The crowd at the back of the Stage gives way—-Aram slowly 
enters—The Neighbours greet him with respect, several appear 
to thank him for various benefits or chatities—- He returns the 
greeting in dumb show, with great appearance of modesty. hi 


Aram. Nay, nay, good neighbours, ye do make me blush... 
To think that to so large a store of praise 





There so poor desert. My. Madeline !—Sweet, , 4...) 
I see thee, and air brightens ! sro bial 
Lambourn. You. are late— 


But not less welcome. _On my daughter’s birth-day, 
You scarce should be the last to wish her joy... 

Aram. Joy—joy !—Is life so poor an uk a boon, 
That we ts hail each year that wears,its gloss 
And glory into winter? , Shall we,crown. 
With roses Time’s bald temples, and rej 
For what ?—that we are hastening to the grave? aro vl 
No, no!—I cannot look on thy young brow, wu abgan, bat 
Beautiful Madeline! nor, upon th a dag ert nod ¥7 
Which makes thee one year nearer no! Heaven,, ay yi 
Feel sad for Earth, whose very soul thou, BF en nls tccrooh jao¥d 
Or art, at least, to mele wert thou not, lood edt toa wel 
Earth would be dead and withered as the clay 
Of her own offspring when the, breath dante, 
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Lambourn. I scarce had thought\a’ mace pe dusty tomes 


Could teach his lips the golden ways to 90. 
Howbeit, in all times, man never Jearns® “ 
To love, nor learns to flattet/: #0" 1)! 8 oy 
1) 480 Well, my friends, 
Will ye within ?—our simple fare invites, Mw 
Aram, when thou hast made’ thy’ peace ‘with Maidéling,} 


We shill be glad! to welcome thee.(7' Michael This love’! 


Is a most rigid faster, and oe come * 
To a quick ending in an ‘Bom 


Scenr Jil. 


Mave ing and Aram 


Madeline. M heart finds actents-now we are alone ! ! 
It feeds upon i . and fears to 
When curious throngs are round us, "Thott hast bahieed 
All feelings into one,—all' thoughts, all words 
(Which are the garb of thought) into one language, 
That were profaned if spoke amid the world. : 
Aram. Beloved! would our life could—tlike a brook 

Watering a desert—glide unseen away, 
Resierne our owil heard? "8 musi¢,—which i is love, 
And glassing only Heaven,—which is love’s life ! 
i wu not made to live among mankind ; 

stir dark memory from unwilling sleep, 
Ri but. no matter. Madeline, it is stran 
That one like thee, for whom, methinks, fair mh 
Should wear its bravest and most gallant Som 
Should e’er have cast her heart’s deh freight upon 
A thing like me,—not fashion’d in the sable 
Which wins a maiden’s eye,—austere of life, 
And grave and sad of eer so long 
Inured to solitude, as to have grown 
A man that hath the shape, but not the soul, 





Of the world’s inmates, 


Madeline. Tis for that I loved: 
The world I Jove not—therefore I love thee ! 
Come, shall I tell thee,—’tis an oft-told tale, 
Yet never wearies,—by what bright degrees 
Thy empire rose, till it o’erspread my soul, 
And made my all of beitig love?’ knowest 
When first thou cam’st yr these lone retreats, — 
My years yet dwelt’ in childhood’; but my thoughts 
Went dee ey than my co-tiates’. Books I loved, 
But not the books that Woo @'woman’s heart ;~—~ 
I loved. not tales of war and sterti ¢mprize, an | 
And man let loose on'man—dark déeds) of’ which 


reunt Lambourn, the Neighbours, 
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The name was glory, but the nature crime,— 

Nor themes of vulgar love-—of maidens’ hearts 

Won by small worth, set off by gaudy show ;—- 

Those tales, which win the wilder hearts in me 

Did move some anger, and a world of scorn. 

All that I dreamt of sympathy was given 

Unto the lords of Mind—the victor chiefs 

Of Wisdom—or of Wisdom’s music—Song ; 

And as I read of them, I dreamed, and drew 

In my soul's colours, shapes my soul might love, 

And loving, worship,—they were like to thee ! 

Thou cam’st unknown, and lonely,—and around 

Thy coming, and thy bearing, and thy mood 

Hung mystery,—and, in guessing at its clue, 

Mystery grew interest, and the interest love ! 
Aram (aside). O woman! how from that which she should 

shun, 

Does the poor trifler draw what charms her most ! 

Madeline. ‘Then, as Time won thee frequent to our hearth, 
Thou from thy learning’s height didst stoop, to teach me 
Nature’s more gentle secrets—the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipped flower ; 

And when the night did o’er this nether earth 

Distil meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 

With love grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 

My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars ; 

Tell of each orb the courses and the name; 

And of the winds, the clouds, th’ invisible air, 

Make eloquent discourse ;-—until methought 

No human life, but some diviner spirit 

Alone could preach such truths of things divine. 

And so—and so 

Aram, From heaven we turned to earth, 

And Thought did father Passion !—Gentlest love ! 

If thou couldst know how hard it is for one 

Who takes such feeble pleasure in this world 

To worship aught earth-born, thou'dst learn how wild 

The wonder of my passion and thy power. 

But ere three days are past thou wilt be mine! 

And mine for ever! Oh, delicious thought ! 

How glorious were the future, could I shut 

The past—the past—from-———Ha! what stirred ?—didst hear, 
Madeline, didst hear? 

Madeline. Hear what ?—-the very air 
Lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 

Aram (looking round). Methought I heard——~ 
Madeline. What, love ? 
Aram, , It was @ 
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Of these pest fools, the senses, Come, thy hand ; 
I love to feel thy touch, thou art so pure 

So soft—so sacred in thy loveliness, 

That I feel safe with thee! Great God himself 
Would shun to launch upon the brow of guilt 


His bolt while thou wert by! 
Madeline. Alas, alas! 
Why dost thou talk of guilt ? 
ram. Did I, sweet love— 


Did I say guilt ?— it is an ugly word. 
Why, sweet, indeed—did I say guilt, my Madeline? 
adeline. In truth you did. Your hand is dry——the pulse 

Beats quick and fevered: you consume too much 
Of life in thought—you over-rack the nerves— 
And thus a shadow bids them quail and tremble, 
But when I queen it, Eugene, o’er your home, 
I'll see this fault amended. 

Aram. Ay; thou shalt, 
In sooth thou shalt. 


ScENE IV. 
Enter Micwakt. 


Michael. Friend Lambourn sends his greeting, 
And prays you to his simple banquet. 
Madeline. Come ! 
His raciest wine will in my father’s cu 
Seem dim, till you can pledge him. Eugene, come. 
Aram. And if I linger o’er the draught, sweet love, 
Thou’lt know I do but linger o’er the wish 


For thee, which sheds its blessing on the bowl, 


Scene V, 


Sunset— Wood-scene—A Cottage at a distance—In the fore- 
: ground a Woodman felling wood. 


Enter Aram. 


Wise men have praised the peasant’s thoughtless lot, 
And learned pride hath envied humble toil; 

If they were right,.why, let us burn our books, 

And sit us down, and play the fool with Time, 
Mocking the prophet Wisdom’s rave decrees, 

And walling this trite present with dark clouds, 

Till night becomes our nature, and the ray 
Ev’n of the stars but meteors that withdraw 
The wandering spirit from the sluggish rest 
Which makes its proper bliss. I will accost 
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This denizen of toil, who, with hard hands, t ie 
Prol from day to day unthinking life, Ye 
And ask if he be Sed y. pice a eve. 
Woodman. "Tis the great scholar ee Worthy Sir, good eve. 
Aram. Thou scomna't o'ee o’erworn : through this long summer day 
Hast thou been labouring in the lonely glen ? 
Woodman. Ay, save one hour at noon. "Tis weary work ; 
But men like me, Sir, must not repine 
At work which feeds the craving mouths at home. 
Aram. ‘Then thou art happy, friend, and with content 
Thy life hath made a compact. Is it so? 
oodman. Why, as to that, Sir, I must surely feel 
Some pangs when I behold the ease with which 
The wealthy live; while I, through heat and cold, 
Can scarcely conquer Famine. 


Avan. * * * * * + * 


* * * x * * * *x x 


* * In this scene Boteler (the Houseman of the Novel) is again 
introduced. 














THE CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP, 


Wnuen that sweet shape lies hushed in rest, 
Its shadow flies to me ; 
Or else each dream that haunts my breast 
Hath caught its shape from thee. 
I feel not then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 
For either earth is left behind, 
Or earth is ours alone. 
Ah! Love can find a wider scope 
For joy than thou would’st deem. 
Thou may’st forbid the Day to hope, 
But not the Night to dream. 
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‘ 
FI-HO-TI; OR THE PLEASURES OF REPUTATION. 


A CHINESE TALE: — 


‘ 


Tak Frsno-11 was considered a young man of talents; he led, in Pekin, a 


and a comfortable life, In the prime of youth, ofa highly-respect- 
aed apanese family, and enjoying ss ae agreeable competence, he was 
exceedingly ar among the gentlemen whom he entertained at: his 
board, and the ladies who thought he might propose. _ All the:pleasures 
of life were at his command: he drank, though .without excesa,.the cup 
of enjoyment ;—ate, laughed, and loved his fill. No. man in Pekin was 
nas awake during the day, or.enjoyed a serener slumber during the 
night. 7 | 2 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi-ho-ti discovered that he pos- 
sessed the talents we have referred to. “A philosopher,~who, being also 
his uncle, had the double right, both of philosophy and relationship, to 
say everything unpleasant to him,—took it into his head to, be very 
indignant at the happy life which Fi-ho-ti so peacefully enjoyed. 

Accordingly, one beautiful morning he visited our young Chin-Epicu- 
rean. He found him in his summer-house, stretched. on, luxurious 
cushions, quaffing the most delicious tea, in the finest little porcelain- 
cups imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, and enlivening the study, 
from time to time, by a light conversation with a young lady, who had 
come to visit him. 

Our philosopher was amazingly shocked at the prospect of so much 
comfort. Nothing could be more unphilosophical ; for the duty of Phi- 
losophy being to charm us with life, she is anxious, in the first place, 
to make it a burthen to us. The goddess is enamoured of patience, 
but indignant at pleasure. 

Our sage was a man very much disliked and yery much respected. 
Fi-ho-ti rose from his cushions, a little ashamed of being detected in so 

ble an indolence. The novel fell from his hand; and the young 
lady, frightened at the long beard and the long nails of the philosopher, 
would have run away, if her feet would have allowed her; as it was, she 
summoned her attendants, and hastened to complain to her friends of the 
manner in which the pleasantest ¢étes-d-téies could be spoilt, when 
young men were so unfortunate as to have philosophers for uncles. 

The Mandarin,—for Fi-ho-ti’s visiter enjoyed no less a dignity,— 
seeing the coast clear, hemmed three times, and commenced his ayun- 


. cular admonitions. 


** Are you not ashamed, young man,”’ said he, “‘ of the life that you 
lead ?—are you not ashamed to be so indolent and so happy? You pos- 
sess talents; you are in the prime of youth ;—are you deaf to the noble 
voice of Ambition? Your country calls upon you for exertion,—seek 
to distinguish your name,—recollect the example of Confucius,—give 
yourself up to study,—be wise and be great.’’ 

Much more to this effect spoke the Mandarin, for he loved to hear 
himself talk ; and, like all men privileged to give advice, he fancied that 
he was wonderfully eloquent. In this instance, his vanity did not de- 
ceive him ; for it was the vanity of another that he addressed. Fi-ho-ti 
was moved; he felt he had been very foolish to be happy so long. 
4ug.—vVoOL, XXXVIII. NO. CLIT, 25 
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Visions of disquietude and fame floated before him: he listened with 
attention to the exhortations of the philosopher; he resolved to distin- 
guish himself, and to be wise. 

The Mandarin was charmed with the success of his visit; it was a 
great triumph to disturb so much enjoyment. He went home, and com- 
menced a tract upon the advantages of philosophy. 

Fi-ho-ti surrendered himself to study. He retired to a solitary cavern, 
near upon Kaifongu; he filled his retreat with books and instruments 
of science; he renounced all social intercourse; the herbs of the plain 
and the water of the spring sufficed the tastes hitherto accustdmed to the 
most delicious viands of Pekin. Forgetful of love and of pleasure, he 
consigned three of the fairest years of his existence to uninterrupted 
labour. He instructed himself—he imagined he was capable of instruct- 
ing others. 

Fired with increasing ambition, our student returned to Pekin, He 
composed a work, which, though light and witty enough to charm the 
gay, was the origin of a new school of philosophy. It was at once bold 
and polished ; and the oldest Mandarin or the youngest beauty of Pekin 
could equally appreciate and enjoy it. In one word, Fi-ho-ti’s book 
became the rage,—Fi-ho-ti was the author of his day. 

Delighted by the novelty of literary applause, our young student more 
than ever resigned himself to literary pursuits. He wrote again, and 

in succeeded ;—all the world declared that Fi-ho-ti had established 
his reputation. 

Was Fi-ho-ti the happier for his reputation? You shall judge. 

He went to call upon his uncle, the Mandarin. He imagined the 
Mandarin would be delighted to find the success of his admonitions, 
The philosopher received him with a frigid embarrassment. He talked 
of the weather and the Emperor,—the last pagoda and the new fashion 
in tea-cups: he said not a word about his nephew’s books. Fi-ho-ti 
was piqued ; he introduced the subject of his own accord. 

** Ah!’ said the philosopher dnily, “I understand you have written 
something that pleases the women ; no doubt you will grow solid as your 
judgment increases. But, to return to the tea-cups ~ 

Fi-ho-ti was chagrined: he had lost the affection of his learned uncle 
for ever; for he was now considered to be more learned than his uncle 
himself. The common mortification in success is to find that your own 
family usually hate you for it. ‘ My uncle no longer loves me,” thought 
he, as he re-entered his palanquin. ‘This is a misfortune.”—Alas! 
—it was the effect of Reputation ! 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind and genial ; though the thirst 
of re was cooled in his veins, he still cherished the social desires 
of friendship. He summoned once more around him the comrades of 
his youth; he fancied they, at least, would be delighted to find their 
friend not unworthy of their affection. He received them with ye 
arms ;—they returned his greeting with shyness, and an awkward affec- 
tation of sympathy ;—their conversation no longer flowed freely—they 
were afraid of committing themselves before so clever a man ;—they felt 
they were no longer with an equal, and yet they refused to Se atlas 
a superior, Fi-ho-ti perceived, with indescribable grief, that a wall had 
grown up between himself and the companions of past years; their 
pursuits, their feelings, were no longer the same, They were not proud 
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of his success—they were jealous ;—the friends of his youth were the 
critics of his manhood. ' 

** This, too, is a misfortune,’’ thought Fi-ho-ti, as he threw himself 
at might ‘upon his couch.—Very likely ;—it was the effect of Repu- 
TATION : 

** But if the old friends are no more, I will gain new,” thought the 
student. ‘‘ Men of the same pursuits will have the same sympathies, 
7 be a sage: I will court the friendship of sages.” 

is was a notable idea of Fi-ho-ti’s. He surrounded himeelf with 
the authors, the wits, and the wise men of Pekin. They ate his dinners, 
—they made him read their manuscripts—(and a bad calligraphy in 
Chinese is no trifle !)—they told him he was a wonderful genius,—and 
they abused him anonymously every week in the Pekin Gazettes. The 
heart of Fi-ho-ti, yearning after friendship, found it impossible to expect 
a single friend amongst the literati of China; they were all too much 
engrossed with themselves to dream of affection for another. They had 
no talk—no thought—no feeling—except that which expressed love for 
their own books, and hatred for the books of their contemporaries. 

One day Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to break his leg. The most inti- 
mate of his acquaintance among the literati found him stretched on his 
couch, having just undergone the operation of setting. 

** Ah!’ said the author, * how very unlucky—how very unfortunate !’’ 

“ You are extremely obliging,”’ said Fi-ho-ti, touched by his visiter’s 
evident emotion. 

** Yes, it is particularly unlucky that it should be just at this moment ; 
for I wanted to consult you about this passage before my new book is 
published to-morrow !” 

The broken leg of his friend seemed to the author only as an inter- 
ruption to the pleasure of reading his own works. - ; 

ut, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible to trust men who gave the 
worst possible character of each other. If you believed the literati them- 
selves, so envious, malignant, worthless, unprincipled a set of men as 
the literati of Pekin never were created ! Every new acquaintance he 
made told him an anecdote of an old acquaintance which made his hair 
stand on end. Fi-ho-ti began to be alarmed. He contracted more and 
more the circle of his society; and ‘resolved to renounce the notion of 
friendship amongst men of: similar pursuits, 

In the small circles, in the distant provinces, of the Celestial Empire 
the writings of Fi-ho-ti were greatly ea The gentlemen quo 


. him at their tea, and the ladies wondered whether he was good- Bi 


but this applause—this interest that he inspired—never reached 3 
ears of Fi-ho-ti. He beheld not the smiles heralled forth by his wit, or. 
the tears he excited by his pathos ;—all that he saw of the effects of 
his reputation was in the abuse he received in the Pekin journals; he 
there read, every week and every month, that ‘he -was but a very poor 
sort of creature. One journal called him a fool, another a wretch; 4 
third seriously deposed that he was hump-backed ; a fourth that he had 


‘not a shilling’in the world. In‘ Pekin, any insinuation of that last 


offence is considered as a suspicion of the most unpardonable guilt, 

Other journals, indeed, did not so much abuse as mistepresent ‘him. He 

found his doctrines twisted into all manner of shapes. He could not 

defend them—for it is Te all the Pekin journals ; 
E 








or the Pleasures of a 


, 
and in kin ogee R a a ly ie prea, 
Pee rey it all-my sin rier at ay be acquit afer en 
Is there no,justice for me until I.am, past the power. of Inalice? , Surely 
this is a misfortune !””—Very likely ;—it was the necessary consequence 
ot Fike Gee bapa hat the desire of fame 
-ho-ti now to perceive that was a 

He was yet credulous enough to follow another chimera, mao 
cious. He said to himself—‘ It was poor-and vain, in,me to desire to 
shine. Let me raise my heart to a more noble ambition ;—let me desire 


to instruct others.” 
mas Soe with this lo notion, Fi-ho-ti, now conceived. amore ‘solid 
and a graver habit of mi ; he became rigidly conscientious in, the com- 
of his works. He no longer desired to,write, what was brilliant, 
ety to discover what was true. — without page Lope) meet 
images-—the most aphorisms—if even a dou their 
moral utility crossed his mind, e wasted two additional years of the 
short summer of youth: he gave the fruits of his labour to the world in 
a book of. the most: mebantn research, the only object of, which was to 
enlighten his coun “ This, at least, they cannot abuse,”’ thought 
he, when he finis the last line....Ah! how, much was he mistaken | 

Doubtless, in other countries the public are remarkably grateful -to 

any author for correcting their prejudices and combating their foibles ; 
but in China, attack one orthodox error, prove to the people that - 
wish to elevate and improve them, and renounce all happiness, all 
tranquillity, for the rest of your life! 

Fi-ho-ti’s book was received with the most frigid neglect by the 
philosophers,—First, because the Pekin philosophers are visionaries, 
and it did not build a system visiqns,—and secondly, because of 
Fi-ho-ti himself they were exceedingly jealous, But from his old friends, 
the journalists. of Pekin—O Fo 1th what invective, what calumny, 
what abuse it was honoured! He had sought to be the.friend of hi 
race,—he was stigmatized as the direst of its enemies... He was, 
of all manner of secret designs ; the painted slippers, of the Randexine 
were in danger ; and he had evidently intended to muffle all the bells of 
the grand pagoda ! Alas! let no man wish to be a saint unless, he is 
pre to be a martyr, 

“* Is this injustice ?’* cried Fi-ho-ti to his flatterers, “‘ No,” said they, 
with one voice; “ No, Fi-ho-ti,—it is Rerutation !”’ 

hag disgusted with, his ambition, ,Fi-ho-ti.now resolved, to 
he fs himself once more to pleasure, Ageia be easel mani, 909) naa 

ted and made love. -In vain !—the gest, the appetite was wee 
The sternér pursuits he had cultivated of late years ag wie pas a 
mind incapable of appreciating the luxuries of frivolity... He had open 
a gulf between himself and his youth ;—-his heart could be young “ 
more. 

“One faithful breast shall. console me for all,“ thought be... “ Yang- 

y-se is beautiful and smiles upon me; Awl woo and win her 





Fi-ho-ti surrendered his whole. soul .to the new. passion he, had 
concéived. Yang 7p. litem: to hin. favourably, “He could. not 
cabaldik dandy ; he fancied himself belo ith the 
and unselfish ardour that belo Kelonged te hitandly chersotes Koaeiem his 
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s to—he lavished the treasure of his affections upon—the 
hislove. For some weeks he enjoyed a dream of delight; he woke 
bith Poa ie Bly og gi 8 li Uy del oes herself’ the 
y. and generous Fi-ho-ti. “Why,” ‘sai one: day, * 

‘di throw yourself away upon Yang-y-se ? Ds yee fenap Caattore, 
‘you? You'are mistaken ; ‘she has no heart; it is only ‘her that 
makes her willing to admit you as her slave,” Fi-ho-ti was inc 

‘and’ indignant. ~ “ Read’ this letter,” said the rivalbeauty. _* Yang- 
y-se wrote it to me but the other day.” de 

" “Fi-ho-ti read as follows:—« ~°’ : L Dine 
“We hada ‘charming supper with the gay author ‘last night, and 
wished much for you. You need not rally me on my affection for him ; 


“Ido ‘not love him, but I am sed to command his attentions; ‘in a 


‘word, my vanity is flattered with the notion of ‘chaining to myself one 
‘of ‘the’ most distinguished persons in Pekin. | But—love~ah! that is 
‘qtite another thing.” , : 


‘" Fi-ho-ti’s eyes were now thoroughly opened. He recalled a thousand 
‘little instances which had proved that Yang-y-se had: been only in love 


with his celebrity. 

' “He‘saw at once the great curse of distinction. Be renowned, and you 
‘ean hever be loved for ‘yourself! As you are hated not for’ your vices, 
but’ your’ success, so are’ you loved not for your! talents, but their 
fame.“ A man who has reputation ‘is like a tower whose height is 
‘estimated by the length ofits shadow, The sensitive and hi a 


 inind of Fi-ho-ti now gave way to a gloomy despondency. 


ted, calumniated, and traduced; and feeling that none 
loved him but through vanity, that~he stood alone with his enemies in 
the world, he became the prey to misanthropy, and gnawed by per- 


~“petual ‘suspicion. He distrusted the smiles of others. The faces) of 


men seemed to him as masks; he felt everywhere the presence of deceit. 
Yet these feelings had made no part of his early character, which was 
naturally frank, joyous, and confiding. Was the change a misfortune? 
Possibly; but it was the effect of Reputation ! 

“~ About 'this time, too, Fi-ho-ti began to feel the effects of the severe 


~ ‘study he had undergone. His health gave way; his nerves were) shat- 


; he was in that terrible revolution in which the: mind——that 


~ vindictive labourer—wreaks ‘its ire wpon the enfeebled taskmaster, the 


-hody.. He walked the ghost of his former self. ) bondgeag 
One day he was standing pensively' beside one of the streams that 
intersect the gardens of Pekin, and, gazing upon the waters, he muttered 


his bitter reveries. | “ Ah!’ thought he, “* why was I ever.diecontented 


with happiness? I was you j rieh, \c ;/and life: to me was 
a” etual holyday ; iends caressed me, my mistress loved: me 

aoe Yi hit bal waten Like-yon leaf 
upon the ‘water, my soul danced merrily ‘over the billows of :existence. 
But courage, my heart! I have at least done some good; benevolence 
must experience gratitude—young Psi-ching, for instance. I have:the 


“pleasure of thinking that he must love me; I have made his fortune ; I 


ave brought him from obscurity into repute; for itvhas been ymy 


*“'chatacter asi yet never to be jealous of otlets  voouor we dew. 


: -Psi-ching was a young poet, who had)been a secretary ‘to Firho-ti. 
stint didgovde genjus and insatiable ambition in the young 
saan biked eae FRAO, rast * big (ledisedu bite 
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man ; 


he had directed and advised his pursuits; he had raised him j 
fortune and notice ; be er ae i ny te aie ee 


A Ni tr ar alpen ny Cones : aiid 4; 5: 
While Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling himself with the idea of Psi-ching’s 
affection, it so happened that Psi , and one of the pl of 
the day whom the public voice esteemed second to Fi-ho-ti, passed along 
the banks of the river. A tree hid Fi-ho-ti from their sight; they were 
cnameatly sqneepings:ea Finbar’ heard his own name more than once 
re 


“ Yes,” said Psi-ching, “ poor Fi-ho-ti cannot live much longer ; his 
health ig broken; you will lose a formidable rival when he is dead.” 
The philosopher smiled. “ bib Au will certainly be a stone out of 
my way. You are constantly with him, I think.” ! 
“lam. He isac ing person ; but the real fact is, that, seeing 
he cannot live much longer, I am keeping a journal of his last days; in 
a word, I shall write the history of my distinguished friend, I think it 
will take much, and have a prodigious sale.” 
The talkers passed on. 
Fi-ho-ti did not die so soon as was expected, and Psi-ching never 
lished the journal from which he anticipated so much profit. But 
i-ho-ti ceased to be remarkable for the kindness of his heart and the 
philanthropy of his views. He was known in after-life for the sour- 
ness of his temper and the bitterness of his satire. Was this deteriora- 
tion of the kindlier elements of his nature a misfortune? Perhaps it 
might be so; it was the effect of his Rerutation ! i 
ITIQ, 


CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


Waar a finished gentleman he was! Yes, here was a perfect speci- 
men of that accomplished animal whose genus is extinct, and whose 
remains we are bound to treat with as much marvel and veneration as 
those of the mammoth. The last, and perhaps the best, specimen 
of his kind,—of a kind whose days were numbered at his birth,— 
annihilated by the blue coat and the buff waistcoat of Charles Fox,— 
fore-doomed to perish with the ruffle and the sword, and the embroidered 
waisteoat and the diamond buckle,—as defunct now as the minuet of 
Denoyer,—as antédiluvian as the shoes of Tull, the blade of Becket, the 
hat of Wagner, or the snuff-box of Deard. | 

The master of the ceremonies, whose name I forget, though the story 
is an old one,—the master of the ceremonies of poor Louis’s court was 
not so wrong in being startled at the shoe-strings of Monsieur Roland. 
Those shoe-strings were the outward and visible sign of a new spirit. 
They announced the coming reign of the ters état, more forcibly than 
the sternest exclamation of Mirabeau or the most melodiously modulated 

of Verniaud could have done. : 7 

When the bourgeoisie ‘lost so much of respect for their superiors in 
yank as not even to imitate their fashions, the reign of gentlemen was 
over. The higher orders never doff their own dress in order to assumic 
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mere 
proposition which was at that time announced. The pri 
democracy were, and are, set forth more forcibly in the 
in the tribune ; and the House of Lords must give up the hope of 
ing the nation, until they see the master of ceremonies at Bath i 
ite satin waistcoat embroidered with silver, and the good gentlemen 
e city spending their time in cultivating the art of wearing a sword. 
The finished gentleman can no longer exist. The rough outlines of 
the character may yet remain ; but all the finer lines and characteristics 
of the species aré rubbed off by vulgar attrition. The easy nobility of 
air, the perfect polish and civility of manner, the smooth and courtly | 
familiarity which flowed from the certitude that a position was known, 
and its rights acknowledged, at first succeeded by the insolence and as- 
sumption natural to men who think they must make up by pretence for 
what they feel they want in reality—the Brummellian impertinence 
which the decayed habit of duelling (a decay which marks also the de- 
cline of ‘gentidlemmeria) tended to, has given way to a more sober and 
steady evenness of manner, which says that the pr, win case 4 well 
over, and that, with the destruction of Gatton and » Was com- 
pleted the revolution which commenced with the destruction of swords 
and ruffles. 

We might look over England now, and it would be impossible to find 
another Horace Walpole, or a person indeed who had any pretension to 
belong to the same class. But as the foot-print of the times has 
become of that large and massive kind that tramples out and obliterates 
the vestiges of former periods, one is glad to find some antique land- 
marks to which one can turn, if it be only for the sake of comparison. 
Horace Walpole is one of these. We see in him what a high state of 
aristocratic cultivation might produce: he is everything that, with his 
habits, his feelings, his prejudices, he could be,—and many hundred 
times more than what most men, with those habits, feelings, and preju- 
dices, would have been. 

Dabbling with success in every species of composition, but at the 
satne time entertaining the most unlearned horror of being thought &n 
author ;—in the House of Commons, but shrinking in disgust from its 
noisy contention, and being more anxious_to play the part of an earl’s 
sori than that of an orator;—taught by his genius to admire and pa- 
tronize the poems of his schoolfellow and collegian, but recoiling with 
the refinement of the courtier from the quaintnesses and oddities of their 
writer ;—earnest in his friendship, but choosing, at the same time, for 
his friend one of the most fashionable eee lawn always, in 
his acquaintance and companions, preferring the rank and accomplish 
ments of society to the dignity ualifications of letters ;—a stickler 
for liberty, i and the rights of the —a class which, 
ini his early career, were little known, though y cited,but a 
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stickler for them no longer when the really ‘came forth from the 
shadow of ‘the aristocracy, ind stood m the broad: day'as a and 
distinct power by themselves ;““a’ boaster, and that with’ the’ utmost: 
ndiveté; that he never asked a minister for anything, and at the same tinie 
comfortably enjoying three sinecures, as a matter of course ;—courteous 
to’all, since it gave pleasure to himself and ‘others, but generous to few,” 
since, in thus adding to the happiness of ‘the world, he diminishéd the » 
store of his own enjoyments ;—deing all littlenesses with a certain wir of 
greatriess and nobility, but too fearful of failure to venture attemp i many 
things really noble-———if Horace Walpole could be eompared ‘atiy 
one it would be Beckford. - They both built and wrote ; ‘and each, in the 
two purstits, uced that which was the admiration’ of ‘his time : *for 
Strawbetry-hill, commonplace as it may seem now, when every cabbage" 
garden’ has’a small turreted erection in the corner’ of ‘it,’ ‘a very 
different rank when modern Gothicism was of ‘new invention, and’ the 
long gallery; ‘and ‘the painted windows, and the: antique porch, cast be- 
fore the shadow of romance which,’ first stalin ing forth iti the 
* Castle of Otranto,’’ was subsequently embodied by the mysterious pen 
of ‘Ratcliffe, and multiplied and perpetuated in those thousand and one 
dark tales of ‘monks and banditti which even ‘yet amused and ‘terrified 
the public im our childhood. : | 

There ‘may ‘seem, then, some similarity between Beckford'and Wal- 
pole ; but; ‘as we approach, the resemblance ceases: | Their pursuits were 
alike ; their habits and their geniuses were opposed. Beckford is rich, 
oriental, and uncivilized; the trappings of his ideas are gorgeous’ and 
solemn; and there is a certain vastness about his conceptions which 
bespeaks a mind that loveth solitude, and only peers into the world on 
high holyday occasions. In Walpole, on the contrary ; in Walpole, gay, 
sparkling, entertaining, and sometimes powerful and pathetic ; his 
most romantic conceptions never deceive you as to their being the con- 
ceptions of the man of the world. | His thoughts, and the robes which 
he gives them, have the easy and genteel air which comes from their 
having been often'seen in public.' You could never. mistake that the 
person whose writings you are leaning over plays at the author; and is 
the gentleman: you feel at once’ that your poet, or philosopher,’ or 
romancer, or historian, has just come from the drawing-room. ‘His 
sword, and his embroidered coat, and his high-heeled shoes; are ‘lying 
beside him on ‘yonder chair; You see them there, though he is now in 
his dressing gown and slippers, with one hand pressed ‘to his forehead, 
and his ‘pen in’ the other, and his old folios lying about: him, and everi in 
his eye’ @ wildness and a. poesy which is more than meets the world: ° 
yet see you that he is of the world—I mean the world of society! | You 
see it, you cannot mistake it: in his lighter productions he walks on tiptoe 
with the ait ofja beau, and in his graver' ones he reminds you of Her- 
cules'in the court dress‘of Louis XIV. So, in the architectural schemes 
of ‘these two distinguished persons, the one chooses the most desolate 
situation he can find,’ and‘amuses himself in transplanting the richest 
plants and blossoms of the East to a spot which nature had almost refused 
the thistle.! The other takes ‘up ‘his retirement in'the most 
district in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and builds a» Gothit ’ 
chiteau within a yard of a public road. If one can unite the’ peculiar 
characteristics of Walpole’s genius in a! word—that word ' would’be 
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3** and on this quality, be it remarked, he himself set the highest 
“very probably because it was the quality which best harmonized 

_ aristocratic habits and propensities. 

ie <> vahptrennre ded Bf moda 3 ome iach mh a ot 

for withholding your approbation from some on the plea of their being 


‘ imitators: it was natural, then, to ask myself again, whence they had 


obtained so much celebrity? I think I have discovered a cause which 
I do -not remember to have seen noticed; and that cause I ect to 
have been, that certain of these authors possessed grace. Grace is 

from style, which regards expression ; it belongs, I think, to manner.” 
—What he says afterwards of the grace of Virgil, at once expresses ‘his 
ideajand the train of thought that gave birth to it. ‘ A Roman farmer 
might not understand his diction in agriculture, but he made a Roman 
courtier understand farming, and could captivate a lord of Augustus’s 
bed-chamber, and tempt him to listen to themes of rusticity.”’ : 
» The nice taste of Virgil, his exquisite delicacy and harmony, the 
grace, in short, of his delivery, pleased the courtier and suited with’ the 
court, and this was a charm which Horace Walpole could not help see- 
ing and being touched with.—Again, he says, with an air of admiration 
and. pleasure, “ Is it not clear that Will Wimble was a od 
To be a gentleman, that was the thing with Horace Walpole,—and the 
calamity he had perpetually to guard ames tog Ramana more 
ve by his talents than his situation in life. only way to 
avoid this was to breathe into his genius the characteristic of his: rank : 
this, he contrived to do. But if grace was the peculiar characteristic of 
Walpole’s compositions, it was in compositions the nature of which is 
to be graceful that he is allowed to have peculiarly excelled; and while 
he only ranks as a second, or even third rate English author in ev 
other branch of literature, his epistolary talent is acknowledged to be 
hardly equalled, and certainly not surpassed, in any other country, time, 
or language. Of the justice or injustice done to his other merits I shall 
speak tly ; but the pity is that, even in his correspondence, his 
fault, if he has any, is—that rank which sometimes inclines him to a 
manner too courtier-like and artificial, This is evidently con to 
his nature, which so beautifully separated elegance from grace. “‘ Apollo,” 
says| he, “‘ is graceful; Mercury elegant;” one of the most exquisite 
illustrative definitions ever given. Still he had a fine idea of the 


noble.and the simple, and did not often transgress it. In his preface to 


“ Anecdotes on Paintings,” there is a short seutence I lately met with, 
which, in describing simplicity and magnificence, is almost a model of 
simple and easy style, and lofty and manly thought. He is speaking of 
the editions of Balbec and Palmyra. “‘ The modest descriptions,”’ he says, 
“ prefixed to the Sculptures are standards of writing,—the exact mea- 
sure of what should and should not be - yg of the build buildinge 
more clear diction, or more graceful style. of t di: 
having not a nobler air than the simplicity of the narrate’ ; but I must 
restram myself, though it is pleasing to expatiate on the just praise of 
one’s country ; and they who cannot perform great things themselves, 
may pariore a satisfaction in doing justice to those whocan. If Juvenal 
was st in his Satires, he would have been happy if he could have 
lived to write the jc of Trajan.” 

_ The last thought is one of the most happy | ever remember to have 
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met with: it is in ta. Nealon, Search aheoaiie sot 

moral greatness : . a moment, you see it 18 the 

sell Re mcocliny af thn Vickiamnled aoneiien and —of th. 

courtier and gentleman, but still of courtier, which 
affected not to be, and of the which he prided him. 

self on being. The hi ing which suggests the desire to praise, 


wrong, and the stately atonement which is set forth, viz., the 
on one emperor, as the meet compensation for having satirized the other, 
and more than all that is definable, that which is undefinable, and 
which seizes and tells you at once, as you read this sentence, the 
train of thought by which it was dictated,—all this makes you feel and 
see at once that the man, that the same man who says this, said a little 
“« The throne is now the altar of the Graces, and whoever sacri- 
fices to them becomingly is sure that his offerings will be smiled upou 
oe who is at once the example and patron of accomplishments. 
institute of a school of statuary m the house of a young nobleman 
of the first rank, rivals the boasted munificence of foreign princes,’’ 

‘Mark the eagerness attached to the rank of the “* Young nobleman!” 
the praise which more than justly is lavished upon the Prince of Wales! 
Walpole writes from the general habit of his thoughts, without any 

iar design in what he wrote, and even without the idea almost that 
ies so writing :—“‘ For,” says he, elsewhere, “I have no credit any 
where.. How should I? I have never stooped toany means of acqttiring 
it.”’ Theson of the Prime Minister flattered without knowing that he 
flattered; for flattery was the well-bred style of his writing and his con- 
versation ; and the point of admiration which he puts to a young nobleman 
being the patron of the arts was natural to one who valued nobility of 
birth at least.as high as superiority of intellect. 

It is that grace of which I spoke, and which he so valued, that gives an 
enduring charm to Walpole’s manner,—a charm which never quits him 
in any of his various compositions, and which is conspicuous in the short 
sentence respecting the work on Balbec and Palmyra that I have quoted. 
With two or three striking and forcible expressions, which every other 
phrase of his contains, there is combined a certain carelessness in the ar- 
rangement of the general composition which always prevents your being 
taken from the interest of the matter to the study of the style. Where this 
is not the ease, as in Gibbon, Johnson, and others, you read a page with 
gress admiration ; you even get as far as two pages; but you can go nd 
arther ; your attention is palled and wearied,—you have been weighing 
the cadence of words and syllables, until the substance which the words 
contain, and which is to carry you on, passes from your recollection. Wal- 
pole was perfectly sensible of this ; and, in all probability, was also in- 
fluenced m no slight degree by the vudgarity of apparent effort even in 
composition ; for in all things the gentleman was predominant. But he 
not only avoided the fault and saw it ; he speaks somewhere in this way of 
its. cause :-—‘‘ Every newspaper,” says he, “ is now written in a 
style. When I am cons about style, | say—‘ Go to the er’s 
shop for a style. When this is the case, by the natural progress of 
knowledge, writers are apt to think they must distinguish themselves by 
an uncommon style,—hence elaborate stiffness and quaint brilliance.” 
Yew see, then, in Walpole innumerable fine expressions, witty turns 
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of thought,—and it is as much in the vein-of thinking as in the mode of 
conveying it that his wit cousists—yet, crowded as his pages are with 
witty sayings and fine expressions, pba ig 20am gael 7 AP 
sitions which imperiously require it, (the “ Mysterious Mother,” for 
Soattnce,) a single page of what is called fine writing, I lay the 
stress on this, because the shorter species of composition, so Fag 33% 
encouraged by Magazines and Reviews, and which adds to the com- 
"vombey importance of every separate sentence, has most wearisomely 
creased that fastidious nicety of composition which almost makes, ene 
throw down a book in contempt if one does not find every sentence to be 
an-epigram ; though, if we do find it so, and continue the we are 
almost invariably forced to confess “ that it is vastly odd—the is 
si cing well written, and ought, no doubt, to be vastly entertaining 
—but still, notwithstanding all this, it is somehow or other unaccount- 
‘ably—yes, unaccountably—dull and prosing.” We confess this, and 
ink it is in spite of the fine writing, when it is most frequently on 
account of it. But the fatal desixe for a style in writing, now so 
revalent, has another inconyenience. As it is perfectly impossible for 
fhe veriest prig in existence to talk in that nicely-balanced periodical 
manner in which he guides his thoughts with a pen, his smart and spruce 
mode of writing is nly am whatever to him when he comes to speak; and 
that kind of mutual assistance which, when the language of society and 
the language of letters are nearly similar, each daily gives to the other 
—an assistance which rendered the French lan so spirited and 
wceful, that some one or other, (I rather think it is Walpole himself, ) 
remarked, that no person who talks French will, or can, want wit, 
—this daily interchange and assistance has entirely ceased. 

In an inverse ratio with the pointedness of our written style has 
increased the slovenliness and stupidity of our conversational one, which 
now, for the most part, consists in hums and haws, and broken interjec- 
tions; nor is it only in society that this has itseflect. In our senate and 
on the stage it is the same. Let any person write a speech now: with 
all the pains he may give himself to odinet his studied composition to the 
effect of spontaneous effusion, he will fail, except just in those parts 
which admit of that pomp or solemnity which almost must be written. 
Let him then speak entirely extempore! Does he, unless under the very 


_ strongest influence of habit and practice, express himself even in the 


common-places of grammar? Yet why should he not doso? why should 
“he not speak r about the Reform Bill in the House of Commons, 
he habi 


if he is in t t of talking grammar about the opera in his own 
drawing-room ? 
In the best of the old speeches that remain to us we see a si ease 


and carelessness combined with parts of great power and brilliancy, 
which, while they strike by their contrast, please also, and must have 
ag the time, by the natural manner in which they were introduced. 

ith the exception of Burke and Chatham—and the speeches of the 
first were never productive of much effect, while the speeches of the 
latter are, to take Dr. Johnson’s evidence, very different what they 
were when actually delivered,—with the exception of these, the speeches 
of a former time exhibit a strong, manly, and brilliant style of talking, 
such as a gentleman might have used dinner to his own friends, if 
an occasion hed thesized thes different, let us allow, from the sli 
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‘some, and ftom the much-meditating style of others, in the present 
light from darkness.) " vad civotnign Te todati¢ni 

"Tn the stage, I mean m c , it is the same thing. | Write as. you 

speak, and see what stoff it be; write as you are inthe habit of 

‘writing; ‘aud I defy’ all ‘the powers of imagination to lead any one so 

far as to believe that any two-legged creatures are talking naturally that 
kind of eloquence. | logs 

If would’ but remember in writing the rule which Brummell 

id down in dressing, viz. that to be stared at is: the last. sign of 
»— if literary men would not be quite such dandies in their own 
way,—if they would but remember the di ble sensation it gives 
them to see a getitleman in the Burlington Arcade'with his hands covered 
with rings, and his face with ringlets, and his boots: with spurs,—or if 
they even but contrast the pinched-in and puffed-out young officer, 
in ‘all his intments, who is just swaggering into Crocky’s, with 
‘the plain and simple-dressed gentleman, whose cravat is hardly well tied, 
‘] into Brooks’s or the Travellers’;—they would see the fault 
| they’ themselves are falling into, and avoid the elaborate perfection 
in minor parts which makes the whole imperfect. But it is ishi 
‘what pains writers now take to destroy their reputation. . They seek 
after decorations which have a certain beauty and prettiness in themselves, 
‘T grant, but which, like the finely-flowered borders of your old-fashioned 
prints, only serve to lessen the effect which it is the object of their art to 
‘produce. 

But if Walpole, remarkable above all things for being a gentleman— 
and that to such a point that with him gentlemanliness became a genius 
—if Walpole, remarkable for being a gentleman above all things, has 
established his literary reputation for precisely those qualities, and by 
precisely that species of composition which best accords with his habits 
and rank in life,—if he stands before us as an author of merit for that 
very gaiety, and wit, and grace, which made him so accomplished a 
gentleman—ay, and for those very letters, too, which, in portraying the 
part he took in society, present to us at every moment not the writer, but 
the courtier—not the man of letters, but the son of the minister—(the 
very position in which he would most have wished to appear before. pos- 
terity,)—if such is Walpole the gentleman, what would Walpole 
been had he been merely the author? And here we have another to 
add to the numerous instances of that pertinacity with which the world 
always chooses to consider that each man is only capable of one thing, 
~~ that @ reputation of one kind is incompatible with the talent of an- 
other. 

Talk of Horace Walpole to the great mass of persons as. a. writerof 
extraordinary imagination, deep pathos aud passion, and they open their 
eyes: they imagine you wish to pass for being wiser than everybody 

se—that you deal in paradoxes—and pique yourself om confounding the 
gentlemen who write in albums. The merits*of the “‘ Castle of Otranto” 
can no ong be Judged with justice! any more than the merits of the 
Castle of oberry Hill: the ‘chief merit was in the conception at 4 
time when the conception was new: when to create a Gothic romance 
and a ee —_ was rae’ to enter the head ofa dreaming — 

uary, and much less that of a ball-going, piquet-playing man of the world. 
But there is another work to hick et would. he difenlt to do justice ; 
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the sabliinity, poetry, and :passion of which-have unfortunately.found 
few imitators. I remember the kind of apathy and lassitude with which 
first took’'up the “Mysterious Mother.”’, J took it up.as a liter 
‘bovkjas:a literary curiosity—a tragedy »by Horace Walpole... Leonid 
wot believe it was a real tragedy, but still it was a. work to be read; and 
one rainy day,.in the country, tired with playing at billiards by myself, 
I resolved to read it. I had rniag Ei through the first,page, before. 
‘was:struck by the classic chastity and strength of astyle perfectly, unlike 
‘anything’ I had expected from the elegant trifler of Twickenham; ‘I took 
up the volume: more resolutely, and instead of lounging over it with my 
dlegs stretched out on the fire-place, turned die pgs af the table 
the volume before me, and mage reading it in. real,earnest.,... 
‘had not read far in this manner before. all my admiration left me...I 
could not admire—I was spell-bound.. Nothing can exceed the interest 
‘of the plot, and the artful manner in which. it developes itself to you, . the 
‘mysterious thread gradually unravels ;, you learn everything, just at.the 
‘moment when you are worked up to expect it. Now thet pat ibjects 
are acted on the. French stage, I wonder it isnot. translated. It is not only 
fine as @ composition, but with a few alterations it might be admirably 
‘adapted ‘for scenic effect. The character of the Mother contains. finer 
and higher touches of nature, though the lines are dark, than. are to be 
found anywhere in Lord Byron, save in his nobler tragedies. The virtue 
of the woman (for you feel that she is virtuous) who has unintenti 
committed the most enormous vice—the love for her husband, which, 
her guilty with her sou—the strength and haughtiness of the chayacter 
which makes her wrestle with this furious passion, and which, while. it 
‘urges her to religion for consolation, makes her spurn the intercession. of 
the priest—the madness, and then the calm and the reasoning desire.to 
profit by it—and then the fear of returning pica ee these turns and 
“plunges, if I may so express myself, of the mind, not to be sought, but 
| t in the dark secrets of humanity, he divines and expresses 
with the highest art. ' 
© Itas far beyond my intention, and equally beyond the limits, I have 
prescribed myself in this paper, to go farther into the critical analysis of 
‘this extraordinary work, which is rather a proof of what Walpole might 
have been than of what he was; still, though itis not by a line or two 
that & tragedy can be judged, I can’t help taking advantage of my me- 
‘ mory, which suggests tome a short passage, which I remember struck 
me as one among many of great. power: and beauty... The. verses 
aré spoken by one monk. to. another, who expresses. the fears of ‘Lord 
Eldon on the progress of opinion as unfavourable to the church; we 
recommend them to his lordship. Ha’ 
“ Pear not a reign so transient: statesmen too. . UaEo 
Will join to stem the torrent, or new follies ears 
Replace the old; each chieftain that attacks us : 
Must grow the hope of his own heres : 
E’en stern philosophy, if once triumphant, 
Shall frame some jargon, and exaet obedience _ 
To metaphysic nonsense worse than ours. 
is but a specious name for empire, | 
And will exist wherever fools have fears, © 8 § 
Rome is no ‘tis the human heart ; LAB @ {Tt 
And there it, if we plant our banners.” =: 51!) 
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** Rome is no city,’ &c. is superb. But even in this performance 
Mr. Walpole is nl by the spirit of his order, and he takes care to 
get the opportunity of telling servants that their first duty is to obey their 


“ Father!” says the porter of the castle, amd rather apropos de bottes, 


Father, belike there is a different heaven —_. 
For learned clerks, and such poor men as I am.. 
Me it behoves to see such humble virtues 
As suit my simple calling. To my masters, 
For raiment, food, for salary and protection, 
My honest heart owes deepest gratitude.” | 


Which is true to a certain degree ; but Horace Walpole would never have 
thought of telling masters what they owe to their servants. In short, he 
never wished, and he could not, if he had wished, escape the all-per- 
vading idea that he was a gentleman. Had he not been one, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether he would not rather have indulged the different vein 
that seemed as natural as wit and gaiety to his character—if that character 
had not been under the influence of his situation—and instead of being 
known to us as the most amusing of letter-writers, Horace Walpole, the 
gay, the punning, might have obtained a reputation as one of the most 
pathetic of tragedians, ‘“ His rank and his follies,” said a ye jud 
of literary merit than I pretend to be—“ his rank and his follies Aan 
him a coxcomb; Nature made him, in my opinion, a genius of no ordi- 
nary kind. He possessed in some of his productions a pathos and an 
eloquence, which, if instigated by some slight exertion, might have 
blazed to a degree of which common critics have no conception.” 

His lighter pieces have the same merit, though in a less d , that 
his letters have. His “‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Royal and Noble Authors,” possess that rare accomplishment which I 
have given him under his own appellation of “ grace,” and which 
breathes a life and sheds a colouring over the palest and most inanimate 
subjects; nor did any author ever possess this to so great a degree. He 
is the only one, at all events, whom I remember, that, writing on so 
many topics, and in such different styles, has never produced one stupid 
work. ‘The last series of letters, just published, is, perhaps, the most 
amusing of all; for it not only fills a vacuum in his correspondence, but 
it fills that vacuum which one felt the most desire not to find void. All 
the early and political passages of his career—his father’s last struggles 
for power—are there; and the striking, though sketchy, pictures that 
you obtain of Sir Robert himself, and of Pulteney, Pitt, and the promi- 
nent members of the united factions that overturned him, awake, as they 
pass before you, a living interest—the more animate, perhaps, because 
the passions and contests of that busy time chime in with the passions 
and political contests of our own, which, whatever may be their result, 
are, at all events, conducted on higher principles, and with purer views, 
than those which led to the downfal of King George’s minister. 

The private and public character of Horace Walpole, alternately flat- 
tered and maligned, possessed the qualities, good and bad, of the cha- 
racter which he was, and which he affected. In politics, he played the 
liberal, as he might, at a masque, have played the shepherd—without 
re ag: serious intention than that of wearing a garb which was 

ionable with the set in which he mixed, and which became him, He 
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was 4 liberal in the Whig fashion—in favour of the liberty of the people, 
—but meaning, by the li of the people, the privileges and interests 
of the aristocracy. As for a vulgar, dirty, , and ‘ill-educated 

» he was the Houhynhm and they were Yahoos, fit only for carrying 
wood and fetching water—altogether beyond the of his improve- 
ments: in speakin g of human nature he meant Ais own, _ So, as his 
wie were those, his religion was that of a gentleman, He merit 

French philosophers, because they were r, dogmatic, overbe 

ing: they paid no respect to rank, and sed the whole conversation. 
But then he Getested also the clergy and their intolerance, which was 
equally i//-bred, Hig reasons for disliking Atheism are charming ; he 
speaks of it as he would do of a smoky house; he calls it “ cuoomy” 
and “ uncomrorTaBLE,” “TI go to church sometimes,” says he, “ in 
order to induce my servants to go, Not that I am a hypocrite: i only 
set them the example of listening—not of believing.”’ 

The heaviest charge against his private character is that which has 
been so often brought forward and refuted—the neglect of Chatterton, 
which some have pretended led to the unfortunate end of that extraordi- 
nary youth. There cannot be a clearer, or, as far as Horace Walpole is 
concerned, a more satisfactory account than that given of this transac- 
tion by Dr. Chalmers; and, indeed, what would any of us have done 
under such circumstances, or what should we do at this moment? Sup- 
posing we received a letter from a young man, enclosing an ancient 
manuscript, which he said—not that he wrote, (that might have been 
evidence of his talent)—but that he found ; and that, in the letter which 
accompanied the manuscript, he told us “‘ that he was a lad of great 
parts, and wished that we would take him from a respectable and safe 


employment in order to launch him into the perilous world of letters ;” 


it does not follow that, because we sce the MS, to be a forgery, we are 
at once to believe it the composition of the béy who sends it us, Are 
we to jump forthwith to the conclusion, that because our unknown 
correspondent was an impostor he was therefore a genius, and write 
to him, saying—‘“‘ Sir,—Having discovered that you have told me a 
great falsehood, and therefore fully believing that you are destined, as 
you suppose, to cut a great figure in literature, I will take upon 
myself the responsibility of advising you to quit your family and friends, 
and the trade to which you are apprenticed, in order to come up to 
town, and take to writing books ?’’—I do not think there is one of us 
who, on such grounds, would give such advice,—Horace Walpole, I 
grant, less than any -other, since he, more especially, would have been 
rather struck by the ungentlemanlike lie with which his correspondent 
had introduced himself, than even by any proof of genius, if it had 
been (as it was not) accompanied by such. But instead of Chatterton. 
being reduced to the lowest pitch of human misery by this supposed 
neglect, he was neither then (at the time of this application) nor after- 
wards, as far as we can learn, sunk into so unhappy a condition. A 
short time previous to the termination of his existence, he had been 
making more money than eyen with his sanguine disposition he had ex- 
pected a literary career would furnish. His last letter to his friends was 
one of self-felicitation ; nor does there seem any reason to believe that 
the resources of which he had profited were closed to him when he took 
his fatal resolution, 
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Walpole, however, was not generous to men of letters. He had no 

ion of them ex as ministers to his amusement—manufacturers 
pleasure, who S4\d kB pedi of ‘their talérits déar, if they could get 
the money,—cheap, if could not; and he never felt any scruple at 
driving a somewhat close in with them: indeed, he was tod Tnxu- 


rious to be ; or hi osity, if ty he Had, was) onl 

shown to Marshal Chere * es fait Ge ear of no other ins le of 
it,) and this was a generosity of private friendship—the generosity, of a 
es Te aly wpa i 

a that has just m its appearance paints our author 
in his odth: As an aristocratic picture, he ts still’ more perfect and inte- 
resting in his age. There he is, in his embroidered dressing-gown,—- 
his table drawn near the window that looks upon the Thames ;—we see 
his one'cup of morning tea served in the most exquisite Sévre ;—we 
assist (to use a French expression) at his dinner of chicken and iced 
water, in the chamber filled with flowers and exhaling es ;—and 
we listen to the monastic stories which the swingin kincense in- 
spired. Conld anything be more perfect in its kind than the learned 
leisure in which our noble author dallied with antiquarianism, and 
fondled over his beautiful spaniel and his cheap pictures? 

The gay and lively chronicler of past times—and not without power, 
that cost him no exertion, over those times that were passing ; enjoying all 
the advantages of a literary reputation without its_ennui ; culling the 
bloom and flower of politics without either the wearisomeness or anxiety 
attendant upon the pursuit; the pet of two youthful beauties, from 
complimenting whom he turned to — an epigram on the beauties of 
his youth ; preparing his fame at the same time that he was nursing 
and renewing his pleasures ;—and all this in the fairy castle he had 
created, and of which every toy was a token of “ taste ”’—his idol ; 
—this old man, with a three-cornered hat, departed life amidst the birth 
of a new dress and new ideas, having, in his latter days, but one chagrin 
——for he was too much of a gentleman to relish the being made a /ord! 





SONG, 


Ox! she is false! and yet she knew 
How much I did believe her; 

And nothing now but Heaven is true, 
Since she has turn'd deceiver ! 


If Nature can a lie create, 
With virtue gild the vicious, 
Give looks we love to things we hate, 
Make poison'd cups delicious ;— 
If woman's heart can know deceit, 
Where Pity should live weeping, 
Farewell to Love, that idle cheat, 
And life, not worth the keeping ! 
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u- Hotonine ay oe _— ‘querere bonorum initia quam fines." —Erasmi Delegate 
,) ~~ How much better to treat of breakfasts than of suppers. 

a 





4 I conrsss, with a certain complacency, that I am not one of your 
. matutinal grerwenias on the contrary, | hold that the: man who is in 
a the habit of eating what is popularly termed a hearty breakfast is an 
ad uncivalised barbarian, So premature an appetite is an-inexcusable sign 
ne of the most Gothic of all things—health.. The more civilized .we are, 
re the more. delicate. In savage countries, breakfast is a feast. What 
ed gluttony, for instance, can compare with a breakfast in Scotland? .A 
nd great deal might be said about the phil y of breakfast. . What tales 
.. a muffin could tell, if we did not eat it! The adventures of a crumpet 
red _ would be better worth hearing than the “‘ Adventures of a Guinea... , Of 
nd all meals, breakfast is treated most like a friend. of the family, for how 

many hours do we keep it waiting! With what indifference do we treat 


er, _it! We could not behave cooler to it, if it were the person wei loved 
‘all best in the world! We bestow on .it none of the eagerness—the rap- 
the ture—the silent, yet luxuriating delight, with which we greet its great 
ety suecessor, the dinner. We testify towards it none ‘of-the homely, cor- 
om dial, quiet affection with which those who drink tea (alas! I never do) 
: of yearn, towards that old-fashioned and cheerful regale. But then we are 
ing more at home in its company ; we receive it in our dressing-gown and 
had slippers; loll over it with a book ; muse in its company upon the state 
lol ; of our finances, or the business of the day; suffer it to survey us ‘in Cur 
irth solitude ; ‘‘ and to know us (what other meal doth this?) exactly fo. 
grin what we are.’’ How connected is it with our studiés—how woven 
di! with our amusements; it is the nurse of a myriad essays; itis worthy 


of an essay itself, and it shall have one. 

I am fond of divisions in a subject, especially a subject like the pre- 
sent, important to mankind ; it has the air of a logical frame of intellect. 
I shail divide what I have to say into two heads. I shall consider first, 
Breakfast in Town ; and secondly, Breakfast in the Country. 

To your London breakfast there is not, unoften, a Serva appa- 
nage, in the shape of. sundry square pieces of paper, ill folded, with 
printed flourishes at the top and (commonly enough) an uncouth, yet 
pretentious vignette in the corner. Two or three spécimens of this vul- 
gar tribe of mauvaises plaisanteries are not unwontedly seen invading 
the snowy surface of your table. These documents,— 

“ Messengers | 
Which feelingly persuade us what we are," 
have the power of casting a certain sombre Py pet over our thoughts 
for the rest of the day. Nothing in the world is more productive of 
hypochondria than the aspect of a bill—Odi et arceo—favete linguis. 
“* Somewhat too much of this:’’ the grievance too is hacknied, you say. 
I allow that; but then there is nothing very original in the subject 
whic its me to allude to it. A London breakfast “‘ has a strong 
dash of commonplace in it.’? Another evil——but instead of going 
Aug.—voL. XXXVIII. NO, CLII. 2F 
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step by step through a damnable iteration of complaint, perhaps it may 
be better to club the leading dis bles into a picture. Let us then 
figure to ourselves the hour of half-past nine—an ordifary hour, I ap- 
end, for the ordinary herd of fast-breakers. And first, reader,—(I 
intend ‘you to be of the sterfier and more miserable sex, )—first we wi!l 
describe you. You come down in your dressing gown and slippers. You 
recollect, as you walk down stairs, that there has been an mterestin 
debate in the Lords last night. Accordingly, on entering the breakfast- 
room, you look tly round for your newspaper. No sign of it. (Mem. 
four of the said ill-favoured square pieces of paper in the place where 
the newspaper is usually deposited.) You then recollect that your news- 
man, in spite of your threats and remonstrances, has not, for the last 
three days, brought your paper till eleven o’clock, exactly that time of 
the day when you least want it. (N.B. Fidgetty and impatient for an 
hour and a half, and then the wrong paper!) While you are poking 
out your fire, which won’t burn up, the postman’s knock is heard ; 
two letters requiring long answers by return of post. You nerve your- 
self to the task nay, you have begun your answer to the first epistle. 
Enter your servant. e butcher you have discharged comes to be paid 
a bill. You believe you have paid him before. Not finding his receipt, 
you have twice told him to call again. Painful impression, that you 
cannot make a similar request the third time. Letter suspended. You 
institute a hunt in your escrutoire, your desk, your table-drawers, your 
letter-box, and the variouS pockets of three coats, four waistcoats, and 
five pair of trowsers—receipt vanished. Bill paid in a rage, which rage 
is exercised On a new servant, who, not knowing “ your temper,”’ gives 
i warning. Your humour is now marred for the rest of the day 5 
it you think a walk may do you good: Nothing can seem more invit- 
ing than the day; not a cloud to be seen; you hurry out, and are 
caught in a hail-storm. So runs the world away, till you wake the next 
morning to care and to breakfast again ! 

This is a misanthropical view of breakfasts: I confess it. Let us 
turn to a brighter prospect. You are in the country—you look out 
upon green fields—you wake refreshed and vigorous—you saunter into 
hd garden—and feel your own life in the living world around you—I 

now an old gentleman who has established an absolute friendship with 
his flowers ; he gives them pet names; examines them tenderly every 
morning, and, during the cheerfulness of the early summer, you cannot 
help fancying that these bright and happy-looking things seem sensible 
of his care. “ See,” said he once, “ how they smile at me as I approach.” 
It was impossible to deny the assertion. 1 Giiestion if men would ever 
smile if they had never seen the face of Nature—it is an expression that 
we catch from her. 

I love to read of the matutinal habits of great men, especially of those 
who live in the country and are early risers. I like to know what a fine 
mind does with itself after a return to this world from the haunted palaces 
of dreams. For my part, I never consider dreams as things not to be 
remembered. I look at them as the mirrors of such thoughts as lie half- 
shaped and embryo in the mind—thoughts that we should not recognize 
as our own but for those spectral reflections. Often are we dimly unaware 
how certain prepossessions are seizing and advancing on our minds, till we 
Are startled to find them tyrannizing over our sleep. I first knew that I 
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loved that person in the world I have loved most by seeing her for ever 
in my dreams. I first knew that I hated that person ageinat whom, for 
three years afterwards, I burnt with an unquenchable revenge, b 
dreaming, night after night, that I was engaged with him in mmartal 
conflict. Ah! from what guilty thoughts and evil passions might we 
save ourselves in the day did we more seriously acknowledge the monitors 
of the night. Butas we grow older—if we are in the habit of cultivating 
any ideal pursuit or train of contemplation—we learn more closely to 
regard the shadowy strangers of the Ebon or the Ivory Gate. And 
therefore it is that I have a curious interest in learning how imaginative 
men, of a certain age, pass the first hours of waking. I like to hear of 
Scott dashing, at sunrise, through the dripping woods, upon his shagged 
pony. I like to read of Rousseau, in his Ay age, loitering, at early day, 
by the lake that nourished his immortal ‘‘ Reveries.’’ I picture to myself 
the wild, yet tranquil, and half-developed images that flitted athwart the 
mind of Goethe, as he paused for long minutes by some flower, yet 
wet with the early dews. The beings of the mind are more chastened 
and spiritualized while fresh from the bath of dreams and ere the low 
cares and petty troubles of the day begin. But we are in the garden— 
return we home. The lattice, reaching to the grass, is open—your light 
repast prepared—your favourite book beside you—your dog at your 
feet—the projects of the day lie like a map before you. Every thing, in 
a country life, is calm and certain; and if you are worthy of that life, 
your own thoughts can preserve you from monotony. 

The author should not live in towns; in them his soul does not 
sufficiently feel its own majesty; those images which delight others he 
pours forth on paper, without sufficiently enjoying and ing over 
them himself. He knows but the fever of composition; not the calm 
voluptuousness of the contemplation that led to it. 

And yet it is in cities that most of us are condemned to live and to 
struggle on. Happy is he who can be the spectator of the human pas- 
sions of life !—but who can claim to himself that lofty exemption 
the motives and errors of his kind? ‘* Men should know,”’ said Bacon, in 
his high rebuke of the Samian, for the arrogance of such a boast,— 
“Men should know that in the theatre of human actions, it is only for 
God and angels to be spectators !”” 

** And here,” said I—(gazing around the little chamber in which a 
certain great man, a reasoner and a moralist, now no more, was accus- 
tomed to compose his lucubrations),—‘‘ Here then he wrote those works 
which the future age will appreciate.’? The room was dark, gloomy, eon- 
fined ; it looked only upon dead walls; it was in the heart of a metropolis. 
As for the avium cantus (the song of the birds), two dull, tame sparrows 
Were quarrelling for a straw in the dingy court below. As for the cithara 
(or the classic melody), you heard, at a distance, the whirr of the knife- 
grinder’s wheel: or, at best, a broken_drone from a most joyless hurdy- 
gurdy. ‘ And he wrote, you say, of a morning?’ “ Yes, sir, 
that table; the breakfast things were never removed till two o’clock, but 
he rose at eight.” The hurdy-gurdy—the two sparrows—the dead wall 
—the knife-grinder’s wheel !—What an association! I never turn to 
the pages of the philosopher but what I fancy I see all these accompani- 
ments of his inspiration! I imagine I detect the cause both of a certain 
coarse and material complexion, and of a depreciating - sioomy esti- 
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mate of men’s future prospects, which characterize his genius. He had 
published nothing before: he lived. in that: house looking upon: the dead 
wall, « The imfluence of the dead wall is to:be detacted iy every view the 
philosopher, takes of the destinies of mankind.'| He bounds with: a dead 
wall their dim futurity ! . retdn vid 1 
But, some years since, [ was visiting the retreat of one of our country’s 
»and my guide, taking me into his morning room, bade me remark 
w still it-was, and how remote from all noise or intrusion ;» it. was 
ated. from the rest of the house. Trees of venerable size over- 
shadowed the green turf upon which the casement opened ;: but through 
their interstices you caught glimpses of the lake that flowed below ; and 
there you saw the squirrel, nalf tamed, beneath the nearest ‘tree; and 
aloft, with its peculiar rushingness of wing, you heard the flight of the 
scarce-seen ring~dove. There was quiet around; but not the quiet of 


dulness—not the quiet of a dead wall, and the dreary dingmess ofa 
back yard. 

** And at what time, ma’am, did he mostly write ?”’ 

** Chiefly at. or after. breakfast,—for about three hours,—and the 
breakfast things were never disturbed till he had finished, and gone out 
(which he generally did about noon); for he used to stop every now 
and then, and feed the birds with the crumbs,” 

You see what a confidant and familiar friend a man makes of the 
subject of my essay! And the lawn and the high trees, and the squirrel 
and the ring-dove, and the gentle charity to the birds—these are my asso- 
ciations when | open the pages of the poet ; but amongst the associations 
of both poet and sage—(of the man of towns and the man of rural life)— 
belong also and equally the time and appliances of—breakfast ! 

But turning from the more intellectual view of the * gentleman usher 
of the day,’’ what racy scenes in our various novelists have not been 
painted in connexion with this initiatory meal. What think you of the 
breakfasts of Fielding and Smollett? How vividly you see before you 
the small inn and the round table—and Parson Adams with the loaf in 
one hand, and no idle blade in the other—or the easy swagger of Tom 
Jones, as-he rises from the board, and prepares you for an adventure 
before noon—or the long face of Strap, who perhaps hath forgotten that 
breakfasts must be paid for, and whose Caledonian nature hateth much 
the aspect of “ the bill.” And Scott, too—with what breakfasts has he 
loaded the table of imagination! What heroes are his whew they come 
to a venison pasty! I beg the reader to recollect how the young Quentin 
Durward, in the fourth chapter of that delectable romance called from 
his name, breaketh his fast in the ambiguous presence of Maitre Pierre. 
With what an appetite hath the fictionist gifted the healthful savage im 
order that he may flesh his valour heroically on the PATE DE PERIGORD, 
“* whose vast walls of magnificent crust seemed raised like the bulwarks of 
some rich metropolitan city ’’—from whose battered muniments the vic- 
torious beleaguer carries his ivory army, to the softer conquests of the 
“* delicate ragout,”’ and “the ham which had once supported a noble wild 
boar in the neighbouring wood of Montrichet—then the white bread, 
too, made into little round loaves called boules—and, lastly, the flask of 
leather called bottrine, which contained about a quart of exquisite vin de 
Beaulme.”” And then, as the Scotchman eats and eats—verily, edax 
rerum—observe the scene; the large room, the faggot blazing on the 
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hearth, the sturdy and intent adventurer plying his pleasing task, and, the 
dark brow half relaxed, and the bitter ‘lip: half in emile, and the'chilling 
eye half complacent—of the formidable Martre Pierre! 1 think, howbeit, 
that after such a breakfast,—termed by the author himself “ an enor- 
mous meal,’’—it would have been more skilful and disereet to have de- 
ferred to a more convenient opportunity the event of the hero’s first 
falling in love!’ ‘The reader will recollect that the worthy Quentin was 
just fresh from his desperate achievement at the walls of the pasty; when 
the door opens, and—the heroine appears! Now, I‘humbly opine that 
the heart would be more free and more exposed to the boy-god’s shaft, 
if it had not been neighboured end guarded by so recent a garrison from 
the walls of the venison pasty. But let it pass—the “ Almanach des 
Gourmands ”’ holds a different doctrine, and deposeth seriously that Eros, 
(or Anteros, perchance,) never kindles his torch ‘so: brightly as when he 
illumines his wick at the kitchen fire. 

And then, too, a propos of my subject, who hath forgotten the Tower 
of Tillietudlem, and the ever-memorable breakfast of which his Most 
Sacred Majesty, Charles II., did there partake? Ah! cold—cold the 
hand that gifted us with such merry, as with such graver, memories ! 
But Quiet is the elixir of life—joy then to the dead ! 

The skein of my lucubration grows long. Wind we it up at once, 
that it may lie at least compact in this receptacle of odds and ends. 

** And how, Sir, do you yourself pass the morning hours? Are 
of the town or country? Do you look out on dead walls or green fields ? 
Tarriest thou with thy morning friend till noon, loitering over some beloved 
book, or pleasing thyself with yet more indolent meditation? or art thou 
quick, precise, and wont to gird thyself at once to the toils and business 
of the day ?” 

Alas! dear reader, I am but a weed upon the stream—no fixed spot— 
no settled life in the cool shade, or the sunny margin of the world’s great 
waters, is mine ;—I am borne on, now resting long hours in some cranny 
or brake that thwarts the shoreward current—now whirled with the nois 
eddies into the midmost tide. I have no habits, but passively do I yiel 
myself to the ever-varying courses of events! Here are we to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Why should we form habits—why lay down laws that 
cannot bind us? Day certifies to night—but neither of day nor of night 
can we certify to ourselves. Change snatches us’ from our resolves—a 
moment can scatter to the winds our firmest plans—customs may be our 
masters, they cannot be our slaves. Why should we form habits? . 
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A FEW SPECIMENS OF AN UNPUBLISHED TRANSLATION 
OF HORACE. 


Amon those literary enterprises which youth commenced, but which 
the nature of the unquiet time forbids to maturer years the hope of com- 
pletion, was a Translation from Horace, upon principles somewhat dif- 
ferent from those on which former translations have been attempted. 
The classical reader will perceive that the author of the following speci- 
mens of a new translation of Horace has not endeavoured to imitate the 
metres of the Roman poet, but to catch that Roman spirit to which the 
Gallic frigidities, usually termed classical, are so obstinately opposed. If 
the spirit of the original be in any way caught, so the reader will also 
find that the sense is, for the most part, very literally adhered to. The 
translator has selected for the sample he offers to the reader, not those 
Odes which he has best executed, but which are usually considered the 
most difficult, nay, almost impossible, faithfully to translate. The greater 
the task, the greater, he trusts, will be the indulgence accorded to the 
attempt. 





Book I.—Ope V. 
To Pyrrha. 


On many a rose reclined, 
All odour-bathed, in some cave’s grateful lair,— 
Say for what slender youth shall Pyrrha bind, 
Simple in simplest garb, her amber hair ? 


How oft the broken vow, 
And the changed Gods, the credulous dupe shall weep, 
As o'er thy mind’s smooth calm, so halcyon now, 
Wond'ring he views the dark winds, roughening, sweep ! 


He now thy golden charms 
Enjoys, and hopes thee aye as prompt to please ; 
Nor dreams, unconscious lapped within thine arms, 
Of all that waits him in the faithless breeze. 


Ah! hapless they for whom 
Thou glow’st—untried, as yet, thy treacherous love ; 
But I am one escaped the watery tomb, 


And hang my robes the Sea-God’s shrine above! * 





* They who escaped shipwreck dedicated to Neptune the garb in which they 
had reached the shore. 
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Unpublished Translution of Horace: - 


Book -I.—Ope IX: 
To Thaliarchus. 


Benocp how, on the lofty brow 
Of lone Soracte, stands the Yis strous snow ! 
Ill bears its load the labouring wood, 
And creeps the sharp ice through the halting flood. 
Dissolve the cold |—the hearth shall smile, 


Heaped—largely heaped—with many a blazing pile ! 


Come, Th slinrohua, bid the wine, 

Some four years old, in Sabine goblets shine ! 
Leave to the Gods the rest, who still 

Loud winds with waters battling, at their will ; 
So that at last no angrier breeze 

Stirs the wild ash, or waves the eypress-trees. 
The future of the morrow shun, 

or count true gain with each revolving sun, 

Nor spurn, til age green joy 

Makes chill—-soft love, or + dance, fair boy ! 
Thee shall blithe sports please now, 

And blandest whispers, nighaly murmured low ; 
And the glad laugh from coyish maid 

Hid in some Poa that laug " the nook betray'd ;) 
And Love's dear ledge this armlet band, 

Or ring, hard won from dear, reluctant hand |! 





Boox I1.—Oprt XXXVIII. 


Wirn the Persian pomp away,— 

Away with your costly wreath, boy ; 
Nor seek for the spot, I pray, 

Where the lingering roses breathe, boy. 


If thou wouldst please me, see 
That the myrtle-bough be mine, boy ; 
The myrtle-bough suits thyself—and me 
Drinking me, the arching vine, boy. 





Boox III.—Opbe XXI. 
To his Wine Cask. 


On mine own natal day, 


(When Manlius held the sway,) 
Thou, too, receiv’dst a soul, O pious Cask ! 
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Unpublished Translation of Horace. 


Or if to jest or sadness, 


Or love's deli¢jops madness, . , 









Or in pleasant, sl 


No matter what t 


Or to quarrel thou wouldst stir us, 
sleep inter us,— .- 
Corvinus bids thee !—Come, awake thee to thy task! 


‘date 


Thouvart worthy’ 6f thy fates” ” 





















oy “Anda mérry day is thine’ Said | 
To shed the slow ‘dnd lafiguid blood of thy old friend, the Wine! 
Corvinus, fond of epee mit 
From the old Socratic teachings, 
Is not $o rugged as on thee to frown. 
What! are We, too, not. told 
How the rigid worth of old 
Cato himself, at rosy wine, 
My cask, like thine, 
Would ofttimes' mellow down ! 
Thou, with thy gentle force, 
From its hard and crabbed' course 
Canst draw to thy dear will the crabbed mind ; 
Grave Wisdom’s troubles stealing, 
And the closest thoughts revealing, 
At the beck of thy joyous God, whose name is ‘* To unbind.”* 


a in An tae alc ee lUlUCM.UCUF 


Bringer of strength thou art, 
And of hope to the anxious heart ;— 

Thou givest Want itself the bold brow of a God ;— 
And the poorest learn from thee 
Unquailingly to see 

The soldier's glistening, arms—the monarch’s boding nod ! 
Thee, Baechus,—and, between us, 
We won't object to Venus,— 

Shall welcome in, with the entwining Graces. 
So honour we the Wine 
While the living Jamps shall shine, 

Till through the air the fading stars the merry Day-God chases ! 





* Lywus, from Avsiy. 
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WATERING PLACES,” 
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“ Salve Paonia lurgitor nobilis unde !"’ 
dtats ¥. 10 )—(Craen.” 


———————s 4 


Anp now arrives that agreeable period, of the year, when bandboxes 
and trunks are once more in request; when marned.couples remove the 


drag chains from themselves to their britskas; when, n -maids and, | 


pointérs, and’ ‘children and double-barrelled guns are packed up, and 
shifted about, for the purposes of benevolent, enjoyment; when there is 
an extraordinary demand for cases of gunpowder and cigars; when all 
the extra copies of the old new novels are transferred from. the. counters 
of London to those of Cheltenham and Brighton’; and when the chief 
question in every itinerant household is—“ Well, what watering-place 
shall we decide on?” , 

For me, who was always of a migratory and rambling turn—these 
gentle Bais of England were wont in former ‘days to possess no petty 
attraction. I have visited nearly every one of them, “non cultor parcus 
nec infrequens ’’—I have played at-whist in the steam-vessel to Margate, 
and roamed, draught-book in hand, a solitary. pedestrian, by the banks 
of Winandermere and Westdale, . : 4 . 

I love, now that my watering-place days are nearly, over, to recall my 
recollections of them. And the first of August, 1833, reminds me of all 
those former Augusts which shone down upon my youthful excursions, in 


search of pleasure or adventure. And thou, oh great Leviathan of the ~ 


deep!—thou that spreadest thyself from east.to west along the cliffs of 
Sussex—thou, oh dissipated and unromantic Brighton !—thou shalt re- 
ceive the immortalizing mention. Does there live any man, from the age 
of twenty to sixty, English-born, and possessing the animal means to 
transfer himself from spot to spot—the wishing-cap of wealth—who hath 
not already visited ‘* the windy Eden of the Sussex wave?” I envy him 
the eager eye and the animated pulse with which he will enter that town 
which the antiquarians of guide-books assure us derives its name from 
Brighthelm, the Saxon bishop!,, What/noise! what-bustle! what life ! 
what gladness! The spires and domes of the Pagoda (cheap teniple 
consecrated to Moria, the goddess of Folly) seem to say to him—* For- 
get to be fastidious—abandon thyself to thy whims, no matter how ex- 
pensive—laugh at the dull lessons of economy—scatter about,thy guineas 
and be merry.”’’ The great characteristic of Brighton is this :—for the 
first two or three days every thing seems to you inordinately cheerful and 
prodigiously excited—the promenades are so full—the people are so well 
dressed—horses, and flies, and donkeys, and dandies, crowd successively 
upon you in the riot of exuberant existence. You imagine that English- 
met. have ceased to be English—you believe them to be positively gay ; 
but before a week has waned, the delusion falls from your eyes, you per- 
ceive that the gaiety is a bisiness and the pleasure a ceremony; the 
same faces, and the same horses, and the same flies, and the same don- 
keys—at the same hour and the same places, impress you at length with 
one melancholy sentiment of sameness. As those who were snatched 
into faéry land were enraptured at first with the gaiety, and saddened at 
last with the monotony, of the Brownie’s life, you find that the English 
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hilarity will not bear a continued inspection, and that what at first seemed 
to you a smile is in reality a yawn. 


“ Subdola dum ridet placidi pellacia ponti.” 


N.B.—Brighton is a very tolerable flirting place, but a very bad mar- 
rying one—the number of damsels distracts you, the number of engage- 
ments occupy. The idle and the solitary only fall in love; and dandies 
have a wonderful intuition into the tactics of dowagers. 

Away from the shores of St. Brighthelm, through the “ genteel ’’ deso- 
lation of Worthing,—swarming with children, and breathing of asses’ 
milk,—through the rocky insipidities of Bognor, “‘ a tranquil situation,” 
saith the eulogist, “ replete with every convenience and comfort,” but 
melancholy as 

“A in a parlour 
All silent pa al damn'd!"— 

away through Little Hampton, boasting a coach from London three 
times a-week—with its inn on a sand-bank, and its houses in a row; 
sweet spots for those families “ who seek seclusion,”’ and intend, bya 
“ change of air,” to signify only “ achange of dulness.” We find 
ourselves—heaven knows how, for our tour is irregular and capricious— 
at Eastbourne. I remember well spending sundry weeks in that serene 
retirement. You may get some good rabbit-shooting in the neighbour- 
hood ; you may read some very old novels; you may visit some very old 
castles; atid you may play at billiards with the marker ad libitum. 
But, I confess, that my chief amusement in this “ delightful village ”’ was 
in watching the honey-moon of a young couple who had married for love, 
and who eame down to Eastbourne to yawn themselves into a belief of 
their happiness. Being a mere boy myself at the time, with my head full 
of rhymes and raptures, the contemplation of these young persons was to 
me a very interesting study. The gentleman was a handsome younger son 
—high-spirited, gay, ceatatel: extravagant; the lady small, flaxen- 
haired, and pretty, with a fortune of some 20,0007. They used to drive 
every evening in a pony chaise. They looked wonde ully happy for 
the first week ; at the end of that time the bridegroom appeared somewhat 
regularly at the billiard-table ; he shortly afterwards suggested to me the 
advantages of rabbit-shooting. The lady sent for all the new novels. 
They have since retired to the country, and are, I believe, exceedingly 
happy. But, somehow or other, the contemplation of the honey-moon 
destroyed a vast number of illusions in my young brain, and I never 
afterwards caught myself repeating with Byron, 


“ Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister,” 


I have very little confidence in such administration ! 

A very ‘Different object of reflection was a short time afterwards sug- 
gested to me at Hastings—a pleasant and a passing hot watering-place, 
wherein at that time Mrs. C-—— drove about in a new, hot-looking 
chariot of yellow, with new, hot-looking liveries—a sort of representative 
ambassadress from the Dogdays. There, too, the handsome and whis- 
kered Captain B was wont to walk, matutinely, knee-deep into the 
sea (with sixteen dogs of all sizes), attired in a sailor’s dress—possibly 
he was benevolently ambitious to cool the impression produced by the 
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liveries and the solar chariot of Mrs. C——. In the publislied descrip- 
tion of Hastings occurs the following virtuous passage :—“ One circum- 
stance must, above all others, render Hastings dear to those who have a 
regard for morality, viz. Vice has not yet erected her standard here. The 
society at Hastings is gay without profligacy, and enjoys life without 
mixing in its debaucheries.”? It was after improving myself with the 
exemplary spirit of this comment, that I went to call upon an old friend 
of mme, who had just married a lady who had been divorced for his 
sake ! 

I know of nothing more eens ae than was the situation of these two 

ns: a more noble, generous, high-minded being than the man—a 
more brilliant creature than the lady, I never met. They had been early 
betrothed to each other, and separated by the old curse of parental 
authority. The lady had married a man of coarse habits and large for- 
tune; the gentleman had lived abroad for several years,—at his return. 
they met; and, in short, they were now married. He idolized the very 
ground she walked on; their sin, their sacrifices, had bound them indis- 
solubly to each other. Never did knight or troubadour, even in poetry, 
testify to mortal woman so chivalric, so tender a respect. He sought, 
by his own veneration rather than love, to make her forget the contempt 
of others: and she, poor lady, did forget that and all things, save the 
blight to his prospects and the obstacles she had heaped athwart his 
career,—these were exactly the thoughts which never occurred to him. 
Alas! their mutual generosity was their common punishment, and a 
bitter one it was; they never went out save at the dusk of evening, and 
then they sought the obscurest walks. In one of these melancholy pro- 
menades I was their companion. We suddenly met ’s brother, 
with his wife and daughter on either arm; the sister-in-law had been 
once the intimate friend of the adulteress ;—the happier brother paused 
for one moment; even by the twilight you saw the flush mount to his 
face,—then, instinctively glancing towards his young daughter, he 
passed on with a proud but quickened step; the relatives, the friends, 
were strangers evermore. 

An abrupt, a long pause took place in our conversation. The poor 
lady was the first to break it; she affected an unusual cheerfulness, and 
talked fast and gaily with the animation of old days. The pride of the 
husband gave way; he stopped short, looked hard in his wife’s face, pressed 
her hand to his heart, and then, despite his manhood, despite my presence, 
burst passionately into tears. Alas! poor —-—! he died shortly afterwards, 
and she did not survive him three months. Amidst all her misfortunes 
it, at least, was not her sentence to be left alone in a scornful world. 
What beacotis are kindled from barren and broken hearts! the recollec- 
tion of that night saved me in tee: from that concession to passion 
which had proved their curse. And if, oh! never-forgotten Julia! we 
have passed—saved—but not unscathed, from the most perilous trial in 
the life of either, we are preserved by the crime, we have escaped by the 





punishment, of others ! 
‘© What will you please to take, Sir, brandy and water—bottled 
hp , Sir?—very famous indeed ; the Hero is noted for its brown stout. 
és, Ma’am—a stool for the lady there. Come, my love, down to the 
cabin.—Where are the sandwiches, Ma’,—Dear me, there’s Greenwich 
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Hospital—Steward, I say, steward:— Yes, Sir.— What time shall we get 
to Margate ?”’ 14 to wrod thot), @ 18974 4 \899R YA OTDL 

We tevon board the steam-vessel—we are at Margate; of all places 
of amusement in England none are like unto Margate. Here the com- 
mercial character loses its characteristics~the trader no! longer thinks’ of 
pence and shillmgs—he gives himself up lavishly to the things of 
life—he ecalleth for hock with a lusty voice—he ‘in h tenderly 
touching the John Dories, and, in his soul, he damneth the cost. » There 
too all are equals; the absence of the chilling sneer of the great allows 
the young apprentice to relax from his stiffness, and to assume’ the man 
of ton without the dread of being likened to the original. | Sea baths in 
the morning prepare the appetite for shrimps and eggs; from shrimps 
and eggs thou passest to billiards, to pony-back, or to the reading- 
rooms. Then, too, to each of the baths, that, bright and newly painted, 
stretch seaward in a glistening row, is its own pianoforte !—some damsel 
gratuitously musical wakens its dulcet notes: and such’ pretty ‘gay- 
dressed lasses escaped from Aldgate, or from the long street of Oxford, 
glance, giggle, laugh and coquet around, that if thou art amorous thou 
mayest find here the English Cadiz. Many a Jewish dark eye looks arch 
at thee under its flowery and feathered: bonnet, for Jewesses abound 
at Margate. The tribes of Solomon and Levi pour forth in abundance 
down the sultry streets. Here, if thy name be oneof gentle note, sink it, 
and become a Hobson or a Smith; affect no superiority ; ‘flirt and dance 
and Jaugh thy fill, and never wilt thou find thy time less heavily em- 
ployed. Here what motley affluence of character, what vast miscellany 
of humours, greet thy observing but quiet gaze! Here mayest thou find 
materials, ay; and adventure too, for fifty novels and five hundred plays ! 
Whose vein shall the critics justly declare to be exhausted while Margate 
opens her arms to all the varieties of the most variegated classes? And beau- 
tiful is it to the philanthropist, as well as to the gallant or the observer, to 
behold trade thus throwing off its cares, and'the reserve of the mercantile 
respectability blowimg merrily about in the gay breezes of the’ pier. 
Some of my school-days were spent in the neighbourhood of this Om- 
phalon Gais > and well do I remember the portly president of its plea- 
sures, that most important of all important personages—the Master of 
the Ceremonies!) He was a character. In t old times, ere ‘the 
feudal government began to cede to the federal, Margate, Broudstairs, 
and Ramsgate, the triple Geryon of the coast, were united under one lordly 
sway; mow each community claimeth its'own separate master of the 
ceremonies—the union of the three kingdoms has been repealed. Thou, 
O illustrious C ! wert then supreme—defender of the faith, from 
the Margate assemblv-room of Cecil Square‘to the Broadstairs library uf 
Nuckell, and the Ramsgate ball-room of the Albion hotel! Captain 
C ——— wasa character! he valued himself on being the living picture of 
George IV... Fair was he in complexion—comely’m stomach—taper of 
leg; and his bow,—-it was George the Fourth’s to'a hair! It is said that 
when the good monarch visited those regions you could not tell Captain 
C —— from the King—alike the dignity—alike the condescension.’ ‘The 
visiters of Ma r were te epoca proud of the resemblance:—* Have 
you seen our Mr.C.?”? was the common inquiry to ‘strangers ;\ “a perfect 
gentleman—the very moral of his Majesty-!”’ ‘i | gene Sh 
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Broadstairs is. the exclusive circle.of Thanet—stiffly cheerful, and 
supereitiously, gay are its-habitants ; muchsdo they! value themselves: on 
being thoroughly gentee/ ; great is their horror of Margate—great their 
veneration for the,aristocratic tenants of the; ten guineas per week lodg- 
ing~houses. , No changefal and evanescent: visiters: are: they: yearly 
come) down the spinster and dowager habiiues—intimate are they at the 
library--rsedately, settled in their, pursuits -fond .are they of whist, and 
morerate are the stakes thereat.. Nor is there in the wide world a more 
charming place for:those, who think it vulgar to be merry. | grrr 

. Ramsgate is the golden medium between. the two.) it shuns the exube- 
rant mirth of Margate and the sobered, monotony of Broadstairs,» As at 
Broadstairs you ave,asked to tea, so.at Ramsgate you are asked: to dinner. 

, But the, carriage waits, Strike. we across. the country—never mind 
how much we go out of our, way ; post-horses travel fast and cheaply 
UPOM PAPE se b. tee? oil 9 
| Sontuanoion rises, white aud elegant, before. us. If: yoware fond of 
yachting, ‘“ now’s the time and now’s the hour,’’, There may you take 
sail to Guernsey, or Jersey, or the-——- Isle of Wight !—In fact, South- 
ampton, is a delightful sea-town, save that your windows will not look 
upon, the sea; the rides are beautiful ;. and)what must be remarkably in- 
teresting to the,intellectual pilgrim, we are informed by the Guide Book, 
that, the, house which is, now, Mr. Lewin's once belonged to Miss: Minifie, 
the authoress.—Miss Minifie! what were her works—what her literary 
triumphs-—-by what ties of immortal association is her virgin name con- 
nected with the,literary glories: of Southampton? Who will ever desire 
fame when Miss Minifie’s works suggest this interrogatory? Alas! how 
many melancholy morals do the great names of a watering-place suggest ! 
—Of course you will ride to Lymington, through forest scenes which:no 
part of England will excel; and perhaps if —_ meditate a book, or it 
may be self-destruction, you may settle for the summer in the beautiful 
dulness of Muddiford. Its cliffs, aboundin petrifactions, and after a short 
residence there you will probably be.a petrifaction yourself. The season 
wanes—we will reject the charms of Cromer and of Yarmouth. If you 
enter Norfolk, for heaven’s sake contemplate no amusement but that of 
shooting. Two years ago,.in visiting Cromer, I asked for the last) news- 
paper, the was October, and the newspaper they brought me was 
for the,10th of July, But Fellbrig, the family seat of the Windhams, is in 
the neighbourhood, and is the beau ideal of the residence of an English 

uire. ? 
“Well do. Il..remember returning from Edinburgh by. the. steam- 
vessel ;—“* sick unto death and like unto one appointed to die,’’ I was 

ut on shore at Scarborough... I was deposited at “a small but 

ighly.. respectable’? inn, Scarce, by dint of soda water and sleep, 
had I recovered from. the effects of the voyage, before | was informed, 
by a most, savoury odour, that dinner was preparing: it must be five 
o’clock, thought I.. Nay, it. was half-past two. There was but one 
dinner, for all the. guests;. they kept a table dhéte, and discouraged 
the: unsocial habits of the fastidious. You had—(Sir, are you fond of 
the, table?)—-you had five, hearty meals a day at this inn, and a 
bed-room, all, to yourself, for the sum of 3s. per diem!. and ‘by: the 
shade..of Polypheme, whose, stomach was his. god, you had: enow: for 
your money. j ascended through all the grades of hotel rank, from the 
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inn at 3s. per diem, to the inn at 4s., to the inn at 5s.6d., where there 
was located a jolly widow, who, the oldest guest at the table informed 
me, with a meaning air, had 6000/. at her own disposal, till I rose to the 
most elevated hostel or boarding-house, and became one of the exclusive 
set by the payment of, I think, no less a sum daily than 10s. But, alas! 
these sendilestiode are of by-gone years—by this time all may be changed! 
It was amusing to see how invariably in each location the hours of feast- 
ing were postponed in proportion to the increase of payment—a lan- 
guid appetite and a full purse are ever concomitants; and yet, in truth, 
each place had its five meals, and exuberant meals they were:—the 
great characteristic pleasure of Scarborough was, in one on eae 
they eat away the morning—they eat away the noon—they eat away the 
twilight,—and they eat away the drowsy hour that precedeth rest. Time 
was measured—occupations meted out from breakfast to lunch—from 
lunch to dinner—from dinner to tea—from tea to supper; each meal 
lasted its two hours ; and ten hours subtracted from the twelve leave but 
little time heavy on your hands. 

Doubtless the place abounds with attractions, but one has no leisure 
to attend to them. Who could ride to Castle Howard? even to Hack- 
ness? nay who could move a hundred paces from the town between the 
interstices of meals? Scarcely do you escape from breakfast but you 
are arrested by the summons to luncheon. It is fortunate that Harrow- 
gate is in the neighbourhood ; you get the gout at the one place, but you 
cure it at the other. 

We return by Buxton: the site of which being the ugliest spot in a 
beautiful country has, of course, been selected to build a ae of amuse- 
ment upon. Send a foreigner into these regions. The Peak of Derby- 
shire is one of the noblest features England possesses. Vaults, caves, 
cataracts, rocks, are all wonderfully adapted to excite your admiration, 
and to afflict you with rheumatism. Once visit the Peak, and I warrant, 
you will never forget it as long as you live ! 

Leisurely rolls on our carriage, and now we are at Matlock. Take it 
all in all, this is the most beautiful watering-place perhaps in England. 
The ruggedness of the cliffs, clothed with the richest verdure,—the dark 
Derwent flowing below,—the quiet and solitude of the place itself,—the 
beauty of the neighbouring country,—the variety of the wild flowers 
that reward the botanist,—make the place a paradise to those who can 
bear to live alone. For here there are no amusements, except those you 
create for yourself: Nature is your master of the ceremonies. There is 
a small fountain with a willow bending over it at the foot of the beau- 
tiful walks leading to the heights of Abraham, which is a perfect model in 
its way; and if you like a high situation, you will find a charming 
Tower, belonging to Mr. Gilbert, to be let in the midst of the grounds, 
half way up the ascent, backed by copses of thick firs, and command- 
ing a rich prospect of the vale below. But; above all, go and see 
Haddon; it is the only house extant which has been left just as 
it was in Henry VIII.’s time. It is small, compared with our 
notions of Gothic grandeur; the hall is rude and mean, and there 
is only one room possessing claims to architectural graces. But its 
melancholy and naked sim licity is its chief merit; the uneven stones 


in the court-yard,—the dark den where the porter slept,—the worn wood 
of the heavy gate, all impress you far more powerfull 
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ment which belongs to the antique, than the more ornate and florid 
castles of greater pretension in size and ions: From the dim 
chambers of Haddon Mrs. Ratcliffe is su to have borrowed some 


of her descriptions in the “* Mysteries of Udolpho ;” but the author has 
given a stately vastness to her creation which Haddon never , 

Pardon, O pleasant Bath, with thy rooms, and thy card-parties, thy 
scandal, and thy small talk ;—thy Milsom-street, benilading us of former 
glories ;—thy pump-room, Classic with the recollections of Beau Nash 
and of Bolingbroke, of Chesterfield, of Queen Charlotte, of Roderic 
Random, and hereafter, perchance, of Paul Clifford, and Long Ned ;— 
pardon, if I do not pause sufficiently to do homage to thee. ou art 
not belonging to this season of the year. Winter is thy summer, and 
summer is the “ winter of thy discontent.” Pardon, O Cheltenham, 
—hot, dry, and whist-playing,—pardon a similar omission. And thou, 
O Malvern Wells, half brother in likeness and aspect unto Matlock,— 
what need I say of thee, save that thou hast two boarding-houses and 
art surrounded by an amplitude of trees? But Leamington ; stay—we 
will halt at Leamington. For what recollections of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, and the Dun Cow,—¢f Kenilworth, and the false Leicester, 
and the high-nerved Queen,—are connected with the lions of its 
neighbourhood! And then, too, people are expected, according to the 
guide-books, to make excursions to the Leasowes, and mourn ovér 
Shenstone, or to Stratford-upon-Avon, and persuade themselves that 
they know Shakspeare by heart. And Leamington itself!—social— 
pleasant Leamington !—with a gallery of pictures, beautifully framed, 
and an excellent market of eggs and butter!—no place better favours a 
grande passion ; the rides, the walks, all foster sentiment, and ripen 
into one focus the levities of miscellaneous flirtation. And here, too, 
reigns the spirit of the departed Elliston. Here was his theatre :—here 
did he hope, like a second Alexander, to found a second dramatic capi- 
tal ;—here ‘* the ingenious Mr. Pratt’? wrote ingeniously bad books ; 
—and here the Great Room values itself upon the splendour of its 
chandeliers. 

On—on ;—or we shall lose the autumn. On to Dorsetshire and to 
Weymouth! To my mind Weymouth is haunted ground: what novels, 
redolent of Minerva, (the Minerva Press,) have consecrated the ground ! 
Was there not once written “ A Summer at Weymouth, or the Star of 
Fashion ???—a brilliant precursor of the “‘ Almacks” and “ Granby”’ 
schools! Does not the Esplanade remind you of it? Did not Ralph 
Allen, too,—the Allworthy of Fielding,—first recommend the fair borough 








‘to watering-place notoriety? Was not the first machine that ever 


startled the Weymouth sea nymphs dedicated to his use? And what 
pleasure in these places, rife with the glory of our grandsires, does it 
not impart to us to read the laws yet regulating the ball-room? How 
charmed are we to find in these reservoirs of ancestral civilization, that 
‘on Tuesday and Friday Evenings, ladies must not appear in the as- 
sembly-room in riding habits,—that gentlemen will please to leave their 
swords at the door,—and that no dogs on any account be admitted !” 
Alas! the Star of Fashion is set! Gone is the influence of the Minerva 
Press ; we can never make Weymouth what it was ; its interest is of the 
past, not the present—it is a Rome—it is a Babylon—it is a Palmyra. 
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And now we are in Devonshire, which returns to Parliament Lord 
Ebrington and Lord John Russell. Out on the political a of 
the time that makes us'think of such trifles!) Does not Devonshire con- 
tain Sidmouth, and Teignmouth, and Exmouth, and ever so many 
mouths besides? What 1 recollections embalm these delicious 
resorts! Did not Miss Pennyman lend “ her singularly elegant cottage 
orn-e” to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales (or rather to Queen 
Caroline) in her visits,to these parts? And does not Compton Cast’e, 
near unto Teignmouth, contend with Hayes Farm for the honour of birth- 
place te Sir Walter Raleigh? Is not the chapel of Exmouth indebted 
to Lord Howe for its communion plate? And has not Dawlish obtained 
much of its reputation from *‘ the elegant muse of Dr. Downman in his 
beautiful poem on Infancy ?” 

But, in fact, all these ports of Devonshire are well worthy of a pilgrim- 
age. The richness of the culture—the mildness of the air—the foliage, 
sloping to the coast—the “‘ frequent feudal towers’? that gleam forth 
through woods and over vales,—render this portion of England interest- 
ing to every man who desires to see what merry England once was, ere 
commerce, aud machinery, and spinning-wheels, and forges, took all mirth 
from her heart, and grinded her poetry into money-making. 

If the fairies, yet linger among us, seek them in Devonshire, even 
rather than at the Lakes. Tourists, and sketchers, and emulators of 
Wordsworth, have ruined the associations of the last ; but in Devonshire, 
all is primitive and all is natural; the moon shining over the haughty 
walls of Powderham, the exceeding verdure of the grass, the scents 
from the hedges, the exuberance of the wild flowers, the rivulets rushing 
into the blue sea—all steep us so deep in visions and in poetry, that we 
are scarcely fit for the world when we return. 

But our tour is over—our pleasant task is done—the tired horses are 
drooping at the door of our hotel—we are in London once more. Yet 
thou, reader, whose journey is to begin, rejoice that thou canst quit 
* the dust and the roar of Rome.’? Heed not thou the proud lament of 
the squires that country-houses are unheeded, and that shooting is going 
(where it should go) to the sr 8 for the few only have country-houses, 
but watering places are to the many. Rejoice that such various and 
healthful resorts are open to thy election. Bright be the sun, and smooth 
be the roads, and invigorating the breezes, as thou speedest on, seeking 
relaxing ease in the only idle places yet left to the working-world of 
England, Ah, happy if thou canst forget for a little while the cares of 
business or the schemes of avarice, the disappointments thou hast 
experienced, and the chimeras that yet lure thee to toil, to hope, or to 
aspire ! 
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and he disc all the duties of life .as,one whose. iples’ were ‘ well 
based. But, ! who. is perfect.?. Dr. St...Clarehad..one private, but 
— + ~oDy-e the ser gna of 1801, -his seabed of 
, returned from college in order to ‘the h t n 
his first absence from hhdate, and his a Shae Boned ptbento with 
excessive pleasure by his gentle mother, kind father, afd’ nine happy boys 
and yirls, ali of whon received him with open arms. But his'mother, whose 
muldness-and spirit of acquiescence were proverbial, felt-slightly irritated on 
this evening, by the Doctor hurrying the children, one atter another, a full 
-hour sooner to bed than usual, and. when, at-last, it- came. to “ dear Tom's” 
turn, she could not help hinting that she.had rather hoped to be somewhat 
later than usual.on this happy occasion, - ; , , 
“‘ My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should consider that, Tom has travelled 
sixty ‘miles to-day, and for a youth of his slight fame, and who has been 





‘more confined than usual for some months, that is rather severe work. I 
‘see he requires rest ;-and, besides, 1 have 'to ride early to-morrow morning, 


and as you always.insiston seemg me breakfast, it is.time; on your account, 


; *) 


in full possession of the dining-room., .... . , 1 Bie ON, 
They were no sooner gone than. he rose from his seat, locked, the door, 
withdrew the key, and snuffing the candles, put his hand in his pocket, 
and brought from thence a packet which might contain three sheets. of 
ordinary pest paper. This he turned over twice or thrice, rn in at the 


ends, and examined the plain and’scarcely impressed wafer 


. At-that moment the table cracked; as: sometimes do in au over: 
heated room. He started, dropped thedetter into his pocket,-and-extin- 
ished the lights, After a;pause,, he lighted a,wax, taper and retired. to 
42 consulting. room, where, no one. ever presumed to..disturb him. Here, 
however, he again secured himself; and hghting a lenge Im, Oye 
-on'a table, stirring the firg, and putting on a small tear ettle, -he once more 
‘withdrew the letter from his pocket, and waiting until the water was fully 
boiling, went through the usual process of softenmg a wafer, He had just 
‘effected his purpose, when the bell was: with a'sharpness:‘which 
indicated impatience, and the Doetor,-at the same, moment, threw a ‘thick 
cloth over the lamp. etpaw 

“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived?" said a person in an agitated 
voice. 

“ Yes, sir.” > eae 

The gentleman, it would seem, was proceeding into the lobby; for the 
servant said, “ You canna-gang-in,. sit; they've all quyet, and have been 
this half hour.” “ 

“ Quiet at half-past nine! You must be mistaken; they would never 
go so soon to bed on the night of their boy's arrival. I have just been to 
the coach for a letter, but he tells me that he saw my brother put 
it into the hands of Master St. Clare: and I must have it to-night.” — : 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The Doctor and Sandy rede maista 


last night, and they're to ride soun the morn, and | canna disturb the 
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house. It's an hour, dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and that's the 

way I'm oN the door. e're to hae company the morn,—ye'll be 

here,—an am gztting Aesit Sandy's wark; for thae rides maks him as 
as nae Ny 

It seemed as if the visitant’s mind: was too much occupied to permit his 
interrupting her, or even to speak when her harangue had ceased, for he 
stood silent a considerable time. At last he said—* Oblige me, my good 

here, this is Christmas eve,—oblige me by asking Master Clare for 
letter. I was unfortunately detained in the country, else I should 
have been here four hours since. ' 
_ “ Would to God that you had,” sighed the Doctor, who heard all that 
. “ Would to God that you had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “‘ Mr. Tom gae the letter to his father.” 

“* Well, ask the Doctor for it ;—he cannot be in bed.” 

** But he can: howsoever I'll see.” 

She returned, saying, * My mistress says the Doctor’s no in his room, 
and that maybe he's out.” 

“ Good God !"' exclaimed the young man. 

* Oh fie! Whist,—and you to be a minister. What signifies the bit 
letter compared wid an oath ?” 

“ I am.exceedingly surprised at all this. Why the door chain was up, 
—he cannot be out.’ 

‘* Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor can do a hantle things that 
other folks canna do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch phrase, she “ clashed the door in 
his face,’ and went muttering along the lobby “ keepin folk clavering there ; 
however, I'se warrant it 's a guid shillin, and it’s come in guid time noo 
when the mistress has ta’ened into her head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no enviable situation. Indeed, 
short of the compunetion attendant on crimes of the deepest die, we can 
scarcely conceive a more astounding confusion than his must have been. 

When the door elosed, he seated himself, drew his breath, separated his 
fore finger and thumb im order to press the damp wafer into its former state ; 
but his repentanee and honour proved weak opponents to his master passion. 
Besides, the letter was from one of the professors under whose immediate 
care his son had been ;--perhaps it contained remarks on his abilities or 
conduct ;—and he almost persuaded himself that he had a right to see what 
was said of his boy. Mr. veney, the gentleman who had called for 
the letter, was the youngest of sons and six daughters, while the pro- 
fessor just alluded to was the eldest, so that there was more than twenty 
years di in their . 

oe and attentively did Dr. St. Clare twice peruse what he had thus 
surreptitiously obtamed ; and with something approaching to a groan, did 
he restore the whole, ag well as he could, to its original state. But some- 
how it did not please him; the wafer was rebellious, and the ends of the 
envelope could not be compelled into their former compact and exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to rest: and, after a feverish 
and wearisome night, he started up, on Christmas morning, long before 
day-light, ordered his horse, and rode forth, in the hope that the sharp air 
might brace his nerves, and the approaching light present objects to his 
view which might divert his mind from the recollection of his meanness. 
How far he suceeeded in either the one or the other we cannot tell. 

Young Abergaveney was in his twenty-first year when the above-men- 
tioned incident took place. His father had been a banker, and 
died in 1800, merely not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, and 
his youngest son, all unprovided for. But yet, though almost a boy, and 
worth nothing, to him did those seven females tly look for support. 
The eldest son (the professor) had married early, and found his fees, &c. 
&e. Sc. quite little enough for the support of a wife, an increasing 
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family, and . ‘The two others were 
family ar pearances ban abroad, 
road 


themselves, and, for some to 
struggle for existence. There was but’ one to means of support 
for young Abergaveney—a Seotch Chureh,—and by a 





as it seemed, the old incumbent of died a months after 
Mrs. Abergaveney had become a widow. Her son, the sub- 
ject of this little memoir, had all his life been for the divine 
vocation ; hence the females of his father's family now fixed thei 


their on 
a as ae a hope: and, in fact, until he should be provided fot, he had 
pain of sharing in a maintenance procured partly i ' 
by loans, if not gifts. Considering all these pressing soehubtoneeh ! 
people were shocked at the tardiness with which he went ee the pre- 
vious steps to being licensed ; and still more so, when he hardly. be 
prevailed on to write a letter of thanks to the patron who, unasked, had 
sent him the presentation to the Church of —— =~, his native -place. 
- John Abergaveney had hitherto been a universal favourite with all who 
knew him ; which, owing to his father's situation and extraordinary popus 
larity, was everybody. His mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful and 
proper thing done towards their patron, had betrayed her son's backward- 
ness, and were there not enough of people to propagate the surmises of 
ignorance and idleness? “ What could the lad mean? Was he not sen- 
sible of his mother's and sisters’ destitution? Did he not know that their 
existence, that is, their station, depended on him?” A cause was sought 
for his apparent ingratitude,—for the more than indifference which he had 
exhibited towards his good fortune, and for his previous slowness in fitting 
himself for discharging the heavy responsibility which it had pleased Pro- 
videnee to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it was consciousness of inability. 
“ But he had passed his trials.” “ Umph!" said some; arid “ Whough!” 
said others; ‘‘ We all know what sort of trials are passed, and what sort of 
folks are passed upon us.” ‘ But he was always reckoned a clever youth.” 
“ Yes, and a kind one: yet see how little he seems to rejoice in the pro- 
sperity that awaits his family.” 

During the intermediate time between the ee and ordination, 
all eyes were upon him, and it was remarked that he had lost the brilliant 
hue of health which had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, that 
his lively and sweet blue eye had become dull and sunken, and that the 
elasticity of his step was gone. The hitherto popular boy and youth began 
now to have enemies. What.a taint there is in misfortune! _— no one 
knew what his misfortune was. His first sermon was anticipated by the 
majority with invidious pate by a portion with such obscure doubts as 
to prevent any committal of judgment on their part, and a few kind hearts 
did beat high with hope and fear. ; 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag himself up the pulpit stairs; but 
he read a psalm, and got through a prayer with tolerable success. His 
text was remarkable and imapplicable to the particular , at least.so 
most people thought even in the short e of reading, in a slow and 
héllow tone—‘* As a madman who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, 
so is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, ‘ I am in sport.” 
As he uttered the last word, he fixed his eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose seat 
was exactly opposite to him, and instantly fainted. . 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the only medical man in church; 
but he seemed fixed to his seat, and suffered the poor young man to be 
carried out without even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous fever, and did not leave his room 
for matiy weeks ; during which time, as is usual, his place was su | 
the Presbytery. It was rumoured that they taxed him with the 
of his text on the day of his unlucky first appearance, and that he 
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and with adignity which the excessive sweetness of his disposi- 
n suffered him to assume, that “he did not'know he was amenable 
Presbytery for his texts ; and that he’sapposed, if he had chosen, in 

the words most irrélevant, no one: could dare to’ find fault, 
it thei Ht Hite ms 


public nad mich resembles a collection of mob boys ;‘a straw 
tue Hallo!” tothe villain ; “ Hey!” ‘to the saint, ‘It depends 
less than a breath which it shall be. Which it should be is often known 
to God. , | | rs 
é previous change in Abergaveney's appearance, his sudden fainting, 
and his remarkable look towards Dr. Si. Clare, which many had observed, 
turned the tide of disfavour for a space on the physician. “ He had surely 
been guilty of something which had wounded the feelings of the’ oung 
man, and every one knew that he was particularly sensitive.” The Doctor 
had a seeondary fault, one which is almost a natural consequence of intense 
curiosity, viz. a tendency to sneer; for the consciousness of possessing se- 
crets known to nobody else is very apt to generate this cruel and unman 
uality, It was immediately resolved, in all the committees of scandal, 
that he had inflicted something of contumely on the young minister.’ This 
current for some days, but, on mature consideration, such a cause 
could not have produced such an effect. “ No, no, the doctor's a doctor ; 
and, faith, doctors get into queer secrets—ay, that is just it." This was 
the more especially sufficient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare was always mute 
on the subject; and, generally speaking, a man is never so well justified 
as by silence,—that is, if he be of a certain standing in society. 
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former feeling towards Abergaveney had been that of an ill-defined — 


disapprobation, a something which, as it were, stood on the slenderest pivot, 
to be turned by any chance; but now there was a chillness towards him 
ap hing to the freezing point. 

congregation for a time went to church uncertain which co-presbyter 
was to preach, and at length became totally indifferent about going at all. 
They had ceased to inquire after a man that they were scarcely disposed to 
call their pastor, and dozens were on the point of taking seats in the dif- 
ferent secessions. But their inert attention was roused one Sunday morn- 
ing by a report that Mr. T——, then a rising orator, was that day to hold 
forth. The very bells seemed to be mapieed. There was a pith and clear- 
ness in the tingle which had not greeted the ears of the parish of 
for a long time. The air was breathless, and the sun shone forth with that 
sweet complacency which we are apt to fancy peculiar to a Sabbath morn. 
There was a quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. Chest lids were up— 
coats and hats were brushed—and a quarter of an hour before the usual 
time all the plebeian seats were filled. In five minutes more, shopkeepers, 
&c. &c. might be seen in their places ; and even the aristocracy (for they, 
too, had heard the titillating news) arrived a short space too soon. All 
were seated—noses were blown—the pinch preparatory to attention taken— 
Bibles turned up the right way—ladies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved 
or ungloved hands as colour or ornaments might induce—and the patron 
sat with his arms recumbent on his green velvet cushion. All, in short, 
was significant of the deep attention of people curious to see and to hear. 
Eyes were eagerly bent on the pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those liable to 
extra-excitation could scarcely be said to move. _Theminister's seat began 
to fill, and———-Good heaven !—Mr. T——, the ted orator, followed the 
ladies, and placed himself beside the youngest and the fairest! What next ? 
An awful pause ensued! It is, in fact, astonishing how rational «creatures 
can be so excited.— (Query, are they rational?) At last, with a firm step, 
an upright look, and, in fact, the bearing of one who has buckled on his 
sword and bared his right arm, Mr. Abergaveney entered his it. ‘There 
Was ® simultaneous change in position, The plebeians leant their heads 
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on the fronts oftheir seats~the. shopkeepers..took ® pinch of. 
ned and ruffled the leaves arty x ale af 


_ ba 
elbows from their leaning, places, and reclined back, and the patron a 
himself to his utmost sitting altitude. | 


bi0o Vis? 
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tub pagan a 

-Mr, Abergaveney looked five years, older than when he had been ' 
seen, but he was entirely self-possessed. His, text was, from. » 
—he always preferred the Old Testament,—and, the , words | = 
do you say we are wise, and the Jaw of.the Lord is with us? tal > 
tainly.in vain made he tt, the pen of the, Seribes is,yain.’ | It, abe 
lengthen our memoir too much to give. even the briefest abstract 
the. sermon that followed, farther than that. it embraced, the follies..anc 
sins of the world, the presumption of saying that.we are like those who, 
have a divine law for their guide, and the hitherto small.moral. 
resulting from it. Suffice it, to say, that-those who raised their heads to, 
listen and to scoff remained in immoveable attention, and perhaps scarcely, 
an eye was withdrawn from his face until he had ceased,to speak, . There, 
was no allusion to himself im any way, excepting at the close of the service, , 
when he said, “ Being still weak from a recent illness, a reverend brother. 
will do duty for me in the afternoon.” 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in. their seats, and all went forth in, 
utter silence. A complete reaction had taken place. People wondered, 
that they should have found anything surprising in a young, man. being, too, 
modest to rush into a situation of such responsibility; or that a. change, 
consequent on much serious thinking should have taken place in his appear-, 
ance ; or that he should have fainted on the immediate approach of 'so 
severe an illness. They even found out that it was, perfectly natural, under. 
the influence of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to +ave fixed his 
eyes on a medical friend, the man who had known all his ailments from 
boyhood. ‘* The Doctor's conduct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but all 
was assuredly right with the young orator.’ An orator! How far was, 
John Abergaveney's eloquence removed from the thing called oratory !_ How. 
little did he wish to be thought the possessor of‘such froth ! ' 

So great had been the forenoon’s excitement, that even the animated, 
thundering, and impressive T—— was. listened to in the after part of the, 
day with something approaching to a yawn. Toes ) 

e unexpected discourse of Abergaveney served most of the parishioners, 
for conversation during the week, and Saturday evening found man and: 
woman anxious for the morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition! the word dropped 
insensibly from my pen, and calls for an apology. It must be found in the 
Gee tincture of Scottish feeling with regard to the pulpit gladiatorship of 

s country. 

Tikenadure and suspicion were lulled asleep ; no one hinted that the ser-. 
mon might be borrowed, or that, even if his own, it might be the top and 
cream of his mind. There was an unpretending sincerity about it which, 
forced a belief of its originality; and there was a richness in the vein which. 
gave ample hope of its not being soon exhausted. Not.often had 
penetration made so a reckoning ; as there was no apparent so 
there never was a falling off. ~ oy 43 

In six months after his ordination, or rather after his first sermon, Mr. 
Abergaveney lost his mother, and the event seemed to fall upon him with, 
a weight which the most deyoted and even romantic filiality could searcely. 
account for. This was fresh subject of remark, for the public is exe } 
exact in its measurement of grief. The funeral-cake is not cut with more 

recision than do all around assign a certain number of unsmiling days; 
but, “ hitherto shalt thou come and no farther.” ‘* What cou/d be the mean-~. 
ing of this more than usual grief? Surely he must be compunctious for 
some unkindness to her!" However, as-he abated not one iota of his cleri- 
cal duties, he was soon forgiven; and as he never visited by any chance. 
except on duty, he made no blank in the social circles. The marriage of 
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sister to the Reverend Mr. T—— took place soon after his 
"s death; and, by a most extraordinary run of good luck, the whole 


Saiieieenhe an ohcintee sai ies ae . 
_ Notwi ing the admiration which Mr. Abergaveney called forth as 
and impossibility of discovering any of his duties undis- 


a ; 

emer amie ener 
| to say, a parsimonious disposition. 
But had tine beet t eed, te would have rejoiced in the disposal of 
his sisters; instead of which, he seemed to be only less distressed than by 
death of his mother. However, it was guessed that hitherto his finances 
t have been at the disposal of his sisters, but when he should be left 

alone then they could fairly judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an ascetic. One elderly female 
domestie formed his household, and his food was of the simplest order. This, 
together with the strain of his discourses and other circumstances, led 
some to suspect that he leant to the faith of the Mother Church. The peo- 
ple shuddered as the tremendous appalling thought would now and then 
cross their esting brains, and sometimes one old wife would seize the 
arm of another, and exclaim, “‘ I'm no sure about this constant attendance 
at ilka body's last —cean folk no dee without him? It smells sair o 
papistry.” “ Not only that,” it would be responded, “ but we a’ ken what 
a cheerfu’ merry lad he was, and hoo ill he liked onything that was sad or 
Waesome; noo, wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing with such won- 
nerf’ care as a kind o' ance as they cat! What an awfu thing that 
is, folk poonishin themsels!* “ It is that, woman. And then he gies sae 
mitckle to the puir. They tell me that was the way lang syne wi’ the pa- 
pist priests—that they gae fourpence out o every.shilling they got, forbye 
platefu's o' méat at their monkish doors. I declare it gars ane a’ grue just 
to think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath hearing a papist! And whiles I 
think we're a’ bewitched, for there's uneo little gospel in his sermons.” 
“ Deed that’s trne ; but he draws us aye back on the Sabbath morning, 
and learned and unlearned a’ like tohear him.” Such discourses were now 
and then stirred up, as some fresh cause of wonder oecurred, such as going 
out in the most inclement season and worst weather to visit, and, if poverty 
required, to nurse those who were labouring under the most infectious or 
loathsome diseases ; and it was some times suspected that his charities ran 
him to the last sixpence beforé his stipend became due. 

It was true, a8 old Janet said, af? liked him asa preacher, but all had not 
exactly the same opinion of his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his ministry, he was observed to 
become more attenuated than ever, but his intellectual fervour seemed to be 
increased. Pepple gazed and listened with an awe which perhaps they 
scarcely avowed to themselves. Who, indeed, could behold hm unmoved ? 
‘who view without emotion that prematurely stricken appearance, and the 
deep sorrow which seemed always to pervade him, insomuch that it was 
sometimes evident his very enunciation was forced, while some feeling, but 
for a powerful effort, must have choked him ? 

It is curious, that although a congregation (a Scotch one, at least) may 
have seen a man enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice every Sunday, 
they still look at him, on his appearing, as if they expected to see something 
new and strange in his face. I should imagine, however, that this gazing 
on the pastor belongs exclusively to what are called reformed congregations, 








becatise they go father to hear than to worship. For, with the exception 


of the English chutch, even in prayer, they listen for some novelty—some- 
thing to tickle the tually craving ear, besides that their thoughts are 
not driven inward, nor their souls oceupied by private devotion. . 
The exploring look was not wanting on the last day that Mr. Aberga- 
veney ever appeared before his people, and every one was surprised and 
pleased on iding again something of his juvenile joy of countenance. 
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Poor Abergaveney. 
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see ; : OT 
m ers over, he opened the Bible at the passage intended 


Psalms and 

for the subject (psdinntasen, oahqencieit for a longer space than usual, 
for it may easily be he was not a man of * effect,’ —he 

his congregation as if he would note whether they were probably all pre- 
sent. .He then said; “ My friends—for im general I believe you are friendly 
to me +] have now ministered amongst you for nearly ten years, and during. 
pono repaid ped Seip me Ay pr pe vey har poe § 
for a few minutes, I crave : attention to m alone.” He was sud- 
denly affected, and for a moment in to regain his usual firm- 


He’ resumed with, “ This is the last time I shall ever address you. 
5 eyeing dete het e 
I here solemnly depose myself. Why I do so, I do not deem it a part of 
my duty to disclose. That why is known only to m and to other two 
individuals. When I die all shall be known to such as care, saving the 
name of him who——but enough of this. | 
“ After this declaration, which should have followed, not preceded, my 
sermon, you are not bound to sit still and — me once more, — a 
anxious to impress on minds the fallacy of your own hearts, 
often when palhene 04 Grienn, yon tanp ask tuatent and'eup Might I not 
have been the man?’ I think this impression will be more powerful when 
you are all aware that, after uttering my final amen of ths day, I shall 
preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the sides of I 

soon rallied, and read, without further preamble, the e of Nathan. 
“ The words of my text, said he, “ are—* Thou art the man!” mek ot 
a striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, and the awful close whi 
teo frequently takes place ; concluding each separate portrait with the doubt 
Whether we might not tremble at the possibility of the words of Nathan 
being one day, through the power of our passions, ied to ourselves. 
At last he said, “ I have in this discourse used the anticlimax, present- 
ing to your view the greater crimes first, because they are iv 
few; but the smaller ones’ poison, and that daily, the whole stream of life. 
What I am about to conclude with, you will perhaps, oné and all, reckon 
beneath the dignity of the pulpit,—I mean, euriésity,—what may be called 
social curiosity, as opposed to philosophical. Triffing as this vice may 
SR The a ee ee 
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After enumerating many serious evils which may ensue from this des- 
pieable fault, he wound up a ease of great individual misery, and concluded 
with the words, “ How would any one here feel if it were said to him, m 
reference to this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou art the man?’ As he uttered 
this appeal with a strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he fixed his 
eyes on the face of Dr. St. Clare. There was mortality in the gaze. He 
sunk back on his seat, leant to one side, and never moved more ! 
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riveted. All started up; buf one young man, a working optici 
Ag amon , was the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened 
r. Abergaveney's neckcloth, and put his hand to his heart to feel if it beat ; 
but it was still for ever. Presently two surgeons assisted a 
peta Aa kay ik graeme ery Soap edly age haben = "s 
seat. young man, to whom some way or other, in the general panic, 
the precedency seemed to have been yielded, addressed the surgeons, after 
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Speed reins We epithet been tried in vain, and ‘said, “I- suppose 
you are satisfied that lifé in this unfortunate person is extinet?" 5) 
*“* We are so,” was the , cota! aeuinnA So red eno 


a ha the lacuna Tel waleoves is ebcond with the pulpit gown: 
until emerits dre made for his ‘removal to the manse." 6 9 
An elder’ now stepped forward, and said, “How isall this?» Is 
no one here but' a ‘man, of inferior station, and who has never been 


a eommitnicant, arid who'is more than suspected of gross infidelity, to give. 


Ga ee aa i MIM Lisw } 
“ This is neither time nor ‘place for dispute,’ said the youth; “ but/my: 
character is ‘Very deafto me, and } demand to know in what relation of li 

] have been unfaithful, which I take to be the true and) genuine meaning 
of the word just used? ‘And I desire to know, sir, on another account than 
my own: it is meet that he who shall render the last honours—daties I 
would say—to this unhappy person, should be free from all gross charge.’ 

There was a dead silerice: the elder, ‘at last, cleared» his! voice; and had 
recourse to an evasion (in which, however, there was sincerity) to get him- 
self out of the dilemma. , 

“ You have,” said he, “ called our late pastor unfortunate and uphappy. 
Do you mean in the’citcumstance of his death, or have you any. other 
meaning? It behoves-ts to know this.” 

“No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “ can be called unhappy in his death, 
unless he has cut short the task assigned to him: but surely you all know 
that the amiable man whose remains’ lie before us, was most unhappy, and 
he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate.’ It may, indeed, seem strange 
that I—who may be what is called a humble individual—should assume so 
much ; but you all know that I have been honoured by his conversations. 
His mind was somewhat amused by the diversity of Poo © xpeem and— 
you will probably call me vain—he even found some relaxation in hearing my 
remarks, But 1 solemnly declare that he always sought to combat those 
opinions which differed from the established rule of thinking. Yet,” and 
he looked around him, “ are there not some. here? I, could name a dozen,” 
(and he met the conscious eyes of at least that number,) “ who guessed the 
cause of his misery. I am not, however, one of the two individuals who 
actually know, beyond a doubt; the cause of his self-deposition.” 

“ I think,” said the elder, “‘ you asserted that you would render to him 
the last honours.” 

“I did so; and will make good my right. “He has: for’ some time con- 
sidered his life as very uncertain, and I can show you the place in his 
writing desk where there is a letter, in which I am entrusted with his his- 
tory, whatever that may be, and with a few pounds, reserved from the 
claims of the poor and his own absolute wants, for his funeral expenses. 
Therefore I shall, as was his wish, which is intimated by a separate note, 
take the sole charge of his funeral." 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not even the .elder disputed his « 

ieht 7 


After the funeral was over, a few called.on Benjamin Foster to be: in- 
formed of the eause of Mr. Abergaveney having given up his charge, when 
he read as follows from the letter of the departed clergyman :— 

“All who recollect me when I was a boy and youth must acknowledge 
that 1 was mild and peaceful, and also that I was the pet of the family— 
not a spirited wrangling pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions. by 
the fun and humour of his freaks. The very child of Peace—Obedience 
was my motto. Alas! this may be carried too far, and the time may come 

is not far distant—when it will be said ‘that there is a vicious 
contentment. ._ My profession was fixed for me, but my criminal acquies- 
cence could not shut out thought. Doubt rose on doubt. O! the agony 
of those doubts to one who has been told that he must believe! Atlast, as 
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I saw, that my.doom approached, ‘I burst the bands of fear,’ 
all by letter to my. brother, the professor. of div ato,, 
urging what has been urged a million times, and. enching the, 
picture ao seg Ka. my piher family!‘ s ily,’ said | ee 
can preserve in n merely by. men t § eet, there 
be‘a'task more consonant ‘to your amos nature?’ as I was, I 
could not have been lured by .. My»attachment to my, mothers and 
sisters was the bait.. My mind was above the shame of pride or station, for 
I well knew that he who best obeys the dictates of a good mares olds 
the best rank. But I had not courage to see such ed es ab as, 
to labours; And most eapacinly why ?—O }, I have gnashed,my teeth, as 1 
again and again re that, * why ?— » the son and, brother, was; 
a ‘Doubter! Alas! was 1 a worse man except jin one deed than all around 
the? | But-that one deed—and he who knew it, daily confronted me, . Yes, 
my brother's answer was committed to unsafe hands, and my secret. was 
torn from me. While I write this, the drops fall from my forehead as I think 
of the shame and agony I have endured, Then the first grand object for this 
horrid perjury was soon removed from me, and one by one the whole, and 
I was left without an excuse for my crime. I know that I ought to have 
removed five years ago; but my compassion was again my bane, I grieved 
for the wretched—the starving poor; and for their sake I have endured a 
severe conflict,, But it must cease. May the God of Eternal Truth pity 
and relieve them! But no--this vast globe is, launched in the ocean of 
space, and as surely will the Jaws of concatenation move,on, as if we were 
under the influence of Calvinistic predestination... . 

‘“‘ Yes, the conflict is over. My own provision--how worthless does it 
seem! J have just.one pang left.—Could my mother have foreseen this !” 





Benjamin Foster erected over Mr, Abergaveney's grave, with his own 
hands, a white marble stone, bearing the following inscription :— 


“ JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED." 





FRANKLIN’S FAMILIAR LETTERS,* 


UNPUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is singular enough that, just after Anishing an article, which will 
be found in another part of this number, upon the gentleman Walpole, 
some new Letters, just published in America, and not. yet made known 
in this country, should be put into our hands, written at various epochs 
of his life by the citizen Franklin; and what, perhaps, will strike some 
of our readers as rather extraordinary, we find in the correspondence of 
the one, as of the other, great wit, playfulness, and grace. But the wit 
and playfulness of Franklin are of the homely and republican order we 
might expect. His thoughts appear very frequently to be lively and gay ; 
but, generally speaking, they are without the tinsel and ornamentof gaiety ; 
and as, in the correspondence of the one, the mind of the. courtier js 
everywhere perceptible, so, in the correspondence of the other, it is im- 
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_* A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, now for the first time published. Boston, U.S., 1833. aiid 
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possible not to see, at every page, that the writer had educated 
without the precincts of @ court; but then you do not’ fegret it: The 
coarseness which occasionally occurs is not of the mind ; and, therefore, ' 
instead of shocking as vulgarity, it charms as simp th ceiinede ith 
um ymca rid quoting a paper, which, ‘ blind with 

correspondence, does not, of course, a par o- we OWn,. 
on account of its simplicity,—for it bears rather'a contwadiction to the 
theory we have been laying down, and which we believe to be genurally 
correct,—but for the singular manner in which it resembles, even in 
fighty fineness, the similar productions of Horace Walpole. Consider- 
ing the total dissimilarity in the characters, pursuits, habits of ‘thought, 
and habits of writing of these two persons, it is almost a literary cu- 
tiosity when looked at in this point of view—a point of view. in.which 
we should never, but for the preceding criticism, have thought of re- 
garding it, 

“ Tae Craven Street Gazette. 


* Saturday, Sept. 22, 1770. 

* This morning, Queen Margaret, accompanied by her first maid of 
honour, Miss Franklin, set out for Rochester. Immediately on their depar 
ture, the whole street was in tears—from a heavy shower of rain. It is 
whispered that the new res: administration, which took placé on her 
Majesty's departure, promises, like all other new administrations, to govern 
much better than the old one. 

** We hear that the great person (so called from his enormous size) of a 
certain ye in a certain ry" is enononsty aisctes at the late changes, 
and could hardly be comforted this morning, t e new minis 
mised him a roasted shoulder of mutton aed pats aH Pes wil 

“It is said that the same great person intended to pay his respects to 
another great personage this day at, St. James's, it being coronation-day— 
hoping thereby a little to amuse his grief; but was prevented by an acci- 
dent, Queen Margaret, or her maid of honour, having carried off the key 
of the drawers, so that the lady of the bedchaifiber could not come at a 
laced shirt for his Highness. Great clamours were made on this occasion 
against her Majesty. 

“ Other accounts say that the shirts were afterwards found, though too 
late, in another place; and some suspect, that the wanting a shirt from 
those drawers was only a ministerial pretenee to excuse picking the locks, 
that the new administration might have everything at A seca | 

* We hear that the lady chamberlain of the household went to market 
this morning & her own self, gave the butcher whatever he asked for the 
mutton, and had no dispute with the potato-woman, to their great amaze- 
ment at the change of times. 

** It is confidently asserted, that this afternoon, the weather being wet, the 
great person a little yr and nobady at home to find fault with the 
expense of fuel, he was indulged with a fire in his chamber. It seems the 
design is, to make him contented by degrees with the absence of the Queen. 

“ A project has been under consideration of government to take the op- 
portunity of her Majesty's absence for doing a ching she was always averse 
to, namely—fixing a new lock on the street door, or getting a key made to 
the old one; it being found extremely inconvenient that one or other of the 
great officers of state should, whenever the maid goes out for a ha'penny- 
worth of sand, or a pint of porter, be obliged to attend the door to let her 
in again. But opimons being divided which of the two expedients to 
adopt, the project is for the present laid aside, | 
~ © We have good authority to assure our readers that a Cabinet Couneil 
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was heli this afternoon at fea; the subject of which was a for the 


n of manners, and a more striet obsetvation of the Lord's Day: 
The result was a unanimous resolution, that no’ meat should be dressed 1o- 


do lo Chitchtthe coe having notttng 8 do. and ihe other na dpaat fe 


It ihe cold shoulder of mutton and the app ele Were thought suffi- 

cient for Sunday's dinner. nate ‘applaud this measure ; and it 

is thought the new ministry re popular. 
a 


. We hear that Mr. Wilkes was at in Craven-stréet this 

eC absent Queen. His good lady and the children 
are, Well. | 7 (oe .Isigats. to beh ogo '; Fyoerer 
_*t The,report that Mr. Wi the patzi ove. visit, is withe 
out foun ton, it being his broths , the oer eon-neigem ™ 

There ate two or three’ other pieces of the same kind which follow 
and which ate remarkable—“as this is remarkable—for’ a vein of wit and 
humour, But the correspondence is of another kind: its charm—and it 
has a peculiar charm—is in its quiet and steady good sense and unaffected 
good-nature, The first letter we shall quote was written when Franklin 
was twenty years old, and is only noticeable for its naive simplicity, and 
the kind of contrast which it forms to our general idea of the character 
of the grave philosopher and statesman. At the time of the second he 
was thirty-six years old; this was-just previous to his first appearance 
im political life, and the intment, offered to him, and refused by him, 
of Colonel of the Philadelphia regiment. Its interest is in the opinions 
it expresses, and the admirable spirit of toleration which, with bigots 
and fanatics, has naturally passed for a spirit of irreligion. The third, 
to which we shall give a place, is mainly remarkable for the practical sense 
and the keen habit of investigation it displays on the merest’ trifles of 
ordinary life. The picture of the boy’s unwillingness to go to church, 
—of his shuffling, and delaying, and complaining of his clothes on Suns 
day,— is, in its way, excellent, and shows, ina touch, the character of the 
writer. These letters the reader will find at the end of our remarks. 

We find a remark in another letter which, though we do not quote 
the letter itself, we cannot pass over in silence; there is a simple and 
unaffected spirit of high and genuine honesty im it which the wittiest 
phrase of hy we cannot compete with. He is speaking of the con- 
duct eof a Mr. Parker to his nephew. | 

“ Mr. Parker,” he says, “has, in every respect, done his duty by hirh, and 
in this affair has really acted a generous a I hope if Benny 
sueceeds in the world, he will make Mr. a return beyond what he 
promised.” ws ? 

There is, in this short sentence of the printer’s apprentice, a nobi 
which all the herald’s art did not furnish to the honourable member of 
the House of Orford. a 

The fourth and last letter which we now quote,—for it is intended to 
éontinue the notice of this correspondence,—is to a young lady, and has 
all the gallantry and grace that might be expected from a prew# che- 
valier. ' 

“ Persons,” says the old p ilosopher, “ complain of the north-east wind 
as increasing th ut since you promised to send me kisses in 
that wind,—and I find you as as ‘your word,-—'tis to me the gayest 
wind that blows; and gives me the best spirits; 1 write this during a north- 
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east storm of snow, the ites phe. {fue Had this winter. Your favours 
cunié ‘mixed with the: which are ‘pure 99 ye vingie énnio- 
cenen.ehibgansrundewinteetaiaehaahadthi Rigs hy Sy irestle 


Match us, reader, iv thé most gallant mesinir of the happieat Free 
court a prettier paragraph. notee ol 

But we have turned to Franklin’ after Wa stat ah: draw 
a comparison between their writings as betwec their ‘Tiyes,. |, 

Franklin,—sprung from a low origin, the citizen of a colony which 
swelled into an active republic, in which every path was open to ability, 
—passed through each gradation of useful and ambitious life,....Read 
the account of his arrival at Philadelphia—the commencement of his 
career !— 

“| arrived at Philadelphia in my working-dress, ‘my best slat bits 
to come by sea. I was covered with dirt ; my pockets were filled with shirts 
and stockings ; I was unacquainted with a single soul i in the } place, “and 
knew not where to find a odging. Fatigned with’ walking, fowite and 
having passed the night without sleep, T wes extremely hungry, and all my 
money consisted of a Dutch dollar and about a shilling’s-wort ‘of coppers, 
which I gave to the boatmen form a. passage. As I had assisted them in 
rowing, they refused it at first, but I insisted on ‘their taking it. 4 man is 
somelimes more generous when he has little than when he has much ; ,pro- 
bably because, in the first case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty.” 


He then goes on, we remember, to tell. how he bought three large 
rolls, and 
“ with one under each arm walked on, eating the third. Passing, in’ this 
manner, the house of Mr. Read, the father of my future wife, she, standing 
at the door, observed me, and thought, with reason, that I made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance. 


Beginning thus, and not stopping in his laborious career, he did not 
end it until he had successively been the apprentice to the printer, the 
editor of the newspaper, the clerk of the General Assembly of  Philadel- 
phia, the representative of that city, the philosopher, celebrated for his 
discoveries in science, the diplomatist.. You see him through life,—now 
employed in improving his) almanack—now in making his experiments 
in electricity—now in taking ‘part in the debates’ of ‘a public assembly— 
now in saithagplit a treaty, and settling the basis of national independence 
for his country. Contrast this useful and laborious life with the epicu- 
rean and softened existence which smoothed down and wore off the ener- 
gies of Horace Walpole! In his wnting—in_ his; speeches—simple, 
unadorned, and concise, the grace of Franklin (for he alse had that 
charm) was the grace of an antique statue; while Walpole’s more’fre- 
quently resembles that of a French painting. They were both men of 
various and extraordinary talents; but the one, living only for pleasure, 
produced nothing that could do more than contribute to the idle amuse- 
ment, while the other engaged in everything that could add to the solid 
happiness and moral dignity ,of his countrymen. Walpole, afraid of 
peeping without the pale of good society, clipped his talents down into 
accomplishments ; Franklin, with the wide range of the world beforé him, 
took an easy flight into its various paths ;—the. one could hard] Have 
been more, the other could not have | been less, ‘than hé was. We aim 
at no moral ; and our tale, if we had any, is finished.' | 
The letters we promised close this paper, and will be continued, 
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: na to a palais 8 Jeniary, HAH.” 
« Lam! fee teeretentr ee 


I when'a child, that’ you would 

good, Sepetas pry wath eee dn, 9 agar tony me 
apaveitens Ona typ sent to make, ‘and 
fir yout to reve, 1 tle; way yen Famer Thad 





W charac 
a goal hoe efe pyeit ‘hae cheep 
Wi decept act ett sincere love and aesod: 
itt Sister, darewelijand retnember that modesty, as it makes the most 
homely virgin amiable and charmin — so the —_ of it infallibly renders the 
most perfect beauty disagreeable . But when that: brightest of 
female virtues virtues, shines among. other. of body ;and mind in the 
a person, it makes the woman arse than an angel, Excuse 
rr aa and use, the same withme. 
Ryne au, dear Jenny, your loving brother, 
« B. FRANKLIN,” 


“To Mas. Janz Mrcom. 
; * Philadelphia, 28 July, 1743. 
int Daanner. Sistkr Jenny, 


“ T took your admonition very kindly, and was far from being offended 
at-you for'it. If I say anything’ about it to you, it is only to rectify some 
wrong opinions you seem to have entertained of me; and this I do only 
because they give ‘you’ some uneasiness, which I am unwilling to be’ the 
occasion of, .You-express yourself.as if you thought I was against the wor- 
shipping of God, doubt: that works would merit heaven ; which 

th fancies of your own, I think, without foundation. Iam so far 
from thinking that God is not to, be worshipped, that 1 have composed and 
wrote a whole book of devotions for my own use; and I imagine there are 
féw, if any, in the world so weak as to imagine that the little good we can 
do-here can merit so vast‘a reward hereafter. 

‘There are some things in your New England doctrine and worshi which 
I st agree with; but 1 do not therefore condemn them, or desire to 

our belief or practicesof them. We may dislike things that are 
mosis eless right in themselves.. 1 would ony have you make me the 
same allowance, and have a better opinion both o morality and your brother. 
Read the pages of Mr. Edwards's late book, entitled, ‘ Some Thoughts con- 
cerning the present Revival of ion in New England,’ from 367 to 375, 
avid: when yon judge of others, if you can perceive the fruit to be good, don’t 


terrify yourself that the tree may be evil; but be assured it is not so, for ow 


know who has said, ‘ Mendonot mee grapes of thorns and figs of thistles." 
L have not time to. add, but that 1 shall always be your affectionate brother, 
i “ BL PrRankurn, 
“PS: —It was not kind in. you, when your sister commended good works, 
to suppose she intended a reproach to you. It was very far from her 
thoughts.” 





a To Mrs. Jans Mecom. 
“ Philadelphia, (date uncertain. ) 
uff Dear ‘Semen 


‘* I. receiyed your letter, with one for Benny, and one for Mr. Parker, and 


also 4 of Benny's letters. of ooegieink which, as you observe, do not’ 
a very bad opinion of him, if he had. 


amount to much. . I should have 


written to you those accusations of his master w vgou mention ;' be- 
cause, from long acqudintaficd with his master, who liv 


some years in my 
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house, T know hiss to. bay a PO ona Samy and ceuscientious man; so that 


N \have given too much credit, must have 
weed bt bette yer 4 st in his Zavelts, and have wronged ey 












too, if he Benn bast him aah things. for {pan eonfent he hevet di. 

cs oth ba aig pee if 
or: 

penne But: Mrs: Packer, ty 


tli Tm ‘not misiahen, sek, a, acne yl g mae as And 
h he gives the woman a bad ¢ . es. her 

with in particular, is, that she never iroughtbite what he called for ly, 

and sometimes not at all.. He had the & distemper favourably, and nb I 

suppose was bad enough to be, like other sick people, a little i a 

and perhaps might think a short time long, and sometimes call Foot 

not proper for one in his condition. 

“ As to clothes, I am frequently at New York, and I never saw 
provided with what was good, deeent, and sufficient, 1, was there mo 
ago than March last, and he was then well elothed, and made ava eg 
to me of any kind. I heard both his master and mistress call 
Sunday morning to get ready to go to meeting, and tell him of his et 
delaying and shuffling till it was too late, and he made not the least objec- 
tion about clothes. I did not think it-anything extraordinary, that he 
should be sometimes willing to evade going to méeting, for I believe it is the 
case with all boys, oralmostall. I have brought up four or five m aa and 
have frequently observed, that if their shoes were bad, they would: il 
thing of a new pair till Sunday mornifig, just as the bell rung, = ey 
asked them why they did not get ready, the amSwer was prepared; * I ante 
no shoes,’ and so of other things, hats oat the like; or if they knew of any- 
thing that wanted mending, it was a secret till Sunday morning, and some- 
times, I believe, they would rather tear a little than ce without the exeuse. 

“ As to going on petty errands, no boys leve at, but all mustdo it. As 
soon as they become fit for better business, they naturally get rid of that, 
for the master's interest comes in to their relief. I make no doubt but Mr. 
Parker will take another apprentice as soon as he can meé¢t with a likely 
one. In the mean time, I should be glad if Benny would éxercise a little 
patience. There is a negro woman that does a great many of those errands. 

* I do not think his gang on board the privateer arose from any differ- 
ence between him and his master, or any ill-usage he:had received. When 
beys see prizes brought in, and quantities of money shared among the men, 
and their gay living, it fills their with notions that half distraot them, 
and put them quite out of conceit with trades, and the dull ways of getting 
money by working. This, I sup was Bén's case, the Catherine being 
just before arrived with three rich $ and that the glory of having 
taken a privateer of the enemy, for which both officers and men were highly 
extolled, treated, presented, &c. worked strongl hely. his imagination, you 
will see, by his answer to my letter, is not I send it to you in- 
closed. I wrote him largely on the occasion: and though he might possi- 
bly, to excuse that slip to others, complain of his place, you may see he 
says not a syllable of any such ay Pace My only son, before 1 ae 
mitted him to go to Albany, left m unknown to us all, and 
board a privateer, from whence I fetched him. No one imagined it om 
hard usage at home that made him de +his. Every one that knows me, 
thinks I am too indulgent a parent, as well a6 master. 

“* I shall tire you, perhaps, with the length of this letter; but I am the 
more particular, in order, if possible, to satisfy your mind about your Son's 
situation. His master has, by a letter this post, desired me to write to him 
about his staying out of nights, sometimes all night, and refusing to give an 
account where he spends his time, or in what company. This I had not 
heard of before, though | perceive you have. I do not wonder at his cdr- 
recting him for that. If he was my own son, I should think his master:did» 
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ace: 


is 

very light, and 

si— Pe ‘t. ch 

1 duty 'to hi 1 thal neg 

if you have not done ft already, ae te ee Mas it lay his oat ow desi 

dene two Parnes hong refitedy therm’ Thus far smplants bar 
r, which,-giving me a fair opbaie to inquire into the affair, 1 shell 
do it, and hope settle every thing to all your satisfactions. 
sal at end aid yi tees mt me at om 
groundless from you, because | think 


arin ss afore. ig! ve offence, and 
treate fae a misunderstanding an a , in mt ae you rite i 
,a oper é im discharged, may tend to unsettle mind, a 
shri p pe a ths fies in the’ dh th 
“Tt have a enny in main, and have 0 
of his seeming a eabt worthy man, his faults being only such as td cottidh 
incident to a of his years, and herhas many qualities for which 
e him, I never knew an apprentice contented with the clothes allowed 
him by his master, let them be what they would. _Jemmy Franklin, when 
with me, was always dissatisfied and grumbling. When I was last in Bos- 
ton, his aunt bid him to go to a shop and please himself, which the gen 
man did, and ‘bought a Gift of ‘clot on my account, dearer by one-h 
than any I ever afforded myself, one suit excepted ; which I don't mention 
way of complaint of Jemmy, for he and T'aré good friends, but only to 
sow ou the nature of boys. 
e letters to Mr, Vanhorne were sent to Mr. Whitfield, under my 
cover. 
“ I am, with love to brother and all yours, and duty to mother, to whom 
1 have not time now to write, your affectionate brother, 


“B, FRankuin,” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE INNS OF COURT. 


Tue power at present exercised by the Inns of Court, whether va 
or not, seems of the most singular and anomalous description. I 
hardly be disputed that if anything concerns the public at large, it is the 
property, the character, Seoatne of evéry individual of which the 
public is composed. If the public are interested in anything, it is then 
m the choice of those persons by whom their pr operty, their character, 
and their personal security may be defended. ‘ Yes,” say the public. 
** Not at all,’’ say the benchérs; “ that is ovr concern. We shall de- 
termine for you: your propesty, your character, and your security are 
our affairs. It is our right to monopolize the courts of law, and to say 
whom you shall have, and whom ydu shall not have, as your advisers 
and defenders. We, forsooth, “as a eee body, a mere club; and we 
shall admit whom we like into our club without your having any possible 
business to interfere with us.’’ 


** But your private club my concerns,”’ says the country.— 


* C'est egal,” says the bench ; “‘ that’s our affair; we choose to rm i 
oa toe if that does not satisfy you, we — what the 

if the government took upon itself the appointment 

of persons qualified to practise at the bar, there would be something to 
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for sit.y The is. noite: protebiingethe public 
mig ner er ny 
But this club, this private society, denies ‘all’ over its 
own will and pleasure : its own will and: tis to ‘the ‘ma- 


nagement, the defence, the protection of everything that is dearest to 
our honour, character, and property; inna des x 
these things are no-concern of ours.” 9) 288 nT Fe peter me) 
Now, eager so motistrotis? /** Oli! * but’ ‘say'the”’ge 
tlemen of the War, the scheme works welP;” hr iat py 
which all abuses are propped up. “It works ‘well, “it works ly 
the rotten boroughs worked. e answer the j w flat egative : 
such a monstrous system can’t work well. Youtell 18, gentlemen benchers! 
that you never refuse to receive men into your society towhem there is 
no fair objection. _ We tell you it, is most flagrant Hapedente to talk of 
the profession of ‘the bar as your society, and we don’t want your word 
for your own discretion. Is not every’ man’s character now before thé 
ic? Would it’be possible for pre té'be deceived as td ‘the 
ur and the character of the advocate he employed? Aré not all trials 
ublished? Is any control beyond that of the public press necessary ? 
We deny that there is: but we say, also, if there was, that yours is not 
the proper control. 
ou say that your choice will be the best for us. \ We say first that 
we have a right to choose for ourselves; but-we ‘say next; that we are 
not by any means sure of your being governed ‘by the principles or the 
feelings which are most for our advantage. In constituting yourselves 
into a society, you must have the feelings of a clique; and what you are 
most bent upon is advancing the interests of that clique. You will con- 
fess that you want to make yourselves of as much importance as possible 


before the eyes of the world,—as respectable, to use the especial phrase, 
as you possibly can. 







But respectability, in an aristocratic and mercantile country, means 
birth and wealth. Mr. So-and-so is a very respectable man: oh! vastly 
so: he has a hundred thousand pounds. ‘in sucha country, too, to be of 
violent politics,—to be of the politics which favour the pvor man to the 
prejudice of the rich,—is to be not respectable.. We remember the’ time 
when Sir Francis Burdett, for polities»of) this description, was* in 
danger of bemg cut in what you may call «good society.’ Sir’ Francis 
Burdett would not have been at that time respectable in your eyes. 
It is not even likely, we will venture to say, that you would have ad- 
mitted him to the bar. 

Well, then, your object is the respectability of your order. Who will 
acd most to it—a peer’s son, a merchant’s son who will have a large 
fortune, those two gentlemen being both of moderate politics, moderate 
abilities, and irreproachable private character; or that other gentleman 
there, without a farthing, the son of a waiter, if you please, a desperate 
radical, and one who, we will confess, would make an unworthy member 
of the Temperance society, but who yet may have the deepest knowledge 
of the law, the most splendid eloquence, and all those qualities, in short, 
which make him useful to us as his clients, but which do not affect you 
as his associates? The interest of the public and your interest here are 
in direct opposition, The person who may confer the most eran 
on you may be the least useful to us. Upon the very principle on whic 
you proceed, the House of Commons should elect its own members. No 
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doubt it would equally chooge-v wespectable persons: nay, it most 
peng 6 = tachawn tia peiegedh af, you retain your, ort may 
ter you, in your own. conceit; may think proper the entry 
ln oane who, by the emtttion of the country, vvierdaily ealied 
questions that relate te, the vital interests of every 

pele deri tae -be rather. too ridiculous. 


ines A ag ol fore, that you should refuse Mr. Hervey. . You 
may, b ‘ep rat om as far as yourselves aré concerned ; but 
you we doing a great injustice to the pu +: and tore than this, you 
to inflict a tegen tel ger the highest. court in the 
re—and mark the ridiculous contradiction that occurs in this case ! 
ie fe ps gentleman, one of the most powerful membets of ‘the assem- 
hich is the court of appeal from every court and jurisdiction in the 
eve, and to thi man You rete the pi api, ied bemg advocate: in 
the most tru case att it isi i —— 
this should i, ay Musa a 
We donot go into.Mr, Harvey’s case, because we are 
general case, and because we are quite convinced that if hing ch else 
risa be said of Mr. Harvey than that he wished to 
church, an opinion in which we entirely disagree with, on would most 
stoutly oppose, him, it would be quite sufficient, without the - “eto of 
scandal, to canse his saci euierthe ut’ this, in justice to Mr. Harvey 
are, bound to say, that we have dpe purticobestof Was dhidpealadh ait 
him laid before pts ; we have heard them impartially sifted by semen 
of the first talent and respectability at the bar and in the of 
Commons, who had actually met together for the purpose; we have in- 
uired and been present at the most accurate and impartial inquiry into 
these: tales, and can testify that our opinion, and the unanimous opinion 
of every individual present, was' absolute astonishment at the frivolous 
nature of the charges under cover of which the benshess yg fo 
riously whispered their vindication. |: 
But we, repeat, it is not with this case or with that case ‘that we have 
to do. . The whole system out of which every case has arisen is unjust 
and ridiculous, and im t to be overturned without delay. 


‘ Tareas, "i a 
oo. = : } eet } sa0.c0h 4 Pap Th OF 9’ i th Og 
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THE REPEALERS, re the 
A NOVEL, BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. __ 


It has been our (may we say, eal wont to pay peculiar atten- 
tion to the works which emanate from a female pen. We have always 
thought that we cannot better improve the education of wonien in general 
than by rendering every appropriate tribute to, the literary achievements 
of individuals of their sex. Lady Blessington must rank among the 
remarkable women of her time. With a personal he which Law- 
rence immortalized, yet could not flatter, and with @ brilliant power of 
conversation, she has, in her various writings, combined a very rare 
union of li talent, and manifested a great tact and delicacy of thought, 
with ne inconsiderable mastery of the graces and eloquence of diction. 

The work before us evinces these latter qualities to. no less a degree, 
perhaps, than the “‘ Conversations with Lord Byron,” but scaicely tes 
upon the whole, :as much justice to the writer; and this mainly, we 
suspect, from the prevalence of a political moral, on which Lady Blessing- 
ton insists so strenuously, that it prevents her surrendering the course of 
her story enough to her imagination, and perverts, to many a prejudice of 
the sa/ons, a judgment naturally clear, courageous, and acute. Despite 
its title, Lady Blessington is in the present novel desirous of exposing 
rather the crimes of the agitators than the evil consequences of repeal. 
She falls into what we must be allowed to term the drawing-room error 
of confounding the political Liberal with the predatory Whiteboy ; and 
she makes the eloquence of O’Connell the main cause of all the crimes of 
the midnight murderer and the dastard house-burner... From a mind like 
hers we could scarcely have expected this injustice, and still less should we 
have imagined that she would weave the moral of her tale from the text of 
** Content to the Irish:” they are assured that if they are quiet, every- 
thing will be granted to them by the benevolence of England ; and yet, in 
the same breath, our authoress asserts that the payment of tithes to the Pro- 
testant church of the minority is no burthen to the Catholic majority. 
The misfortune of the moral is, that the book will not go among the pea- 
santry, whom it might, in many instances, convince of the folly as well 
as wickedness of outrage: but it will fall into the hands of the gentry, 
whom it tends to persuade that the Irish peasantry ate extremely well 
off ; that they have plenty to eat and to drink ; that the stories of their 
destitution are wholly unfounded, and that the Irish Coercive Bill, was 
not only the saviour of the country, but the sole preacher of salvation, 
whom it becomes us to send forth to her. 

We enter our political protest against these doctrines; and we utter 
our literary lament that so much ingenuity of mind should have been 
wasted in embodying them. We now turn to what is the more agreeable 
part of our duty; and we gladly confess the pleasure we derived from a 
story which, though episodic and excursive, is always interesting, spirited, 
and attractive. 

The remarks scattered throughout the work are full of beauty; they 
are at once shrewd and refined, delicate and profound.—“ Circum pre- 
cordia ludit,”’ our authoress paints a character in a phrase, and refers 
the likeness to your heart, if it be good,—to your experience, if it be bad. 
There is, to our taste, a remarkable instance Of juitdeee, yet of rtibimce 
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of thought in the first volume, in which an old peasant mourns for his 


wife lately dead, exactly because ,he had been parted from her a long 
poe aay all his recollections of her were coupled with those of his 
youth :— : 


“If we had been living dacently and rispectably together, 
every oy like most other married coupied, I might toon get over my grief, 
and think, perhaps, her going before me on the long road was yr the 
better; but i "sso long since d from the creathure, and she had gone 
sd cledr and clane out of my head for so many years, that now ’ 
is dead, faith, she comes back into my mind for all the world as she Was 
whin I first married her, and I can't for the life of me dhrive-her away... If 


1 saw her as-she was latterly, sure I could not have such false 5 for 
then I'd. know that it was a poor uaigi ould: wenan that was dead, instead 


of a sprightly, irl; but it's all in vain for me to be thrying to remem- 
ber how she look before I parted from her, when we pas sy | 
and squabblin day bekase I'd take the dhrop, and that T used to 
she’ looked like the north side of a crab-tree, so sour and contrairy when 
came home. No, faith, Mrs. Cassidy, all this is gone clane out of my tir 
and I'm just grieving my heart out for the clane, sprightly Colleen dhas I 
was once so fond of, instead of thinking of the poor ould woman that's gone 
to her long home, Then whin I to comfort myself by meee 
nicknames and bitter words she used to say to me, I can’t bring one of ‘em 
fresh into my thoughts. but all the loving words is always eran: into’ my 
ears ; and aren't I obliged to go and look at myself in the bit of | 

glass I've got, fo prove I'm not the buckaleen bawn, afd the clane, ti 
js Aa poor Molly used to call me in ould tines; and whin I sée thi 
ould wizen face of me in the glass, and all the wrinkles fallitig out 
about my eyes like an ould stocking about the heels of a beggar-man, faith, 
I don’t know whether to laugh or cry, I feel so quare. Och! Mistress 
Cassidy, sure it’s a droll thing to have the thoughts and loving notions 
I had forty years ago all coming back young and fresh into my heart, for all 
the world as if they had been asleep ever since, and to see the ould face and 
the ould body outside, that is like a cabin falling to ruin, and the inside so 
fresh. All this comes from poor Molly's dying: stire it has brought grief 
and throuble on me any way.” ; 


We add a few other short extracts in proof of the true tact and senti- 
ment Lady Blessington’s composition possesses :— 


“ Tf there is a point on which women are especially sensitive, it is in their 
jealousy of the influence of other persons over the minds of those they love. 
This jealousy they themselves attribute to wounded affection, while the i 
natured set it down to the effects of wounded vanity. Something of 
feelings may, perhaps, unite in yeeteaes it; but we are loth to search too 
profoundly into causes whose effects are at least fla to the sterner 
sex, though they may not always be agreeable. The most painful and humi- 
liating epoch in the life of a woman is, when she has discovered that Ae on 
whom she has anchored her hopes of happiness is deficient in intéleet, and 
yet has too much pride or too little love to supply the deficiency by attend- 
ing to her counsels. A woman of merely ordinary understanding, actuated 
by a strong affection, acquires wisdom by suffering; and, short-sighted 4 
she might be for herself, becomes prescient for him she loves and would 
save, and whose destruction inguiphs all her hopes.” 


Again :— 
“ No homily in the English 1 





could so impressively convey the 


disenchanting conviction of the fickleness of affection and the 
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Were women t perusé such documents, never could they approach the altar 
with the idea that the engagement about to be contracted was either so 
awful.or so sacred as all pure and elevated minds are prone and désirous to 
consider it. ‘Those whom God has put together let no man separate,’ 
has be Bor dy Ha Oe og Sie eon are made the, nar t ve a 
8 ion, for that o ervi cemen : 
vocablé, though dissoluble bond of ution.” es | Saad 
“ Let no one say that true affection is egotistical, because a few pre- 
barn ‘fo Tove ate selfish. No: egotism proves at once the absence ce Of 
o) See | 
| We wish our. space would permit us to indulge in further extracts,— 
we refer the reader to the work itself. We shall look with considerable 
interest to the successor Lady Blessington may give to * The Repealers.”” 
We are anxious for her to surrender herself more to her imagination ; to 
construct a more élaborate story, and to strike out characters that will 
allow a wider scope to her Liiledgn of the world and of the mind than 
she can possibly obtain from that gallery of well-framed pictures of still 
life which we call .“* London Soeiety.”” She possesses the faculty of 
** style’?,to no common degree. We could point to passages in “ The 
ers’? which are eminent for their light, easy, yet touching and 
effective eloquence ;' and this faculty, which, in her hands, would render 
sparkling and interésting the most inartificial story, will afford all con- 
ceitublé advantage to those loftier descriptions of character she is so 
well calculated to draw, and that ¢ommand over the dramatic source of 
effect which her talents will enable her to attain. 





-— 





MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Local Courts—Malegash Politics—Short Method with Thieves—Disgraceful Ne- 
lect of our Scientific Opportunities—The New Grand Tour—-The Houris of the 


‘est Indian Negroes—Sea-burking—Idea of a New Court for Domestic 
Grievatices, 





Loca Courrs.—Perhaps we may confess that we did not go into 
migurping tor the loss of the poor dear Local Courts Bill. Had the 
measure been carried, it would probably have done but little mischief, and 
stopped a great deal of good. The object was to diminish the expense 
of procedure in cases where the amount in dispute was small. Why'not 
in all cases? Oh! that would have interfered with foo many vested 
interests. It was hoped that all the robbery and extortion in proceed- 
ings for the recovery of sums under 50/. would have been conceded to 
the spirit of the age: that is to say, that a portion of the plunder would 
be yielded in order to secure a tranquil title to the possession of the re- 
mamder ; but it has been held that the whole might be kept, and we are 
not sorry that no terms have been made with Westminster Hall, we shall 
ultimately not gain less. 

If it is desirable to cheapen proceedings under 50/., why not in all 
cases? It is said where the sum is small the parties are poor. This is 
_ erroneous, Baring and Rothschild might fall out about 49/., and if each 

felt'Gonfident he was right, might send the cause for trial: on the other hand 
may a'tailor and a cobbler litigate concerning 10,000/. to which each may 
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fancy he inbeina. Bo shine it ma » We would say. the “same. 


he 


are involvedin a po of a —_* vey hy 50002, and the. 
impartiality demanded.» Amount ought to nothing in a@ 
justice; and whether the sums in dispute ae multiplied or divided: 
sagen erat lee be come to with the sat nil iality, delibera- 

on, and solemnity. then, Lord Brougham’s bill were good for 50/. it 
wa good for 50,000/,. But this extension ofthe principle w a? 
robbed, Westminster Hall, it was. thought; whereas, very of 
the Bill prided himself on the multi i 


| 


<2, 


icity of the business in this. said 
Hall; he did not dare to admit the idea of encroaching on the, 
profits of the great lawyers. In, short, the reform was a, Whi 
reform. in the sense which the term now bears: it was reform enough to 


: 


unsettle the old proceedings, and to satisfy a kind of vague ex io 
on the part of the Whig admirers; but it was not enough to do even a 
balance of good, Up to this moment, law proceedings, both in equity 
and common law, are burthened with numerous expenses and delays that 
might be got rid of greatly to the adyantage of suitors, and which, will 
be abolished the moment that the opinion of the country becomes the 
King’s guide in the choice of his ministry, At present the aristocracy 
rules in every assembly of power, whether it be in matters of law, finance, 
or commerce, If Lord Brow ham’s Bill had been a well-digested Bill, 
which it was not, 50/. should have been struck out, and trillions put 
in its place. Instead of local courts, circulate more judges, and 
instead of twice a year, let them hold the assizes six times, and 
no difference either in the amount of pro or crime; let each and 
all be decided according to the best lights of the age. After a certain 
number of years service, the judge might be qualified to sit in 
London to hear arguments an on the judicial business, as 
they do now, in all matters of doubt and appeal. We do not believe 
the lawyers would be interested in objecting to this arrangement ; 
and whether they were or not, the public would greatly gain in promot- 
ing it: it being, at the same time, understood that all the expenses of 
ocess should be reduced as low as possible. It was allowed on all 
sere that the expenses of legal proceedings was absurdly extravagant ; 
—the absurdity, however, only appeared openly and grossly when the 
amount was small. What, then, was the scheme of that great reformer 
Lord Brougham? Why, to remedy the defect where it was grossly 
apparent: where the amount of law expenses was masked by the great 
amount of the property litigated, whatever might be the merits of the 
case or the conitition of the parties, the abuse was to remain. 


Matecasu Porirics.—With all the fuss we and our pe fe neigh- 
bours have made, and do make, on the subject of ancestry, and thei 
ance of primogeniture, the right mode of propagating the true line has not 
been selected. It is not, perhaps, of much importance whose and what race 
is continued ; but since it is thought so, there is stupidity in not hitting 
upon the surest channel. We must visit a savage nation to learn the 
mystery of transmitting the genuine blood. In Madagascar, the crown 
is hereditary, yet, by an ancient law, it descends upon the eldest son of 
reigning monarch’s eldest sister. This custom is said to have had 
its rise in the depravity of Malegash morals, where the even lofty station 
of the queen was not thought a sufficient guarantee for the purity of the 
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royal blood. “‘ The King,” reason the Malegash, “ is certain of being 
the son of his mother; but no one can be sure who is his father : he is 
also confident that the d ters of his mother are his sisters ; and that, 
although by a different father, they have still the royal blood in their 
ins, which must descend to their ing.” Here is reasoning that 
would have have saved all the scandal about the Bourbons, and so many 
other families: and yet we call these people savages. Radama, 
the M h sovereign, is one of the most remarkable men of the age ; 
he is a reforming king, and has had a success far beyond Michastiod os 
Tamehama, and is, in fact, the modern Czar Peter. To be sure his 
methods are sometimes rough, after the manner of his prototype. In 
order to give his army a military appearance, he wished to have the 
pigtails of his soldiers cut off, and appeared at a review in a crop: the 
men immediately followed his example ; but these pigtails were the ad- 
miration of the women, who were furious to see their husbands and 
lovers shorn of their chiefest beauty. They fomented a rebellion. Ra- 
dama saw the necessity of a coup de main ; his throne hung, if not by a 
hair, at least by a pietail he seized some of the noisiest of the anti-re- 
forming ladies, and ordered his guard to take them into a neighbouring 
wood, and there dress their wigs in such a manner as that their hair 
should never grow again. This was a serious puzzle to the corps de 
de of King Radama ; but they settled it as soldiers generally settle 
isputed points—with the sword: they cut the Gordian knot; that is 
to say, in cutting off the hair, they contrived ‘to cut off the head along 
with it. Now, said the warriors, Radama’s orders are obeyed ; the hair 
of these women will never grow again: and so ended the pigtail re- 
bellion of Madagascar. When the Duke of York cut off our military 
tails, we believe there was no dissatisfaction expressed on the part of the 
ladies of Great Britain; but our Commander-in-Chief followed publi¢ 
opinion, which had grown weary of these appendages, whereas Radama 
et in advance of the popular tastes. The Duke belonged to a school 
at keeps up an old folly till it absolutely rots off. Radama, in this 
instance, was a radical who applies the shears of truth and reason to all 
ugly excrescences, forgetting that sometimes men feel more acutely the 
loss of a pet absurdity than they are touched with gratitude for the 
bestowal of a piece of pure utility. For a curious and excellent account 
of Radama, the reader is referred to the book of Captain Owen’s * Sur- 
veying Expedition on the Western Coasts of Africa.” 


Saort Metnop with Turevrs.—At the late Old Bailey Sessions a 
pepeae plied his trade in court: he was caught in the act, and in- 
stead of being handed to prison he was introduced into the dock ; the 
judge, the jury, and the witness were all prepared, on the spot, and just 
as if they had heen made for his crime. He was tried, found guilty, and 
from the bench was pronounced an extempore sentence of transporta- 
tion for life. ‘One came to scoff, but stopped to pray ;” so here the 
youth came to steal, and stayed to be tried. There are some events of a 
tremendous importance, that if they happen very suddenly, produce no 
impression, or rather they destroy all impressions ; we seem to require a 

tion even for misfortune, in order to receive it with due misery : 
€ ing has jts time, its pace, its measure. On reflection, we dare 
say this young Filch deemed himself hardly treated; he probably com-. 
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plained tp Mt. Wootaer that-he and hia offees-bed mot. been treated with 


ue ceremony. Here was a culprit apprehended without a ) 
without an imprisonment, and condemned without the sympathy of his, 
friends. His wife (vulgarly so called) ria ying « him heme to oor 
ner; and, lo! the j had ordered him off to the Antipodes. as 
ever the insolence of office carried to a hi pitch ?. Foreign service 
and not.even time to take a farewell from his most intimate associates ! 
Who would be a thief to be treated with so little respect? Men about. 
to be hanged derive a temporary consolation from being for once in their 
lives the principal actors in an extensive scene. Poverty, ignorance, 
and contempt, perhaps, have kept a poor man down all his life; but on 
this fatal morning the condemned rises the principal object of a thousand 
cares and thoughts—he is for once ‘ the cynosure of neighbouring Py 
the sheriff turns uneasily on his pillow for thinking of him; Mr. Wont 
ner looks pale and sad as he bids him a last farewell ; the turnkeys grow 
tender as they talk ; and every apprentice in the vicinity has a lecture at 
night, and leave in the morning to go and see the man h . It is 
then that humanity has its triumph; the man gets universal attention 
for once, because he is a man, and can die, He that could scarcely at- 
tract the passing glance of a fellow-being, now is the gaze of myriads 
assembled about the scaffold with upturned faces, anxious to behold him 
do a deed—that is die, alias suffer. This flinging-off in the face of public 
opinion is often the consolation and the support of the previously-despised 
and overlooked good-for-nothing. Now, if a man proceeding to A 
and public execution were called aside in some wretched Newgate paar 
sage, and told to die there without ceremony, he would feel himself a 
vastly aggrieved person, cheated of his dues, and, if he could wri 
would surely demand pen and ink, and protest against thus bei docked 
of his lawful solemnities, Thus, we have no doubt, will our Filch com- 
plain of an injury of minor degree, that of being sent out of this world 
without a proper regard to the bienséances of respectable police. It isa pity, 
however, that all his brethren cannot be treated in the same manner ; we 
should soon want crime. Bentham would have the judge always sitting ; 
he would have him on the bench at all hours; nay, that as he slept, he 
should be liable to be summoned into his court; he would have his door 
graced like that of a surgeon’s, with Nicur Bexy; the fractures of the 
e, he thought, demand as instantaneous a setting as those of the 
oo error might arise, but what an awe would such an are 
rangement strike into the population of crime! What, no space for com- 
munication with the fellows, otherwise pals of the society ?—no sch 
to get off by alibi, or suppression of evidence?—no time to frighten, 
buy, or tire out witnesses ’?—and, above all, no vacation when free from 
external cares, the Apprehended may strut his hour in Newgate, where 
the worst having happened, the accomplished thief holds himself up ag the 
mirror of Nighthood, the pride of roguery, and the envy of sur 
thieves, and daily and hourly lectures upon the theme of his, former 


DiagRackrct, prey OF, OUR Boreutanic Orporronities.—The 
indifference of the English government to the prom 
lang pean remarkable contrat to the ae and ma 


ion of science 
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aftces of sate ta she Jara ou “A all that we gh, tinny 4 
home scien ¢ treasures, 9 a 0 | COUMETLES, , OF 2M VIDE a 
gers and difficulties in seeking nature inher remotest Tecenees, has, 
the result of individual enterprise: luc if, on, our return, on, 
threshold of home, some custom-house dyty, or other, paltry 9 
not destroy or render of no avail the result of all ora great part of our lal 
Consider the enormous extent and the hatural treasures of our colonies, and 
the relations they, joined with our commerce, bring about between Eng- 
land aud the nations of the earth, and wonder how rarely an officer of 
government has bis attention directed to exploring and, Looping the 
remarkable objects absolutely under his control. Sir Stamford Raffles 
is a distinguished instance of what might be done, even. in'a short life ; 
but Sir Stamford Raffles was an officer of the East India government. 
We might pardon the appointment of men to rule countries, without any 
knowledge, political, commercial, or scientific, for the sake of, the mili- 
rank which somehow is supposed necessary to sustain the dignity 
and secure the safety of our colonial possessions; but it is surely inex- 
cusable that, among all the overpaid and almost sinecure places. of our 
colonial establishments, care is not taken that some one at least of these 
officers shall be able to give some account on his return, and, during his 
residence, be able to spread the knowledge of the natural advantages of the 
country in part placed under his control. In that colony of such extraor- 
dinary beauty and richness, the Tsle of France, where our official establish- 
ment cost as much as would govern Denmark and Sweden, but a short time 
ago a variety of plants were the admiration but the ‘puzzle of the whole 
island, for no one knew or could form a guess of what they were; acciden- 
tally, however, some German gardeners arrived, sent about the world by 
the generous and enlightened government of Bavaria, to collect seeds 
and specimens, who no sooner had these plants pointed out to them than, 
to the shame of the education of the island and its regiments and staff, 
clerical, medical, political, and financial, they instantly explained their 
names, their qualities, and took note of some of their remarkable va- 
rieties. There is scarcely a colony we possess where the natives have 
not some valuable medicine unknown to our faculty; but a mystery is 
tisually thrown round savage treasures, and it requires such men as Wo- 
terton to track them to their secret habitats; but when do we find such 
men as Waterton or Burchell spring out of official appointment?. The 
most scandalous neglect of opportunities of gathering valuable knowledge 
occurs in our navy, and more especially in our expeditions of discovery and 
survey. Something inv a small and mean way was done in the Polar ex- 
peditions ; but how many vessels have left our shores, bound to survey 
the most interesting tracts of the globe, without having a man on board 
the least acquainted with the kingdom of nature, or even a smattering of 
any other art or science beyond those indispensable to navigation! Look 
at Captain Owen’s expedition to the coasts of Africa, which spent years 
among the most curious and fertile spots of the whole earth ; the govern- 
ment did not attach to it a single naturalist; not a man who knew 
a hawk from a handsaw, or a melon from a mulberry, save in the pulpy 
form of fruit. But there was a botanist: oh, yes; there was a botanist— 
one botanist to three ships! and hear the record of his appointment as 
published by command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty :— 
“The Horticultural Society, desirous of extending the boundary of 
human knowledge in natural history, obtained ‘from the Admiralty 
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“thd ‘OFdé? to embiirk a Botanist for’ Wis prinpiove 2° anid 


‘Forbes, the gentleman appointed, oined'us, 2ith an sean Yom 


socte eat oe gee his absence.” “This able a 
than fell 'a victim to’ the deadly climate lof the countries ‘in 1 his 


“fesentches were carried on, What beciime of his collections we are not 
“jnformed : ‘as he had nb assistunt, ot stieeessor, or adjrinct, in all the ex- 


edition, it is possible they were lost: Such as he “Had! thadle at "Rio he 
wished ‘th dend home by the Beaver tigate) thea’ Od hel Fenivt But the 
spirit of hatred’ or contempt for natural science which ‘animated the Ad- 
miralty of the time had descended to its officers, Mr. Forbes went on board 
the Beaver, and asked the Captain (M‘Lane, a very young man, and ne- 
phew'of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Melville) permission to 


‘send his collection to his frigate. ‘The answer was, ‘She is going to take 
‘dollars, ‘and so could riot.’””— (Captain Owen’s Expedition, vol. i. p. 49.) 


The Scotch captain was not too young, we dare say, to calculate vod 
, on the carriage of the dollars, though it is very probable he was 
too ignorant to understand the value of any other plants than such as had 


been time immemorial introduced into his father’s kitchen-garden. Like 


Omar, we can easily imagine a nephew of Lord Melville’s reasoning of 
botany thus : ‘“* Do these plants grow in my father’s kailyard ? if they do, I 
see no use in sending them to England ; if they do not, they are wholly 
baron P and, as such, might as well be thrown to the pigs of the 
eaver,”” | | 
A botanist, we pérceive, has been appointed to Hobart Town, with a 
salary of 600/. per annum. This is a sign of better times. The fact 
is, 4 chair of natural history, or perhaps two or three, ought to be en- 
dowed in every one of our ne colonies, such as Jamaica, Demerara, 
Ceylon, New South Wales, &c!, and travelling professors appointed, like 
the travelling fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge (now sunk into jobs). 
Were two or three men sent to every colony, such individuals as followed 
in the steps of men like Whewell, Sedgwick, Sabine, Swainson, and 
were there instructed to lecture and travel, the result would be an im- 
portant change in colonial morals, as well as great acquisitions to science. 
An impetus would be given to the intellectual exertions of the young 
colonists, which would raise them altogether above the low and grovelling 
its too common in hot climates amongst intemperate and ill-in- 
formed youths. They would form themselves into investigating parties, 
study to compose memoirs and > pale and gradually connect them- 
selves’ with the science of the mother-country; thus, not only raisi 
the standard of individual excellence, but strengthening the bonds of 
union between the mother-country and the colonists by the most graceful 
of ties; while, at the same moment, the great and distinguishing object 
of civilization would be furthered, viz.—the advancement and refinement 
of mankind at large through the purifying influence of knowledge. 


Tue New Granp Tovr.—Here is an autumnal excursion: what 
next? Our ancestors made their wills before they set out on a journey 
from York to London ; now we arrange our carpet-bags for trips to Asia 
and Africa,—Gibraltar, Smyrna, and : we are to pluck the o 
from the tree, bathe in the Jordan, “join the Hebrew patriots w 
reside near Sion’’—(who are they?)—the only preparation necessary 
being to-see to a supply of coals. : | tat 
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“ Ex VE Peearune Faye: lt is in.contemplation to pend a well- 


appointed er ann ‘the end of summer, k or 
, to Alexandria, ny An and Athens, which. vessel shall remain 
a a on tnece Weake convenient to those , for the accom- 


modation of such ngers as offer in Belfi Liverpool, Du 
Gravesend, Brest, Lisbo Cadiz, Gibraltar, * a gees fo eon rset we 
she may touch for a few hours apes bee 9 out and home, Economy 
and convenience being thus united, learned and curious persons may visit 
various interesting parts of the three old continents in a very little more 
than two months’ time. The a luck the , Olive, gra » and fig 
in full perfection; examine y fortress of Gibraltar; t e statue, 

illar, pyramid, and mosque. They 1 my bathe in the Jordan and the Nile ; 

neel, rth the Greek Catholie, at the tomb of their Redeemer ; or join 
the Hebrew patriots who reside near Sion, and keep the harvest-feasts be- 
neath the branches of the willow and the palm. Supplies of coals should, 
ef course, precede the steamer to some intervening ports, ’— Greenock 
Advertiser, 

The grand tour indeed! What was the grand tour, compared with 
the mere Cockney trip of the present day? It is called an excursion,— 
an extensive one, to be sure. An excursion. is a little eccentric deviation 
from the ordinary routine ; the little modern deviation, however, includes 
Constantinople, Athens, and Egypt. Doubtless, there will soon be a 
corresponding boat at the Isthmys of Suez, which will perhaps extend 
the excursion to India,—a mighty pleasant arra nt to those who 
have friends and connexions in the Indian empire. The Malacca islands 
will vary the return; and our friends, at evening parties, will prattle of 
the Malays instead of Mont Blanc, ‘and the yo of Sumatra take 
the place of Vesuvius ;—nay, it is not impossible that the more leisurel 
and disengaged may stretch the excursion to China or New South 
Wales, or us the latest fashions from the South Seas. If Captain 
Cook could loo look down upon these things, what would he say to a Cockney 

trip round the globe, in which a provision was made to yisit his tomb in 
the Sandwich Islands, as a mark of respect to the man who first showed 
the way to so pleasant a variety of the grand tour? 


Tue Hovris or tur West InptAN NecGrors.—* News has come 
from St. Vincent’s that the negroes are aware that sousettvee is going 


on for their advantage, and are already ‘speculatin having white 
pri and me gegs and vere Mp. Bernal’s ch in the House 
of Commons, July 24. 


This was, of course, meant to snties that the negroes are in a very danger: 
ous state, and the Members thereupon cried hear, hear! in horror ; but, in 
truth, itis an argument that tells quite the other way. ‘Mr. Bernal, whose 
talents, experience, and deserved popularity, seeure to his remarks the 
highest respect, had just informed the house that the negroes would not 
work, but on compulsion ; that, by six. or seven hours’ labour per week, 
they ‘could support themselves ; and having done that, they would, in 
freedom, do no more. But here is a very different story ; ;—the negroes 
are sand hoke freedom is not idleness in’ their opinion—it is white 
wives, and horses and gigs. We admire their taste; but it is not a core | 
one. The negroes are mightily mistaken if they a ane We a white 
and a horse and gig in any country, much less in the West Indies, are 
to be kept for the value oF six or seven hours’ labour per week. The 
uegro has a capacity for labour, he has ‘ love of gain, kind various eXx- 
pensive tastes ; and yet there are people who will maintain that nought 
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will bear themselves discreetly under. the ordinary. restnie- 
imposed by society. They have bowed to fate—they have acknow- 
superior power-—they have. taken misfortune in good ‘part,+-—are 
the men rightly chastened for a subordinate state of citizen- 
Good wages in hand, and many tempting merchandises all 
and the Mahometan paradise of “‘ white wives,’’ and ‘ gigs and 
*? in view, much may be expected from the transplanted African, 
Wherever we hear of him in free’ service he is a worthy map, Ask the 
captains of our navy if they would desire. better or more trustworthy 
hands than the ordinary sailor-negro? while some of the tribes, even of 
savages, are proverbial for their sense of honour, their fidelity, and their 
enthusiastic industry. : 


Sea-BURKING.—This is a name given to.a crime of extreme. civilization + 
just as land-burking springs out of science and humanity, so sea-~burking 
takes its origin in mutual association to prevent individual distress, 
Advantage of this is taken to insure unseaworthy vessels for 4 sum greater 
than the value, when the owners and the captains enter into, ap agree- 
ment to wreck them on some dangerous shore, the bad reputation’ of 
which may serve as an excuse for the loss, and yet, by its proximity to 
succour, may afford a refuge for the boat of the prepared conspirators, 
The wretched crew shift for themselves; the majority are). probably. 
drowned,-—that is to say, murdered by this new description of pirate, 
The reward, or bload-mouey, is received at Lioyd’s,—it is the difftrenee 
between the value of an unsaleable vessel and. the imsurance+money. 
How many lives are to be thrown into the debtor and creditor account 
of the book of conscience, as a balance against this blood-money, de-, 

ds upon chance. The horrid thirst for gold is too greedy to calculate 
fos : it is in thought guilty of echeene the death of all, and if any,are 
saved it comes of no mercy of the blood-traffickers. This is woree than 
the slave-trade, bad enough though it be, and assumes a more atrocious 
dye, concocted and prepared as it is by ‘ xespectable” individuals. in, 
the very centre and mart of knowledge and benevolence. A little pub- 
lication on this subject filled us with incredulous horror; but.such doubt 
as remajned is pretty well cleared up. Captain Owen’s surveyifg. ships 
were directed to some points of the coast of Africa infamous for wrecks : 
it appeared, on examination, that nothing but the grossest ignorance, or 
the most wicked purpose, could account for the majority of these, wrecks ; 
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and it seems'to’be well understood in our navy which of the interpreta- 
tions to adopt) ‘The fuct is, these murderous wreckers have their pet 
spots, their nooks and corners of the-ocean, to which they retire: for the 

of theirunnatural offence. “ Of the numerous-wrecks. which 
oceurred in Table: — its vicinity, during the term of-our:voyage, 


there ‘was not/one, atleast where we had the means of inquiring, which 
could not ‘be traced either ebiteenerion ternlownsbo;raniliineitoy ertieciees? 
—(“ Captain Owen’s' Voyages.”)—A ‘case’ of gross: sea-burking is 
recorded iti: the same ‘valuable book : it is that of the: Matilda, which, 
after having made @ barefaced attempt to be wrecked within ' the: port of 
Mozambique, from which she was saved, in spite of her officers, by un- 
assistance, was afterwards run upon the bank. of St, Antonio, in 
open day, “ to answer the ends of her owners, by whom she had been over- 
insured.” ‘The bank on which she was lost ‘is a patch of coral, crowned 
with dry-sand, just covered at the highest spring tides. She was :com- 
fortably laid on the inside of this bank, where the least danger was likely 
to attend the crew (charitable souls!) They to unload the cargo 
and place it on the sand; but after three days, they all set. off, in two 
boats; for Mozambique, a distance of about seventy miles to the north- 
ward. But the scoundrels were out in their reckoning : they had fo 
the currents, which always set with great rapidity to the northward near 
the shores and edges of coral banks.» They were obliged to land-on the 
coast for water, where some were killed, and the rest with difficulty 
escaped. The son of the owner (said to be an agent for Lloyd’s)° was 
on board, but the fatigues and privations to which they had been unex- 
edly exposed in this adventure, cost him and all the officers their 
ives upon their arrival at Mozambique. The information was gained 
from a few nearly starved Lascars, picked up.at St. Mary’s; half of 
them died before Captain Owen arrived with them at the Cape. 


Ipga or A New Court ror Domestic Grrevances.—One of the 
most fruitful sources of applications for magisterial interference is the 
unhappiness arising out of matrimonial misunderstandings. Itis a Pi ty.that 
there should not be some better mode of reconciling these di 
The great want seems to be some court of morals, some branch off the 
main trunk of Doctors Commons, which nvent interfere in all domestic 
a, CL on being appealed to, and whose deliberations should take place 
with closed doors. Men of respectability, education, and knowl of 
the world, formed into a Domestic Court in every large town, might in- 

with great effect. Public opinion: unhappily does not operate 
with any force below a certain rank; broils, fights, abusive set-tos, end- 
ing m the disturbance of a neighbourhood, are visited with no loss of re- 
putation, reputation being in fact pitched too low for such discord 
to make a di ce. The restraint imposed by the fear of ridicule and 
the dread of censure acts with very favourable results in the higher and 
middle walks of life. Many is the broil of bad temper stopped at the 
point where the bubble and squeak is likely to be heard by the neighbours 
or the passenger. But there is no such wholesome in, low life. 
Neither is there any care to be considered in a happy and _ respectable 
ménage. W. efforts are made, and great sacrifices are yielded in 
a multitude of families for the sake of this consideration alone; and 
though the hypocrisy it engenders is sometimes laughable and easily 
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seen’ through, ‘yet the mere effort often turns'the tide of wrath >the dull 
is taken advantage of, and the coming (storm »prepated for;! may, the 
élements of ‘anger themselves often seize the opportunity and dissolve into 
imnocuous showers. In the lower ranks,-most commonly the wife-is,:hoth 
— and servant ; if she performs her duties; ill inj her latter capacity, 

e punishment is visited upon her in her other relation. A) bad servant, 
when not a wife, is immediately discharged ; but if bound also, by the 
sacred bond of marriage, the only discharge she receives:is.a discharge of 
blows. .To use the language of a gentleman. ¥ domestic quarrels 
were lately the subject of a police case, she is well quélited,, 0 6 ya), 

“ Thomas Lay, a horse-dealer, was brought before Mr. Murray at Union 
Hall, charged with committing a violent: assault on his. wife; whose features 
were scarcely visible, rere to the beating she had received. aby omy 

“ The complainant stated that her husband was a man of violent temper, 
which was increased when he got drunk, and this was often the case, - 
the preceding night, he came home, and as she did not expect him so 
she went to at nine o'clock, ard the moment he entered the room he 

ragged her out of bed, and commenced beating her with a stick. She 
sereamed with pain, but instead ofher tears and entreaties havitig ‘any effect 
upon him, he continued to beat her, and did not desist until she fell to ‘the 
ground in a state of insensibility, one mass of bruises from head to foot, :. 

“ The magistrate asked the defendant what he had to say in answer to 
the — and he replied with the greatest sang froid imaginable, ‘I ad- 
mit that I gave her a qué/éing with an ash sapling, and she provoked me by 
not having supper prepared. | fr 

Another husband, in the same rank of life, brings up “ a buxom 
young damsel,’’ his wife, and charges her with a multitude of offences, 
one of the chief of which seemed to be the neglect of not having washed 
up the breakfast things before the middle of the day—a complaint at 
any rate exhibiting a passionate love of order. Qn the part of the 
husband— . 


“the complainant gave a long account of matrimonial enormities per- 
petrated by his wife, the principal of which appeared to: be that: she per- 
mitted ary her pi cin pe so = ae sor same - order that she 
might indu r or a dish of gossip wi er neighbours. 
Having co a few days ago, to call at her father's house, he encountered 
his wife, who opposed his progress up stairs tooth and nail, and inflicted a 
scratch down, the dexter side of his nose. ‘It is from no vindictive vgre | 
(added Mr. Joyce) that I bring forward these serious charges against tha 
woman, but it is because I go in fear of my life. Oh! ot worship, I 
haven't told you half, nor a quarter of her baseness—I've come home 
at twelve o'clock in the day, and I've actually found the breakfast things not 
washed up!” | 

It is creditable to this complainant that he proceeded to no violence 
like the horse-dealer ; but then he is connected with the ‘arts, a 
lithographic. printer, and the arts, all save those of the ‘io 
* soften manners, and will not permit a man to be brutal,” at least so 
says the Latin syntax in illustration, not of a police, but a genitive case. 
And then it appears Mr. Joyce is a person of some refinenient of taste ; 
he occupies his leisure hours with music—that music is the guitar, ‘This 
fact, to be sure, comes out in an awkward manner: 88) 

“ Mr. Conant intimated that his opinion did not quite coincide with éom- 
plainant's as to the grievances he appeared’ ‘to think so’ unpardonable. 
* Well, but what will your worship think,’ said Mr, Jéycey “wheti’ Vinform 
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you, that though she well knew that music was m only retical recreation 
after the shop was shut up, she positively pawned my guitar f°" | 
But the lady, in some measure, explained this circumstance, which 
draws out still further charges— ‘A , 

“ Mrs. Joyee.—* That was when you left me several days without a far- 
thing to support et | 4 7 
hasonone onclue Parke eat, yeat she retemiog she fad got fos eey 

on her year nded she fluenza, 
iy spent her to the doetor's for ee She came back and told ime that 

r. White had ordered her to go to Margate for a month, or the uefices 
would be serious. 1 met the doctor the other day, and asked him about it. 
He then told me that-he had never given such a recommendation, therefore 
rem eg had a design of putting me to an expense of eight or 
ten pounds. 

* Mr. Conant.—Perhaps your wife might have wished for a little rational 
ré¢dreation, and took this mode of obtaining her fancy. I cannot, however, 
see anything as yet very censurable in her conduct. 

' Mr Joyce.—* Then I'll charge her with a most serious offence on this ve 
spot. .I charge her with having refused to suckle the poor baby, and ‘wi 
having very nearly put me to the expense of six shillings a week to suckle 
it myself, only very fortunately the httle innocent died.’ 


_ The magistrate advised the nen to go out and see if they could not 
make the matter up; he could do no more. But see the restit of this 
lame and clumsy method of procedure :— 


“ Mr, Conant advised the parties to go out and try if they could not 
settle their differences without his interference, hinting that he had an 
impression there were faults on both sides. 

_ * * To you choose to Hold this woman to bail or not, that is the point ?’ 
asked Mr. Joyce, in & rage. 

“« No, I do not,’ replied Mr. Conant. 

“ «Then 1 know what to do, said Mr. Joyee, bouncing out of the office. 

“ What the intentions of the complainant were did not transpire ; the 
Ww t was, however, dismissed.” ) 

“The intention of the complainant, in all probability, is to proceed to 
America, by, the first ship,. His art will always support him in that 
country, where he may play the guitar after work, while his wife be- 
comes dependant either on the town or the parish. 

Now, were our idea extensively and judiciously carried into effect, 
of establishing a court of domestic grievance, with a jurisdiction over 
all moral offences between relative and relative, we think all this mis+ 
chief might have been prevented. The warrant was evidently far too 
rude an mstrument for this dispute; and, we believe, never dots good 
in any. This case was one of a misunderstanding of the relative duties 
of man and wife. Mr. Joyce, as he strummed his guitar at his win- 
dow among his bean-pots in some suburban street, fancied himself an 
emperor: he expected to be servilely administered to, and, thinki 
only of his own. gratifications, entirely forgot that his wife, too, h 
hen-tastes and her inclinations.. But Mr. Joyce, in the choice of his 
spouse, had consulted his eye ; he had chosen a “ buxom young damsel ” 
for the pleasure of  pormensing an object of that agreeable kind, and yet 


fancied, probably after a warm, courtship, that the ceremony of marriage 
was instantly to deprive her of her individuality, and attach her to him 
as a sort of parasitic plant, With a little training, backed by custom 
and the usages of the world, a man may do a great deal in this way, 
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But wé doubt riot Mr. J i revealed his selfishness too abruptly ;—too 
lainly showed his want of consideration for her pleasures, and probably 
d not even take the pains to attempt to educate her tastes into a 
coincidence with his own, and certainly yielded nothing to her natural 
love of talk and fresh air: Of whom did he ing with his guitar? Was 
Re a “gentle Zitella,” or the “ fair Ga ~eet ‘Had -he but 
taken the pains to turn his régards to his buxom wife as he played, and 
given her to understand that Zitella stodd for Betty oF Patina Jape 
td thatthe Gaile of others was his own fr. Eliabeth, the 
might have been very different. We do not believe shew uld then have 
pawned his guitar. Other.and very valuable hints might have been 
given him; and she herself sadly wanted some instruction in the art 
of happiness. Women, however, wonderfully accommodate themselves 
even to the most difficult and paitiful citcumstances; but we are not at 
all ‘surprised at Mrs. Joyce, in her early days of bwxomitg, suddenly 
turning round and setting up for herself upon discovering that Joyce 
the husband was a very different man from Joyce the lover. The meta- 
re is great, and often very frightful to young ladies, both . high 
and low. By the way, it would be as well to observe that much advan- 
tage ‘might arise by connecting a jury of matrons with our new court. 





The Lion's Mouth. 


** ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horatl, 








Sout ror Ipentica.s.—Gentlemen,—The papers inform us that the fur- 
niture used by the Duchess de Berri, at. Blaze, is about to be sold by auction ; 
and if this be true, the proprietor will find his account in transferring the pi 

rty to this country, for the especial patronage of the English, wh ibi- 

ity attaches an extravagant value to whatever is curious. Ifan unparalleled 
monster —— to be hanged at the Old Bailey, the rope used on the ocea- 
sion will fetch a guinea per foot, while the clothes in which the wretch may 
have suffered death become the object of competition among the connoisseurs 
in curiosities. I happen to be acquainted with a person of this remarkable 
taste, who boasts that the bell-ropes in his apartment have each hanged a 
murderer, and the principal ornament of his chimney-piece is a bene of one 
of the identical pork chops eaten for supper on the night of the murder of 
Weare by Hunt and Thurtell.. That which is intrinsically quite worthless 
becomes invested with peculiar Value, directly it has been used in any deed 
of horror—which, instead of making it an object of dis renders it, in 
the eyes of many persons, a thing to be sought after. few seasons ago, 
everybody ran to Covent-Garden, to witness a spectacle called the Life of 
Napoleon, the principal feature of which was the idenfical hat worn by the 
emperor. The hat, pram (to use a vulgar -phrase) a shocking one, 
used nightly to excite the applause of an enthusiastic audience, and was 
hailed with three rounds of eae every evening of its appearance. 
Surely it would be worth the while of some theatrical manager to get up 
the Felocher of Blaye, introducing the whole of the identical furniture. 


The table would certainly be received with three cheers (chairs) ; and, in 
fact, in the present state of dramatic taste, there could not be so safe an ex- 
periment.—I am Gentlemen, &c. P. L. 
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480 The Lion's Mouth. 
A New Walk or Literatrure.—Gentlemen,—‘“ The Lan- 
casters ig ge tyrone in) thé habit of nema ers; 
on 
wheel. Th ‘ vy ie polities asta Koi x yal ith mill labour 


) 
to be tiolaghit rt pla 0 notice of themagutrates at the annual Session, 
‘ with a view to consider the propriety, of continuing the custom.: \t) + 


a ee eeeereeraes carats Da iinte enter more eran 
which is manifested by the Lancaster prisoners, aie aaa 
remarkable instance of the pursuit of Aa ey 
su Mp me te be a better device to k aicin tir nb 
should they relax for « moment in their 
tt hg Ay ated the ene 
; hoi ne per in front will be a more pow ei - 

tive tot Soabtaly Chat tht Didiiee? scans belli and with a 
ministerial journal ore them, it is impossible they should hould for a moment 
sn, ky <element dents Remmeteanieie, be4-—54 
am, Gentlemen, &c, &c. eTER Pry 


Goon News For Everysoby.—Gentlemen,—“ Mr. W. Stacey, of Bar- 

ton bie mas wl TT reaping on Tuesday with consider- 
able stre — 

This is ane of ae pan ig de thet the public is now and then put 

in possession v press. Every one will pertise t 
with deed and satisfaction. “ Mr. Sincey has commenced ° pap 

ing’ is sufficiently exhilarating news; but the announcement that he is 
achieving this healthy and useful exercise “ with considerable stren a 
seems to demand some public manifestation of ecstacy. Happily, the 
don press has almost universally given currency to the paragraph ; so that 
nobody can remain long in ignorance of the cheering intelligence. —I am, 
Gentlemen, yours, &c. Grorrrey Gossip. 


al 


Communications at the Publisher's (Marlborough Street) for the authors 
of “ The Coal Carrier,” ‘‘ The Philosophy of Hunger,” “ Commerce,” “The 
Creole,” ‘* Miss Martineau and her Radical Reviewer,” “ Essay on preserv- 
ing the Health of Manufacturers.” 


Many thanks for the spirited paraphrase from the Koran, for which we 
regret that we could not find room. 


We have handed over to the Publisher of the Magazine the two articles 
from our esteemed and able correspondent at Norwich ; also “ The Remains 
of a poor Sizer of Trinity,” ‘“‘ The Remaining Leaves of.a Poet,” “ Mr. 
Martin's Plan for Draining the Metropolis,” . Paganini’s Fiddle,” “ Au- 
tumnal Marriages,” two or three papers by W. T. H., “ Review of Martin's 
Illustrations of the Bible,” &c. 


We are sorry we cannot insert the “‘ Translation from Pindemonte.” 


All applications relative to any other articles not here alluded to, to be 
made at the Publisher's, Marlborough Street. 
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(oleeo8 (evots oo) (se SRE DRKB/ OP, SUTHERLAND, K.G. Jn oe artes 
The Duke of Satherlanddied on the 19th July ‘at his seat, Dunrobin’ Gastle, in the 


oe en Ta 
, up to. ‘ j ry : ’ as 
than he had been for many months.” George ‘Granville Raveies Gower, 


uke of 8 d; Marquis of Stafford, Earl, Gower, Viscount Trentham, Baron 
anda Ba cry Staff 


f the county of ’ ‘his fathe . 
; Oe 183. is-w up to He 
( lifetime his father, and placed i rf, ay. of rp 


nutried; September 4, 1785, Elizabeth . efland and Baro 
Sirtinaver (in he wag); ar ha issue, rat, George ranville; Kar od 
bore Ang. 6; 1786 ; ri May 26;'1823;Hartiet, third dat 3 
Earl of Gartisle ; second, Charlotte, born June 8, 1788} , Dec. 
hs Karl of Surrey, only son of Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk; third, 
am, born June 4, 1792, and died in 1793; fourth, William Leveson, died 
Fane V7, 18045 fifth, Lord Francis, born 1799; married Harriet, eldest daughter 
of Mr, and Lady Charlotte Greville, by whom he has a family of six children ; 
sixth, Hlizabeth, married. Sept. 16, 1819, Richatd, Viscount Belgrave, now Karl 
Grosyenor.—The family of Gower has some pretensions to be considered of Anglo- 
Saxon origin.» The object of the creation, in Queen Anne's time, is thus stated by 
Burnet:;—*“ Finch, Gower, Granville, and. young Seymour, were made Peers in 
1702, to create a majority inthe Upper House, while peg fanire advanced at the 
same time th y private favour.”’—On the death of the ‘s uncle, Francis, 
the last Duke of Bridgewater, in 1803, he became the heir general of that nobleman, 
and acquired the whole income of the Bridgewater Canal and the Worseley estate, 
which latter is entailed on his youngest son, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, Thus, 
for life, by the Stafford, the Sutherland, and the Bridgewater possessions united, his 
Grace was regarded as enjoying one of the largest incomes in Europe—report 
affirmed that it exceeded 300,000. per annum. The Duke expended that income 
nobly and munificently. From the late Duke of Bridgewater, and by his own 
extensive purchases, his Grace possessed.a superb collection of paintings, ancient 
and modern, which, during a certain portion of the year, he was accustomed to 
to the public, at his late residence in Cleveland-row. Subsequently to his occupation 
of Stafford-house many pictures have been removed thither; but the Bridgewater 
part of the collection remains in Cleveland-row.—When, after the decease of the 
te Duke of York, it had been deemed advisable to dispose of the palatial residence 
erected for his Royal Highness in the Green-Park, we believe there was not an 
individual capable of forming an opinion on the subject who did not rejoice at its 
falling’ into the possession of its late noble owner. ee of the 
mahsion was 75,000 guineas; but it must be borne in mind that its ‘interior was 
then, and yet remains, incomplete. The Duke of Sutherland did not survive his 
elevation to a ducal cororet more than six months. wp bee previa aN yep: 
en and his proxy was given in favour of the C Local 
ourts Bill, 



















EARL OF PLYMOUTH. 


This noble earl died on the 10th of July, of a sudden apoplectic fit. Other-Archer 
Windsor, Earl of Plymouth and Baron Windsor, was born in July, 1789, and was 
consequently just 44 years of age. He succeeded to the title on the demise of his 
father, the rth earl, before he was ten. He married, in August, 1811, Lady Mary 
Sackville, eldest daughter of the third Duke of Dorset, who survives his ee 
They have no children. The noble deceased's two sisters, by the late earl and his 
wife, the present Countess of Amherst, are married—Lady Maria to the Marquis 
of Downshire, and the other to the Hon. Robert Henry Clive. By the death of 
the noble lord, the title, we believe, becomes extinct. The barony by writ was 
created in 1529, and the earldom by creation in 1682. An ancestor of the family, 
however, William de Windsore, descended from William, son of Walter Fitz-other, 
Castellain of Windsor, (who was ancestor also of the Duke of Leinster and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne,) was summoned to Parliament so early -y 1381. The 
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barony has been before in ‘ance, which was terminated by the in 1660, 
Sn Miser a0 whines Phichaakes he assumed the name of isabel dat’ wes the 
first earl. Another title ip the family, Viscount: Windsor, in Ireland, and Baron 
Mountjoy, of the Isle of Wight, became extinct in 1758, en failure of issue male. 


LORD DOVER. 


George James Welbord Agee Jit Baron Dover, of Dover, county of Kent,, in 
the Peerage of the United King died this house in. Whitehall on, she. ch 
of July. He was a Trustee of the British Maseum and of the National Gallery, 
F.RS. and F.S.A.; was born January 14, 1797, and married, March 7, 1822, 
Georgiana Howard, d daughter of the Ear! of Carlisle, and niece to the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Countess Granville. His lordship was the only son of the 

t Viscount Clifden, by Lady Caroline Spencer, sister to the Duke of Marl- 
Sonali At the general election in 1818, he was returned for the borough of 
Heytesbury ; and, at the age of twenty-one, took his seat in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, of which he was an efficient member—seldom, indeed, taking a very conspi- 
cuous part in debates upon the great political questions which have been discussed ; 
but while he maintained his principles upon these in a way not to bé misunderstood, 
applying himself with more congenial and prominent zeal to every subject which 
involved the cause of learning, the fine or useful arts, charities, and the improve- 
ment of the bern, Thius, in 1824, when the sum of 57,000/. was appropriated to 
the purchase r. Angerstein's collection of pictures for the public, as the foun- 
dation of a National G ,y it must be recorded, to the lasting fame of Mr. Ellis, 
that he was the first person who suggested this illustrious design, and one of the 
most earnest and enlightened of its advocates whose energy led to the aduption of 
the measure. His lordship was a stéady political adherent of the present Adminis- 
tration; and, on the change of goverument in November, 1830, he was selected 
by Eaal Grey to. succeed Viscount Lowther as Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. This office he, however, resigned a few weeks afterwards, on account of his 
delicate health, and he did not subsequently accept any other appointment under the 
crown. In the spring of 1831 his lordship was created a British Peer. 

His lordship was a liberal patron of British art. The judgment exhibited in 
the collection which adorned the walls of his mansion in Spring Gardens proclaimed 
the connoisseur as well as the amateur; and almost every picture is a gem, which 
one would be tempted to choose as the best specimen of the artist extant, always to 
be referred to as & pleasing example of his style and execution. Among these, the 
celebrated composition of the ‘* Queen’s Trial,’’ by Hayter, is memorable as an his- 
torical document, and a gallery of distinguished portraits such as has rarely been 

roduced; while the works of Lawrence, Collins, Jackson, Newton, Landseer, 
lcott, and other erhinent contemporaries, add to the treasures of this selection, 

no less distinguished by its uniform taste and feeling than by the grace, beauty, and 
interest of its component parts, In literary pursuits, similar discrimination and 
refinement have marked the career of Mr. Ellis. As an author, he has published 
within a short time, “ The True History of the State Prisoner, commonly called 
the Iron Mask, extracted from documents in the French archives ;” ‘*.Historical 
Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England ;” “The Ellis Correspondence,” in two octavo volumes, illus 
trating a remarkable period of the annals of England, from the letters of the edi- 
tor’s family. He also wrote the “ Life of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia.” 
His last work was, “ Correspondence of Horace Walpole with Sir Horace Mann,” 
ponteet from the originals in the possession of Earl Waldegrave. Mr. Ellis also, 
n 1822, produced a Catalogue Raisonné of the principal pictures in Flanders and 
Holland, whith was printed; but not published; and he was the writer of some 
able reviews, both in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, as well as Of articles 
in an Annuals, and other periodicals, which reflect great credit upon his 

and talents. 

Lord Dover has left an infant family of six children, the eldest, the Hon. Heury 
Agar Ellis, (the present peer,) being in his ninth year orily. His lordship was 
a personal friend of the late King, and of the King of the Belgians, who stood 
sponsor for one of his children in 1829. A writer in the “ Tinies’’ thus speaks of 

noble lord :—* If length of days were to be commensurate with personal merit, 
his life would have been one of no ordinary duration. Amiable and exemplary in 
all his private relations, an upright, zealous, and mop supporter of his political 
opinions, he will long be regretted by his family and his party ; add to this his éle- 
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gant accomplishments as a man of society, and his various and extensive attain- 
ments as a man of letters, and it would be difficult to find, in the whole range of 
English gentry and nobility, a personage who will be so severely missed. He pos- 
sessed, in his family, and fortune, and Charan, every motive which can make life 
desirable ; but he had discharged his various ¢ ag ,. domestic and social, so 
conscientiously and honourably, that, short,as his hte been, it has been long 
enough to establish a reputation which there are few men, past or present, who, 
having lived to the greatest age, would not be proud to enjoy.” 
DR. ANDREW, 

At Edinburgh, on the 13th of Jane, the Rev. Jamés Andrew, LL.D. and F.R.S., 
late Principal of the Hon. East India Company's Military geen | at Addis- 
combe, in the 60th year of his age. When the Hon. Company resolved to educate 
the youth intended for their engineer avd artillery service separately from the 
King’s cadets, they made choice of Dr, Andrew and his private institution for this 
purpose ; soon afterwards they purchased Addiscombe House, to which Dr. Andrew 
removed, and continued to preside over the increasing establishment as Head 
Master and Professor of Mathematies for about fifteen years with great ; 
maintaining throughout a system of discipline and subordination that had never 
been equalled in England. He retired from his arduous dutiés about ten years 
ago; and is the author, we believe, of a Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary, a 
System of Scriptural Chronology, Nautical,Tables, and Original Grammar of the 
English Language, &c. Educated at Aberdeen, he was one of those many 
vering and fortunate North Britons of whose merit and success their coun y 
well be proud, 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Morgan, 2 yols, 


We have heard of a Turk who declared that “ the Turkish government was the 
only government in the universe that was not despotic.” Equally startling, in the 
way of self-blindness, is the declaration of Lady Morgan, that if she had anythin 
more light and trifling than the trifle “ I have the honour to lay at its feet, the 
public,) I should, of preference, have selected it.” We would ask her Ladys 
(with all due respect for talents which, however, in our estimation, occasionally 
misapplied, are of very first-rate order,) cou/d there be anything more light an 
trifling than the two volumes she has now given forth ? Although the first dra 
has, in our estimation, many moral faults, and Lady Julia is an off-set of the 
“ Glorvina” which turned our youthful heads and hearts, yet there are in it cha- 
racters and scenes; of beauty and vigour which show that time Aas brought know- 
ledge with it, if Lady Morgan would be satisfied to give that knowledge forth, 
stripped of the tinsel by which she, with so mistaken a taste, often seeks to orna- 
ment the gem. | Her present production lacks new invention ; but in “ Malnor 
Sackville” it displays much experience, and Brian and Honor are sketches that 


every One who knows anything of Ireland and its brave and noble peasantry must 


acknowledge as drawn from the life. Mrs. Quigly and her cat, Mr. Galbraith, and 
the}Rev. Mr. Callaghan, are all admirable, and make us wish that, if it were pos- 
sible, her Ladyship would sink politics, and give us some purely national dramas. 


The Dream, and other Poems. By Mrs. Conyngham. 


We have the pleasing task of soliciting peculiar attention to a small édllection of 
poems, which afford a new instance of that female talent for which this country has 
been distinguished of later years. To the names of Edgeworth, Hemans, organ, 
Norton, Landon, Ratcliffe, and Sheridan, we have to add that of Mrs, Conyng- 
ham, who has just published the poetical volume we allude to, under the title of 
* The Dream, and other Poems.” The Dream is the principal poet, and contains 
some passages remarkable for their easy grace, and others for their force of exprés- 
sion. 

We will take the first passage that we open (page 12) as a specimen :— 

* It was not that ber radfant eyes 
Were like the stars of Eastera skies ; 
212 
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3¢ was not that her brow was fair, 
That Nature's softest touch was there ; 
ct It was not that the hand of Love 
all ae ap The texture of her cheek had wove; | 
: sn It was the spirit’s harmony, 
The mind’s unbroken melody, 
Breathing its sweetness through the whole ; 
‘It was the glance that spoke a soul 
All fearless in its purity; 
It was the sunny smile that drew, 
Where’er it fell on this world’s tears, 
Bright colours out—whose rainbow hue 
Gave promise of less troubled years.” 


The whole of this passage, continuing it farther than we have space or time here 
to do, is full of nature and grace. The 28th and 29th stanzas possess beauty of a 
more nervous and striking kind; and, indeed, the whole poem is such as may 
fairly claim the attention of the public, while it needs but little indulgence from the 
critic. , 

Some of the smaller however, are more perfect of their kind than “ The 
Dream.” Mrs. Retenehann io niece, we believe, to Emmett, famous for his mistaken 
but honest a gees ; and her muse seems to have taken many of its tones which 
breathe a high and pure spirit of liberty from her ancestral recollections. , 


Hints to Anglers and Chess-Players. 


There is always more or less of a family likeness between an author and his 
writings. His good-humour and good-heartedness are instantly transfused into his 
book ; and, in ten cases out of twelve, we might swear to the literary affiliation 
without any further evidence. 

With regard to the pleasing jeu d’esprit upon our table, the resemblance is easily 
perceived. Its inoffensive, quiet satire, its unassuming tone, its right-headedness, 
and certain unerring indications of an amiable man, would have pointed our con- 
jectures to Richard Penn, whom we have long known as an angler and chess- 
player, bad we not much better authority for the fact. 

ord’s “ Miseries of Life’’ seem to have suggested to our friend the hnmorous 
idea of the miseries of an angler. These, indeed, are what the French would call 
incommodities only, though, in a late criminal trial at Paris, we were not a little 
surprised that a person who had taken poison was described by the physician as 
having undergone beaucoup d incommodité, What we mean is, cbse they are those 
miseries only which are legitimate subjects of ridicule ; and these minor miseries 
are sure to beset the inexperienced tyro of the rod, and he must bear a laugh raised 
at his expense if he is ambitious of becoming a skilful angler. In truth, this little 
book abounds with wholesome cautions against the improvidence and inattention 
to trifles which have marred many a day's sport, and led to mischances which he 
might easily have avoided had he relied on his own understanding, rather than 
followed the advice and directions of others. 

And here is a good opportunity to remark that your genuine angler is the most 
independent being in the world. His ways and means are the resources of his own 
understanding, sorely exercised by the petty vexations of his craft, till at length 

Old experience do attain 

Something of prophetic strain, 
and he goes forth in the morning quite proof against the accidents “ by flood or 
field,” which would drive an undisciplined pupil of the line and hook stark mad. 
The sun, the clouds, the breeze, are his books; they are the oracles that announce 
the coming.events of the day. In short, he may well exclaim with Edgar, ** Thou, 
Nature, art my goddess!" For it is by an assiduous worship in her temples only 
that he can arrive at any ahusr pay os 

And, pray, is not this enough to brush away the feeble insect objections for ever 
buzzing in your ear to the sublime mystery of the angler? For there are many well- 
aed. well-behaved persons, with manners bearing the polish of good company, 
and shoes that of Day and Martin, who, in the foolishness-of their hearts, have 
called it an idle amusement. Idle! to wander by river, wood, and fell, amidst all 
the harmonies of the universe, the noontide hum, that, like an air of Handel, lulls 
the soul into devout contemplations, the murmurs of breoks and rivulets, their little 
waves, playful as children, chasing each other over a clear pebbly bottom,—idle! to 
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s occupation) the first 
tender buddings of the hawthern, for of his being are un- 
folded to him as clearly in the renew. ) rn of the verdure as 
in a page of Bishop Butler's Analogy,—idle! .to,see,the fitful shadows flung 
by every passing cloud upon the stream ‘he Joves, —— as ecstatic a delight 
as the change of scenes in a pantomime to a child ow his visit toa theatre; and, 
above all, the deep and still deeper shade cast’ on its surface vy the stunted elm on 
which he leans his back—the shade where the speckled lord of the brook waits half 
asleep and half awake for the Ma fo it skims ‘over his head. No; this is not 
idleness. It is good for man to be amid such scenes, ‘They are those bright 

of creation from which folly would retire wise, or, at least, less foolish, and pas 
and worldly wealth derive a hint by seeing how bountifully Nature has done her 
part to second, as far as they can, her holy ministrations. 

But we will not trust ourselves any further with the subject. Yet we miist re- 
mark, in justice to the author, that many new hints are thrown out which an 
angler would do well to mark and inwardly digest. One we think extremely use- 
ful respecting the — of playing too long with your trout to hook him ‘the 
more effectually ; for you pees | enable him, by this dexterous manauvre, todis- 

an 


engage his jaws from the hoo return quiet] prey with little more = 
venience than a tooth-ache, to his old quarters. nd the n may be well apy 


watch in the early season of the year nthe 
al.of 


te the schemes of life, Let the Miss who is inclined to be coquettish be | 
when the hook has been fairly swallowed, of playing with her fish. 

The illustrative designs have considerable humour. It is said, indeed, that they 
are from the pencil of the great sculptor, Chantrey. 
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‘Chatsworth, the Patrician. 


We will venture to say that such a novel as Chatsworth is not to. be found even 
amongst the most monstrous superfcetations of the press. of TS ts 


“ None but itself can be its parallel.” 


It is, however, a curiosity which deserves inspection, inasmuch as it is a most 
rfect specimen of a Coskoan fiction, and an exact i of a Cockney mind. 
jithout fear of contradiction, we assert, that the author, if he ever travelled out of 

the sound of Bow-bell, got no farther than Edmonton. The di e is something 

in the manner of Dean Swift’s Polite Conversations, the wit and humour of the 
model, however, having evaporated in the process. But as a conservatory of the 
sentimental talk of middling life in London, though the scene is Jaid in high life, 
and in what the late Lord Kenyon used to call “ the great squares,” it will be here- 
after invaluable. In the awful vicissitudes of human things, it may happen om 
this dialect may become extinct. But ** Chatsworth” may transmit its remains 

the gratification of future antiquaries, in the same way as the Punic scenes in 

Plautus preserved for the delight of General Vallancey the charming and intelligible 

diction of Hannibal and Hamilcar. 


Cockney Specimens. 

“ The duke gazed on her with delight. ‘I ordered the curricle to be here in an hour—will 
you go a drive this morning ?’ 

“© Your ladyship seems to forget how much you are concerned." No, no; depend I shall lose 
no opportunity of retaliating on the duke.’ 

“ On the fourth morning, Mrs. Grey and Irene reached the metropolis in safety, and proceeded 
straight to Caroline’s residence at the west 

** Mrs, Wise would frequently say, her house was not like home if some of the Misses Garlands 
were not with her. 
_ “41 was married at Colnbrook by a friend of the duke’s, the Reverend George Bates,’ 

“* TI shall come for you to go to the theatre to-morrow.’ , 

“* Having given my promise, I must not go from my word. Besides, he is so tenactous; he 
would never forgive me. ¥ 

“ * Now, Irene, here is the end of our drive, Fasten your tippet, my love, or the draught may 

ive you cold.’ ; 

ie By the bye, I saw the Silvertons the other day, and find I shall soon have to congratulate 
you on your prospects in the ma ial line.’ meets 

“(* I think you said your sister was engaged out to-morrow.’ - . 

“* Yes, yes, I promise. So don’t tease me any more, that's @ good suyl.” 

“* Shall I ring for ber,’ demanded Sir Fdgar, ‘ or is she gone a walk?" 


When such things are printed, might we not be allowed to sigh for another caliph 
Omar, who set fire to the books at ? iit ‘wos 
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Critical Notice. 


Poems by Hartley Coleridge. , 
“ Father and bard revered | to whom I owe, 
Whate’ér it be, my little art of numbers, 
Thou, In thy nightwatch o’er my cradled slumbers, 
Didst meditate the verse which lives to show ~~ 
(And long shall live when we alike are low) 


Thy prayer how ardent. and thy hope how strong, 
That I should learn of Nature’s self the song, 
The lore which none but Nature's pupils know ! 

“ The prayer was heard: I ‘ wandered like a breeze ’ 
By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 
And gathered there the shapes and phantasies, 
Which, mixed with passions of my sadder years, 
Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee!” 


” We quote this beautiful introductory sonnet, addressed -by the author to his 
father, to ensure at once the good feeling of our readers before proceeding any far- 
ther in our brief notice of a work which contains as much of the essence of poetry 
as any of which this poetical age can boast. It isa book full of gentle fancies and 
peaceful expressions, of “dreams which float before the haif-closed eye,” and 
thoughts which, springing from Wisdom's “ best muse, Contemplation,” aided by a 
somewhat metaphysical intellect, present themselves under those engaging forms 
supplied by the external world, in unlimited number, to express feelings which, 
wishout the aid of such accompanying imagery, would be unintelligible. The 
delineation of the softer emotions, and of love more especially, appears to be Mr. 
Coleridge’s forte. He seldom breaks out into the wild expression of passion; and 
“ glad of it with all our hearts” we are, for we are beginning to be tired of the 
melodramatic rant and glitter of the characters of the Byron school; and that com. 
mon expression that a hero, to be interesting, must carry about with him in his 
countenance and gestures credentials to ensure a ready admittance into St. Luke’s ; 
while he scorns to express even the most peaceful feelings of the hearts of other 
men, under a less terrific image than 

; “ The lava flood 

Which oils in 2tna’s breast of fame.” 


Such, however, is not the spirit in which Mr. Coleridge has written; nor, indeed, 
the spirit which is now beginning to shed a more peaceful character over the gene- 
ra} style of our current literature. He is an interpreter of Nature in her most 
Winning dress, looking upon her in her true character of a faultless reflex of im- 
material wisdom and ness holding intercourse, through the medium of pal- 
pable symbols, with the immortal and invisible part of man. In pieces of quiet 
pathos, too, he is possessed of no ordinary power, as the following stanzas, which 
We cannot refrain from quoting, will sufficiently prove :— 


TO SOMEBODY. 
** I blame her not—because my soul 
Is not like hers,—a treasure 
Of self-sufficing good,—a whole 
Complete in every measure. 


“ I charge her not with cruel pride, 
With self.admired disdain ; 
Too happy she, or to deride, 
Or to perceive my pain. 


* I blame her not ;—she cannot know 
What she did never prove. 
Her streams of sweetness purely flow 
Unblended yet with love. 


* No fault hath she that I desire, 
What she can not conceive ; 
For she is made of bliss entire, 
And I was born to grieve. 
* And though she hath a thousand wills, 
* And in a moment's space, 
As fast as light, a thousand smiles 
Come showering from her face, 


‘ 
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* Those winsome smiles, those sunn looks, 
"Her heart securely deems ay ; rates 
Cold as the flashing of the brooks 
In the cold moonlight beams, — 
“ Her sweet affections, free as wind, 
Nor fear nor craving feel; 
No secret hollow hath her mind, 
Nor passion to reveal, 


“ Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose and her daty, 
And quiet joy her loveliness, 
And gay delight her beauty. 
“ Then let her walk in mirthful pride, © 
Dispensing joy and sadness, 
By her light spirit fortified 
In panoply of gladness. 
“‘ The joy she gives shall still be hers, 
The sorrow shall be mine; 
Such debt the earthly heart incurs 
That pants for the divine, 
** But better ’tis to love, I ween, 
And die of slow despair, 
Than die, and never to have seen 
A maid so lovely fair.” 


We have now to mention the few faults which haye struck us in this elegant , 
volume. These are, principally, a tinge of affectation in manner, and the want a . 
a fixed and determinate object, in several of the poems. Mr. Cole all the 


purer and mors exhilarating atmosphere ; but be is still in want of the ner 
sinews requisite to ‘sustain him in a prolonged flight. ‘This may be att: 
a want of confidence in his own strength, which a second essay will’ ‘pro- 
duce. At all events, we are pleased to find, in his ‘first volume 0 Babies nt. 
merit to afford the old adage of “ fortes creantur fortibus ” additional confirmation, 
Besides, there are occasional glimpses of feeling, which we Fegurd With astire as ' 
likely to furnish a greater fund of satisfaction to their possessor than even the meed 
of literary fame which he has in prospect, or perhaps in ion. We allude to 
that conviction of which all ought to be sensible, and which he has so ly ex 
pressed in the conclusion of his lines “ to an Unknown Sister-in-law.” We-can 
not help transcribing the whole passage as a fitting specimen of the author's best 
style, wherewith to conclude our review. ) 
** Dearest sister, I 

: Am one of whom thou doubtless hast heard much, 

Not always well. My name too oft pronounced 

With sighs, desponding sorrow, and reproach, 

By lips which fain would praise and ever bleas me, 

Yet deem not hardly of me: who best know 

Most gently censure me; and who believes 

The dark inherent mystery of sin, 

Doubts not the will and potency of God 

To change, invigorate, and purify 

The self-condemning heart. 

Good night: e’en now, 


Perhaps, thou art sleeping by my brother's side, 
Or listening gladly to the soft, sweet breath 

Of thy dear babe, while I must seek a couch, 
Lonely, and haunted much by visions strange, 

And sore perplexity of roving dreams, 

The spectres manifold of murdered hours. 

But yet, good night; good be the night to thee, 
And bright the morrow. Once, again, good night!” 


Lives of Celebrated Spaniards. Translated from the Spanish of Quintana, 
. by T. R. Preston, $ Rv 
Every one knows and acknowledges the value of biography as a department of 


literature ; every one can attest from ience its a hae ete 
influence on the mind : the only point, ore, upon which it is necessary for s 
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imagination which raises a poet from the smoke and stir of this aa spot into , 
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to touch, in reference to these Lives, is the manner in which they are executed ; 


and here we willi peri but the language of praise, not py ree 
possesses also, i anxious to promote 
importation heluisieneion | Ay pee rh lama Sincere thanks 


are due, and will be readily given, to Mr. Preston for presenting us with so pleasi 
an addition to our literature. These Lives are portrayed with a fidelity and ski 
by no means common. The author exhibits an intimate intance with the 
springs of human actions; he traces every manifestation: of character to its true 
origin ; er every feature in its natural colour ;_ prevents the misappreciation of 
facts, assigning to deeds their strict moral value; and invests a narrative of events 
with the alluring charms of romance. We cannot better give an idea of the heroes 
whose lives are here described than in Quintana’s own words ; they are— 

* “ Those whose celebrity is attested alike by the voice of history and of tradition; and he 
(Quintana) believes that not one of the lives which he now offers to the publie can be impugned 
aa being in contravention with the title of the book itself. E. Crp Campsapon, for instance— 
aname which, among us, is synonymous to the indomitable strength of heroiam, as well as to 
success. GuzMAN THE Goop—equal to the most distinguished personages of antiquity, by his 
patriotism and magnanimity. Rocker pz Lavrta—the greatest mariner possessed by Europe 
from the days of Carthage to Columbus. The Prince oF ViANA—so interesting from his cha- 
racter, from his learning, and his talents; so worthy of compassion by his misfortunes; and 
who unites in his destiny, to the dignity and expectations of a royal birth, the example and mis- 
fortune of a private individual, unjustly persecuted and barbarously sacrificed. And, lastly, 
Gonzato ps Corpova, the most illustrious general of the fifteenth century ;—he who, by his 
deeds and discipline, gave to our suldiery the superiority they maintained in Europe for nearly 
two consecutive ages ; and who, both in his character and conduct, presents a dazzling mirror, 
wherein to behold themselves, to all such warriors as blend not ferocity with heroism.” 


If this bill of fare attract not numbers to the feast, we should address the public 
in language analogous to that of a musical friend of ours. When Lady ——~ ap- 
proached the piano, on which a gentleman was playing with tasteful skill, for the 
enjoyment of her ladyship’s guests, and had just reached the middle of an imposing 
concerto,—and said, “ Thank ye, sir—very delightful—that will do—much obliged 
t’ ye,” our friend, who had been turning over the leaves, exclaimed, in a deep-toned 
growl of contempt, ** I pity your taste, my lady !”’ 

Pensieri e Poesie di Guido Sorelli. 
This small volume, consisting only of eighty-six pages, contains as much true 
ora 4 as most modern writers would contrive to spread over three hundred. 

ignor Sorelli’s last work was a masterly translation of our divine Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost ;" and it is a bold affirmation that the original beauties of that splendid 
production were little, if at all, dimmed by their foreign garb. Sorelli is not one 
to paraphrase words: he does not write only, he feels; every fine idea, every bril- 
liant conception, finds an echo in his peculiar and powerfully-organized mind ; and 
he transcribes at once the expression and the inspiration of his author. The might 
and mysticism of poetry are both upon him ; his world is evidently one of imagi- 
nation and feeling, with which the every-day clamour of life has nothing to do. 
The “ Paradiso Perduto” was dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty, and is, if 
we mistake not, the only instance of ich an honour having been ceded to a 
foreigner since she became queen. It is gratifying to know that such distinguished 
favour was not shown to an author unworthy of the boon. The Florentine Sorelli 
is essentially a poet; in the little volume which is now beside us he has inscribed 
“ Thoughts and Poems” to which no common mind could have given birth. We 
could extract twenty passages which would justify our opinion ; but we forbear to 
mutilate, and we cannot afford space to give one of the sentire. We can only 
advise such of our readers as love /a /ingwa Toscana (and who does not?) to obtain 
this little book, and to turn to “ La Donna,” the “ Sonnet to Jessica,” “ L’ Addio,” 
and the “* Ode to Hope.” Neither the author nor ourselves need dread the result. 


Tropical Agriculture. | 
Considering the immense influx of our colonial produce into the mother country, 
— considering, also, the avidity with which every department in science and litera- 
ture has been ransackéd in these latter days, for the purpose of furnishing.a new 
topic,—it is astonishing that the agriculture of tropical climates has, til] the pre- 
sent moment, received comparatively little notice... True it, is that a residence in 
those régions is almost an indispensable qualification, or at least an intimate ac- 
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sketching and witticising talent which 80 many 
vellers.. Notwithstanding all this, it is certainly surprising that a branch of know- 
ledge so intimately connected with the daily comforts of the community at large 
should be suffered to remain unimproved in a time of general observation uni- 
versal authorship. The public attention has been latterly much di to our 
colonial interests, and with reason. Colonies are at all times of vital importance to a 
commercial country ; but the misfortune is, that their true use is little understood ; 
and when mismanaged, according to a general law of nature, they aré as injurious 


ta home interests as they are beneficial phe a= oH pests 8. 
That mismanagement has existed on the part of the British Government on this 
very essential head must be universally acknowledged; but we have, ‘at the same 
time, reason to hope that the day of short-sighted policy is past, and for ever: 
indeed, the relations between ourselves and our foreign possessions, which are daily 
assuming a more important character, no longer suffer or indifference on 
either side to be a matter of uvimportance, or even of possibility. . While the agri- 
cultural interest at home wanes, and seems likely to continue waning, before its 
hundred-handed rival, the govine of manufactures ; while the increase of population 
is manifested by the growth of houses, and streets shooting forth in every direction 
with the rapidity of crystals formed under the microscope of the philosopher,—it 
does not seem either absurd or inconsistent with the evidencé of facts to antici 
a day when the farmer will be fairly pushed out of the country, and the shepherd 
become as scarce an object in E d as in Egypt of old. At such a time our 
means of support will perhaps be chiefly supplied by our farms beyond the Atlantic 
and Indian Seas, which may stand in the same relation to our children as Sicily 
and Africa to the swarming population of Rome at the height of her power. It is 
unnecessary to add a word more to prove the utility of such a work as Mr. Porter's, 
which will no doubt be a ‘by every one connected by commerce or interest 
with the countries of w cultivation it treats; while to the man of science it 
will. open a field of the most exciting inquiry. Even in our own land, agriculture, 
as a science, always repays the interest it engages § but in those climates where 
the perils and profits of the pursuit are incalculably increaséd, where Nature, acting 
ever on the same gigantic scale, either bestows with the munificence of a gratified 
monarch, or desolates with the fury of an avenging conqueror,—the consideration 
of an agency which may best improve her gifts, or moderate the effects of her 
anger, rises into proportionate importance: besides, the productions of a tropical 
region are so infinitely diversified by the exuberant fertility of the soil, and so 
entirely different, both in character and culture, from our own, that little to be 
envied would be either the heart or head which could contemplate so many mighty 
and novel adaptations of wisdom to circumstances without gratitude and admiration. 
Mr. Porter’s work contains accounts drawn from the best authorities, and sup- 
plied by persons of experience in the management-and use of almost every tropical 
plant considered of importance in a commercial sense ; amongst several others, of 
cotton, tea, cocoa, millet, maize, tobacco, the several spices, opium, and indigo. 
Each of these well deserves a separate review ; and we regret that the little space 
we can devote to the present notice prevents us from dwelling as we could wish 
upon each. The chapter upon Cotton is rendered particularly interesting by the 
increased demand for that article upon America; aud we have a very clear state- 
ment of the means by which the United States have been able to drive our own 
planters from the market. That upon Tea, also, may be very advantageously con- 
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sulted towards forming a clearer conception of that t political 8 ee 


China trade, which it seems decreed that nobody should understand everybod 
talk of. Mr. Porter thinks, with Cobbett, that maize might be introduced with 
great success into our own country, and quotes from Dr, Franklin a list-of its uses, 
the bare enumeration of which any one would suppose might secure it a place on 
every estate, if he were not at the same time aware timt, of all prejudiced animals 
under the sun, there exists no one so essentially and entirely bigoted to a previously 
conceived opinion as an English farmer. Maize, as a foreign and strange-looking 
grain, was at once voted to be fit only for the sustenance of hogs, and to their sole 
use and benefit it has accordingly been assigned. The account of the cocoa-tree is 
elegantly written, and that of tobacco contains many interesting particulars. On 
the subject of indigo, a comprehensive exposition of the different methods used for 
preparing the dye in the Kast and West Indies is given, with the relative advan- 
































1 thee remarks, made “ currente calamo,” we must now close our notice of 
Mr. Porter's excellent book. It will need no recommendation on our part to 
become generally popular, as every means of obtaining accessible information 
appears to have been followed, and both utility and entertainment have been 
equally and successfully consulted in its compilation. 


National Portrait Gallery. Nos, 49, 50, and 5}. 


Few works, issuing periodically from the press, have a stronger claim than the 
above u the pu attention, from the object professéd—few have earned a 
better t to the public patronage, from the spirited and successful manner in 
which that object is endeavoured to be attained; and, to these recommendations is 
added that of a price so moderate, that we are astonished how so large a quantity 
of matter, and such superior embellishments, can be issued without injuring the 
proprietors by the necessary outlay. As our attention will be rather directed in 
the present notice to the literary portion of the work than its engravings, we 
—. state of the latter that they are executed in the first style of the art, and 
that they are taken from the best nal portraits which can be procured. The 
lives contained in the three parts last published are as usual nine in number, 
Among these, first in interest asin importance, stands the name of Edmund Burke, 
among the numerous memoirs extant of whom, we do not remember to have seen one 
written with more elegance and truth than the concise biography before us. It con- 
tains a just analysis of the mind of that eminent statesman, in whom the spirit of elo- 
quence shows itself to a degree which has certainly never since been equalled within 
the wallsof a British Parliament, and of that great philosopher than whom none ever 
made further advances in the intricate paths of mental science. The next memoir 
which appears to us deserving of high commendation is that of Robert Hall, a name 
which few can hear without a feeling of regret for the still recent removal from the 
scene of their trial of as brilliant, intellectual, and moral qualities, as ever distin- 
guished the internal constitution of man. The life of Mr. Hall, it is well known, 
was one long scene of personal suffering, and even™if uninteresting, in any other 
view, it would be deserving of earnest attention, as affording a most singular in- 
stance of the triumph of mental power over the most formidable physical impedi- 
ments. The writer of the present memoir has given us a striking, and, it is to be 
hoped, not uninstructing B sewnes of what may be performed under every discourag- 
ing circumstance, by a principle only equalled by the genius which formed at once 
its ornament and support ; and if the portrait is at times distinguished by a warmth 
of colouring perhaps not strictly justified by the facts adduced, this will be acknow- 
ledged asa defect which certainly “ leans to virtue’s side.” It is, moreover, one which 
we regret the less, as it affords us a favourable specimen of the author's ability in . 
eulogy, a quality of rather uncommon occurrence in these censorious days. The 
remaining memoirs are devoted to Sir William Jones, the present Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Dr. Adam Clarke, Professor Leslie, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. With 
respect to these, we have only space to observe that they are written, to the best of 
our knowledge, with fidelity as well as with discrimination and judgment. The 
life of Sir William Jones is, perhaps, the best, on whom a suitable panegyric has 
been pronounced, though, at the same time, we fully agree with the writer that the 
importance of his testimony to the truth of Revelation has been egregiously over- 
rated. Noman in his senses could possibly have en otherwise. Thus much 
for the latest numbers of the “ National Portrait Gallery,” which, as we have pe- 
rused them with interest, we now lay aside with regret. We have no doubt that 
the work will be properly nee by a discerning public, and meet with that 
encouragement which the and ability of all engaged in its production deserve. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


al Structure of Fossil V 

ound the Carboniferous and Oolitic De- 
posits of Great Britain described and ill 
ited, by H. Witham, 4to., 21s, 
Facts, Fables, by C. Williams, 18mo. 4s. 

The Colonies: treating of their value gene- 
rally; of the Lonian Islands in particular, and 
the Administration of Sit F. Adam; by Col. 
C. J. Napier, 8vo., 18s. cloth. 

The Provost of Puris, a Tale of the Court of 
Charles VI. by W. S. Browning, 3 vois., 12mo., 

Montagu ; or, Is this Religion? by Charles 
B. Taylor, new edition, 12mo., 6s. cloth. 

‘Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores 
of Africa, Arabia, and’ Madagascar, by Cap 
Owen, R.N., 2 vols., 8¥o., 1, 125, bds, 

Life of Gouverneur Morris, by Jared Sparks, 
3 vols., 8vo., 278. 

Taxation of the British Empire, by RB. M. 
Martin, 12mo., 5s. cloth. 

Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the Public, 
post 8vo., 8s. 6d. bds. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, by Lady 


Morgan, 9 vols., post 8v0., 21s. bds. 


or , tile, ' 
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The Dublin Journal of Medical and Cheml- 


cal Science, No. IX. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poetry, crown 8vo. 
7s. 64. cloth. ’ 

Two Expeditions into the Interior of 
Southern Australia, by Capt. OC, Strutt, 2 vols, 
8vo., 28s. 

‘Sir Guy de Lusignan, by Miss Knight, 2 
vols., post Svo., 2is. 

Some Account of the English Stage from 


the Festprstion in 1660 to 1830, 10 vols., 8vo., 
61108. . api 
__Main’s Illustrations of Vegetable Physiology, 


12mo., Bs. - , 
‘The Village Belles, a Novel, 3 vols., post 
Sve.fliits.t" om ; 

England and the English, by E. L. Bulwer, 
2 vois., Bvo., bd. Is. 

Great Britain in 1833, by Baron D’Haussez, 
2 yols., S¥o., 1d. 1s. 

M'Crie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, 
8vo., 10s. 6d, . "7 





LITERARY REPORT. 


* Tilustrations of the ny and other 
Branches of the ‘Natural History of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cash- 
mere,” by J. F. Royle, Esq., F.L.8. &c, 

“ Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 
Social Condition of the White, Coloaréd, and 
Negro Population of the West Indies,” “by 
Mrs, Carmichael. Pat 

Messrs. Ackermann and Co. announce “‘ Two 
Series of Coloured Views of Niagara and Que- 
bec,” from Drawings taken on the spot, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Cockburn. 

“Theory of Pneumatology,” in reply to 
the question, “ What ought to be believed or 
disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Vi- 
sions, and Apparitions !” by Dr. Johann Hein- 
rich Jung-Stilling, iate Professor of the Uni- 


versities of Heidelburgh and Marburgh, and 


Privy Councillor to the Grand Duke of Baden, 


From the German, by Samuel Jackson, 

.“* A Memoir of Baron Cuvier,” by Mrs. Lee, 
with Portrait. 

“Lectures on Painting,” delivered at the 
Royal Academy, by Thomas Phillips, Eeq.R.A. 

“ The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland” from the Accession of James I,, by 
J, 8. Reid, D.D. ’ 

** Retzsch's Outlines to Macbeth” will ap- 
pear in the course of the summer. ' 

A new and splendid Annual to be called the 
“Oriental Annual,” from original Drawings 
by W. Daniell, Esq., R.A., is announced ; the 
Literary Department by the Rev. H, Chaunter, 








THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Taationi is gone ;—the lady light of foot, the creator of poetic visions of fairy 
beauty, has left the Opera to ‘the dreariness of her inferiors. Pasta still remains 
to support Norma, and give intensity of interest to a piece that could not be sa 
ported without her. “ Cenerentola” and “ Somnambule” have been att 5 
as hitherto, for Malibran does not cease to be fascinating. There lave been no 
novelties. 

DRURY LANE. 


P. ni has given four concerts at this theatre, and they have been attended by 
a brilliant and overflowing audience. At the rising of the curtain, sounds of un- 


equivocal disapprobation greeted the unpopular musician, but, like another Orpheus, 


he wielded all wills to his' purpose by the sound of his fiddle. After the first notes 
of distontent had subsided, the commenced his wonders; and if rapturous 
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VICTORIA THEATRE. 


The late Cobourg Theatre has opened under the abo alba al the 
auspices of the Duchess of Kent, who has kindly rahe et 3 ‘pha ru bing 
bl nt. Abbott and Egerton, the managers, are in hig 
The theatre, as a balldings possesses all the advan he 
formance of the regular drama. The “ Forest of oar re 
chosen for re peaetee and though ee in @ style su to ne the 
visitors of shourg have generall in. the bap of witne : vie 
not scanners 4 moderately sation phe: er aria p > 
never prin tely here. “ - a t melo- 
rods ig la followed ; and the tact | Sse Sg mahi 3 was shown 
Py | — oe ae ein in ws Fah Ae Jarman played | hpi eeee eee Pohehe 
Ww 


fond, and trusti Lanta ap oranighily 
mg miration than di Miss is. cca Ab ; si 
address on the occasion of some srnniderstle his conclu ing es allu- 


sion to the Princess, Victoria, will be re-echoed by. the whole ding 
** Oh! may that danghter fated be to raise 
Remembrance of those bright and palmy days 
When Sidney fell, and Shakspeare wore the bays.” 
The “ Spare Bed, or the Shower Bath,” has also boon produced with considerable 
success. 
WAYMARKET. | 

Mr. C. Mathews has brought out a play at this theatre, adapted from “ La Belle 
Mére et le Gendre ” of Samson, the French comedian. It is a piece of mo great 

merit, and but for the acting of Mr. Farren and Mrs. Glover, it would’ have ‘met 
with none of the warmth of reception that hailed its representation. Mr. W. Far- 
ren’s personation of the old imbecile Mr. Foozy, who loves eating and ease, ‘was 
most inimitable. 

** The Housekeeper, or the White Rose,” has been performed with no ordinary 
effect. Mr. Jerrold, the author of this piece, and of the most popular pieces of the 
day, has here done his best. Canstic wit, punning, and all kinds of satire have been 
the RTS dy 2 peculiarities of all his efforts. .In his former plays he bas. been 
distinguished by an attempt at stage display, that has always been kept, within, the 
bounds of propriety, but still has been the distinguishing characteristic of his 
attempts. He would sacrifice many things that lead to the perfection ofa dramatic 
composition, for i of a good hit or a novel position. 1n the present instance 
he has avoided bis dient faults, and improved the excellence of his composition. 
It is too lengthy a matter to enter into the detail of the plot, and we' must content 
ourselves by saying, that Mr. Buckstone as Simon: Bor, Mrs. Humby as; Sophia 
Hayes, Miss Taylor as Lady Felicia, and Mr. Vining as Sidney Maguard, all, per- 
formed their duties in a manner that made it appear, they were interested. in the 
we i al ne eomnegaaly Becton my, Bee even better, than 
usu 

Madame Vestris has been added to the corps. . 


ADELPHI. 

“The Yeoman’s Daughter,” a drama, by Mr. Serle, has been produced here with 
very considerable success. The piece is of the “ Rent-Day ”. sched Wonen walle 
out well sustained by author and actors, The Mary Gray of aay, Woes Ay in- 
tense and beautiful, and different as possible to gh aan dy r , 
The Jemmy. Muggleby of Mr. Reeve was like, es by of ont ren| 
performances, zather coarse, very full of humour aay 5 a 
amusing. 
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deposition, the rse of the effect of forming 
circumstances, where all the large stones roll to the bottom, and the small remain 


at the top, though ten thousand times observed by others, does not to have 


any person before him to consider how this operation of nature it be turned 
account. He watched the waves and their actions upon particular stores, and 
found that whenever a wave struck a stone which it had force enough to’ move, it 


ston back upon the beach, not in the same line, except when the wave 


ete irene she stone in the line of its direction ; and when the wave retired, 
e 
ck it att 


‘moved to leeward on the beach in nig-uag lines. The difference of the progressive 
r 


motion of the stones depended upon sizes, and the proportionate quantity of 
surface of the small stones and sand made them more buoyant; and they wate b 
each succeeding wave saponins farther up or down the shore, as the wave stru 

it, more or less obliquely, the difference of progress varying as one to many 


Mindrda By potag to a map of the Sussex anid Kent coasts, which lie in a 


rection to E.N.K., Mr. Palmer showed how, with the general 
prevalence of ae wabteoie es winds on the coast, beaches were formed in all bays ‘and 
recesses west of the he ds, or wherever obstructions had been raised by pen or 
artificial projections from the land: in such stones and sand are heaped, 
which, disturbed by the violent action of the waves in storms, were displaced, 
carried forward, an ted, perhaps, at the mouth of the very harbour, forming 
a bar there, which the was intended to prevent. Mr. Palmer showed that this 
was the case at Dover, and that the chief object in forming a harbour should be to 
prevent such accumulation near it. Byan experiment he showed that the“ fact in 
which he had caught Nature” might be employed as a principle of prevention, by 
building sloping dikes at right angles with the beach, These would facilitate the 
return of the stones and sand to the water’s edge, prevent 4 high accumulation, 
replace within reach of the waves the materials of the beach, and aid the water in 
carrying them on to a spot where they might be deposited without injury to navi- 
gation, 

Scientific Meeting at Cambridge-~The British Association for the Promotion of 
Science have hvld their third annual meeting at Cambridge, Professor Sedgwick in 
the chair. The meeting consisted of near 800 persons, comprising the most dis. 
tinguished men of science from every part of the empire. The general meetings 
were held in the Senate-house; and the sectional meetings, under their respective 
Vice-Presidents, were held in the extensive range of apartments behind the Senate- 


‘house. The first day was occupied in various arrangements and preliminary 


discourses, describing the objects of the meeting; and the. subsequent days in 
reading papers on various philosophical subjects. The proceedings each day com- 
tenced at 10 o'clock in the morning in the various sections under their respective 
Vice-Presidents, and the whole assembled together in the Senate-house at 1 o’clock, 
under the direction~ of the’ President: whea the proceedings of the respective 
sections were reported, and followed by reading papers upon general subjects. 
The coup d’ail of the Senate-house during these re-unions was particularly imposing, 
comprehending above 1,000 persons, of both sexes, distinguished for their rank, 
talent, and accomplishments. On the third day the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College gave a splendid entertainment to 400 members of the Association, in their 
t hall, the Vice-Master, Dr. Brown, in the chair, supported by Dr, Buckland, 
Professor ck, the } ess of Northampton, Earl illiam, Lord Morpeth, 
and Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, ‘The evening passed off in the greatest harmony and 
enthusiasm. It was truly a most splendid sight to behold 400 of the most learned 
and enlightened men in the empire, r with some of the most distinguished 
men ot eelenen, frome different parts of ee America, all united together for 
knowledge in that hall where Newton, Bacon, Barrow, and other 


immortal philosophers, had so frequently met before for a similar purposes On the 
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fifth day doctors’ s were conferred on Lotds: Fitzwilliam and , Mr 


Davies Gilbert, Sir Thos. Bris ; Ba, de fhe.» noon the Master and Fellows 
of St. John’s College gave a grand di som bers of the Association, On 
the sixth day the whole with a grand goncert of vocal and instrumental 
music. The next meeting will take place at por mS Bey > 
men assembled on this ) »wete.—Sir David Brewster, 
Professor Forbes, and Mr. Alba, from burgh ; Dr. vost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Dr. Buckland, Dr. Daubéeney, and Professor Baden Powell, from 


Oxford ; Professors Lindley and Turner, of the London University; Sir John 
Herschel, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Lubbock, Dr. Roget, the principal of the East. India 
College; Rey. James Yates; Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint; the Rev. William 
Turner, of Newcastle; the Rev. Charlies Wellbeloved ; the Rev. John Kenrick, and 
Mr. John Phillips, from York; Dr. Phillips, Mr. Blackwall; Dr. Dalton, Dr. 
Holme, Mr. R. Potter, Jun., Mr. Eaton Hodgkiuson, from Manchester ;"*the Marquess 
of Northampton, Karl Fitzwilliam, Lords Braybrooke, rede and Cavendish, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Sir George Cayley) M.P., Sie Thomas Acland, Sir Henry Verney, 
M.P., Sir J. V. B, Johnstone; M. H 


P., Rev. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Rev. Mr. Malthus, 
&c. &e. 





VARIETIES. 
A réturii_ of all persons imprisoned for debt for tlie last three years, with the 
amount of their debts, has been laid before the House of Commons. It furnishes 
the following details for the city of Dublin: — 





1831, a , 1833... 

Persons. De. Persons, rg Persons, Des: 

City Marshalsean , - 42 9,189 .. 900 2908 .. 718 1,564 

Ne weate . . . ‘ 2B 5,574 ** 94 1,097 ee 35 2,659 

Sheriff’s Prison . ‘ . GO 480282 .. 76h 42,043 .. 535 44,913 

Total . « «» .» » 1,565 55,786 1,665 45,850 1,988 48,437 
General abstract for all Ireland :— anes 
Debts. 


“ £ 
Number of Debtors confined in 1831 .. 6898 .. 192,618 
. 1832 .. 7,231 .. 169,048 
1833 .. 5,688 .. 192,529 


Total . . . + _ . 19,817 554,197 
Averaging an amount of debt to each prisoner of 2/, 38, 7d. Pnetthe 
The number of persons having deposits in the.savings’ banks and friendly socie- 


ties, the funds of which were in the hands of the Commissioners for the, Reduction of 
the National Debt on the 20th of November, 1832, appear to be as follows :— 





Depositors in Savings’ England wtdw < Total 

r Banks. and Wales. _Ireland. _ 
Persons ° > ° : 390,120 .. 43,903 .. 434,023 
Charitable Societies . . 2,440 * 431 .. 2,921 
Friendly Societies . ° 3,943 .. 197 .. 4,140 
; 441,084 

Number of Members belonging to Friendly Societies . (36,919 
478,003 


By a return on the wine trade, printed by order of the House of Commons, it 
appears that during the last five years the importation of wine has diminished, 
though, as might be expected from the variety of the vintages, not in a uniform 
proportion; and that, on the whole, the consumption of wine in this country has 
fallen off. In 1828, the number of gallons of all kinds imported was 9,637,951 ; in 
1829, it was 7,618,196 ; in 1830, it was 6,879,588; in 1831, it was 7,116,870; and 
in 1832, ic was 6,018,480. The quantity entered for home consumplion during these 
years does not exhibit the same variety, but'shows a slight gerieral decrease. In ]829, 
the quantity of all sorts of wine permutied out of stock, was 4,790,076 gallons ; in 
1831, it had fallen below 4,500,000 gallons; and in 1832, it was reduced to 
4,423,325 gallons. By this table the consumption of French wines had fallenoff, 
though not to a great extent, The number of gallons permitted out of stock in 
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test quantity has not ht any great accession to the revenue. The 
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duties in 1831 were 1,535,484/, and in 1 L,566,758/. 


Number of vagrants who were passed through thé ope ae during the 
Thine dig. eat get ge 
’ ei Ble. pAVe, . ; , ’ + 108.5 ts, 
3,420, 1.4007. ide : ue 4 
A return of the number and value of country bankers’ notes stamped in England, 
for the under-mentioned years, has just been before the House of Commons:— 
Value year ended 5th Jan. 1827, 1,289,7754,; 5th Jan. 1828, 1,970,505/.; 5th Jan. 
1829, 2,842,130/.; 5th Jan. 1830, 2,403,7002.; Sth Jan. 1831, 1,955,430/.;.5th 
Jan, 1832, 2,217,9182.; Sth Jan, 1893, 1,751,689. ‘Total in 7 years, 14,981,9300.. 


The number of persons who have obtained diplomas from the Royal no an 
Surgeons in Loudon, and those who, were examined eT ball by the 
during the last five years, are as follow ;—1828,diplomas, 384; rejected, 32-1829, 
diplomas, 470 ; rejected, 29—1830, diplomas, 481 ; rejected, 20—1831, diplomas, 
406 ; rejected, 35—1832, diplomas, 402; rejected, 25. 

The expense of the under-mentioned establishments, for 1832, appears to be as 
follows :—Treasury, 64,752/. Ils, 2d.; Home tment, 26,7467. 6s. 5d, ; Foreign 
ditto, 61,686/. 13s. 5d.; Colonial ditto, 28,314/. 13s. 7}d.; Privy Council 
12,2287. 18s. 10d. ; Board of Trade; 12,5514. 15s. 8d. 


The number of publicans in England and Wales conyicted for permitting disor- 
derly conduct in their houses, or for keeping them open at unlawful times, from 
Ist April, 1832, to the Ist of April, 1833, was 1,775. The number of beer-house- 
keepers convicted for like offences during the same period, was 3,559. 


- The total amount of public mone Spepaed under the Charity Commission. is 
14,1637. 15%. 7d., of which sum 9,685/. 15s. 11d. has been. paid for salaries, and 
4,297/. 15s. 7d. in the other expenses of the commission, e average number of 
days the commissioners have been employed on the business of the commission 
since their appointment under the act 1 and 2 William IV., is about 190 for each 
commissioner. 

The total number of bricks made in England and Scotland between the 5th of 
January, 1832, and the 5th of January, 1833, was 998,346,380: the duty received 
was 294,322/. 9s. 13d. The number of tiles made during the same period was 
76,601,051: the duty, 38,0107. 178. Od. 

The total official value of the imports into the United Kingdom for the P pe end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1833, was 44,586,241/. 15s. The total official value of 
exports from the United Kingdom for the same period, viz.—British and Irish 

roduce and manufactures, 65,026,702/. 1ls.; Foreign and Colonial merchandise, 
1 1.044,869/. 17s.; total, 76,071,572/. 8s. a eet 

The number of persons committed from the police-offices, in the year 1832, is as 
follows :—Bow-street, 2,904; Hatton-Garden, 3,541; Lambeth-street, 2,207; 
Great Marlborough-street, 4,877; Marylebone, 2,818; Queen-square, 2,944; 
Thames-police, 1,248; Union-hall, 1,382; Worship-street, 1,567; Bridewell- 

rison, 748; Giltspur-stréet, 311; City House of Correction, 111; Newgate, 394; 

orough, 529; Brixton, 47. Total, 25,628. 

King’s Bench—The number of writs sealed from the 30th day of April, 1832, to 
the 10th of June, 1832, was 754: of this number 23 are at the suit of clergymen. 
The number of writs sealed from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th of June, 
1833, 733: of this number 200 are clergymen. 


Common Pleas.—The number of writs issued out of the Common Pleas in Ireland 
from the last day of April, 1832, to the 10th day of June in the same year, was 
321: of this number7 are at the suit of clergymen. The number of writs issued 
out of the same court in the like period in 1833, was 572: of this number 265 are 
at the suit of clergymen. 


Law Eachequer.—The numiber of writs issned and séadled from the 30th day of 
April, 1832, to the 10th day of Jurie in the same year, was 1,844. The number of 
writs issued and sealed from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th day of June in 
she, ssmme Tent, WR A AOG; the number of clergymen not di in this 

t court. 























we annex the Reg tot eaden nine ate rtp thousand, 
5s 


. Bd.; pan or ridge tiles, 12s. 10d.; one hundred paving tiles, ten inches 
square, 4s. 10d.; one hundred ditto, not exceeding ditto, 2s. 5d.; and tiles not 
described, per thousand, 4s. 10d. 


Ezxportation of Coals —By a return to Parliament, it appears that during the year 
ending che Sch ef January, 1833, 10,161 tons were exported to Gibraltar, 605 tons 
to Spain and the Balearic Islands, 4,039 tons to Italy and the Italian Islands, 3,422 
tons to Malta, 1,180 tons to the lonian Islands, 2,435 tons to the Russian ports in 
the Black Sea, 323 tons to Turkey and Continental Greece, 647 tons to the 
Morea and Greek Islands, 7,260 tons to Egypt. Total, 30,072. 


Fees.—The amount of fees received in the Treasury for the year ending 1832 
was 14,048/. 17s. 1ld., the whole of which was applied in the payment of the esta- 
blished salaries of the department. In the Home-office the amount of fees for the 
same period was 15,193/.7s. 7d.; the allowance from the Post-office, as a compensa- 
tion formerly enjoyed by the clerks of this office for franking newspapers to Ireland, 
1,250/, and half the profits of the ** London Gazette ” in 1831, 3,638. 38. 9d. The 
whole amount was expended between the fee-funds of the Foreign and Colonial 
offices, and the payment of the salaries of the Home Department. The fees in the 
Foreign-office were 10,645/. Os. 10d. expended in a similar manner. The fees in the 
Colonial Department were 10,376/. 16s.6d.; expended of which, in salaries in the 
establishment, 10,071/. 5s. 10d. The fees received in the Privy Council office 
were 14,814/. 5s. 2d., almost entirely on account of fees received on the release of 
vessels from quarantine during the cholera. 


Taxation.—An account has been printed, by order of the House of Commons, 
** of the gross and net amount of all taxes , expired, or reduced in each year 
since the termination of the war; and also of all taxes imposed in the same perivd, 
showing the several articles on which the alterations of duty were made, ther 
with an estimate of the amount of the reduction or increase of duty upon each arti- 
cle.” The return does not include the reductions in the present year. It appears 
that the gross estimated amount of taxes led since the close of the war is 
42,345,529/. The estimated gross produce of the taxes imposed in the same time is 
5,836,110/, leaving a balance of taxes reduced above those imposed of about 
36,600,000/. Of the taxes so reduced about 9,000,000/. have been custom duties, 
14,000,000/. excise duties, and above 18,500,000/. the property and assessed taxes. 


The quantity of sheep and lamb’s wool imported into the United Kingdom during 
the year 1832 was 28,142,419lbs. Of this quantity 19,832,225lbs. came from 
Germany, 2,626,624lbs. from Spain, and 1,425,657lbs. from New South Wales. 
The quantity returned for home consumption was 27,666,350lbs., that re-exported 
555,014lbs., and there remained warehoused under bond on the 5th of January, 
1833, 3,165,65llbs. During the year 1832, the exportation of. British sheep and 
lamb’s wool was 4,199,825lbs.; of this quantity 3,416,963lbs. were sent to the 
Netherlands. The woollen yarn exported during the same year was 2,204,464lbs. 
of which 1,128,196Ibs. went toGermany. The declared value of the British woollen 
manufactures exported from the United Kingdom for the year 1832, was 5,244,478/. 
10s. 10d., of which Germany took the amount of 816,718/. 12s.; the Netherlands, 
389.9104. 2s.6d.; East Indies and China, 696,073/. 8s. 4d.; British North American 
ey 362,436/. 9s. 5d.; United States of America, 1,420,6422. 18s. 8d.; France, 
43,1864. 12s. 


The Sheriffs of London have made a return of the number of convicts‘ who have 
suffered corporal punishment during the last three years, by order of the courts 
held at the Old Bailey. In 1830, 10 were publicly and 75 privately whipped. In 
1831, 1 was publicly and 80 privately whipped. In 1832, 1 was publicly and 
77 privately whipped. 


The amount of fees received by the Registrars of Deeds in the county of Middlesex 
for the year 1832 was 2,755/. 3s. Their official expenditure for the same period 
was 837/. 8s. 10d. The fees for the Registrar in the East Riding of York for the 
year 1832 amounted to 525/. 9s. 7d. Those of the West Riding for the same period 
to 1,580/. 17s. 4d, 


Taxation on Paper.—The tax on paper in 1805 was only levied to the extent of 
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74,904, in 1822 it was rated to the amount of 528,178/.. The quantity of paper 
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2nd do eetere . 555, TTS ery at 877, > oat 
Millboards eee Cwt. 25,395 eeecese : 4,185 teteres 254 , 
The tity of first and second class paper excised.in England in. 1822 was.about 
50,000, doolba. af wuich nents $4.06, d0blie aoe footed 


8lbs.—The tax on mill, sralenandigoptehears in 1792 
was but 6s. 10d. per cwt.; in 1 it was he! The tax on um jn 1792 was 


3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity made 5380 dozen; in 1822 it was 7s, per dozen, 
and the quantity made not more than 2480 dozen. The tax on t in 1792 
was ls, 8d. per dozen, and the quantity made 31,564 dozen; in 1822 it was 3s. 5d, 
per dozen, and the quantity but 39,452 dozen. The licence on paper-makers, &c, 
was raised from 2/. in 1792, to 4/. in 1822.— From Martin's “ Taxation of the British 
Empire.” . , 










- FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


The following is a list of the Catholic Clergy in France:—Archbishops, 14; 
Bishops, 66 ; Vicars-General, 174; Canons, 660; Rectors of the first class, 767; 
ditto of the second class, 2,534; Curates, 26,776 ; Vicars, 6,184; Cha of St. 
Denis, 21; Choristers of ditto, 16; Seminarists, 3,500 ;—total, 40,712. The Clergy 
cost the country 33,918,000 fr., exclusive of fees, gifts, and other allowances from 
parishioners, communes, and departments, 


State of Religion in the United, States.——The relative strength of religious denomi- 
nations in America is as follows:—In the Baptist Connexion there are 6,059 
churches, and 434,534 communicants.. The increase of communicants during the 
last year has been upwards of 41,000. The total number of churches of the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists is 1,059; of communicants, 140,000. The increase duri 
the past year has been 27,252. The Presbyterians have 21 Synods, comprising 11 
presbyteries, 2,381 congregations, 1,935 preachers, 1,730 ordained Ministers, and 
217,348 communicants, The additions madeto the number of communicants duri 
the past year have been 41,046. The Protestant Episcopalians have twelve Bishops, 
and the population over whom 1° preside is 6,000. The Methodist Epi > 
or, as they are commonly styled, the Epi 1 Methodists, number 548,593 mem- 
bers. The United Brethren number 4,000’ communicants; the Reformed Dutch 
Church, 79,560; the Associate Presbyterians, 12,033; the German Reformed 
Church, 17,888; the Evangelical Lutherah Church, 44,356 ; the Cumberland Pres. 
byterians, 10,000; and the Universalists, 4,000. The Roman Catholic p tion 
may be stated to be 500,000; the Associated and other Methodists, 170 ; the 
Friends, or Quakers, 30,000; the Unitarians, 16,000; and the New J 
Church, 5000.. 


_ The French Colomes.—The “ Annales Maritimes,” a work published under the 
sanction of Government, contains the following statement of the population and 
commerce of the French Colonies for the year 1831 :—1. Martinique: free popula- 
tion, 23,417, of which 11,628 are males, and 11,789 females. Population of slaves, 
86,299, of which 41,825 are males, and 44,474 females; total population, 109,716. 
Imports of merchandise, 13,554,477 francs; exports of ditto, 12,421,365 franes; 
balance in favour of importation, 1,133,112 francs. 2. Guadaloupe and dependencies: 
free population 22,324, of which 10,555 are males, and 11,769 females, _ Population 
of slaves, 97,339, of which 47,259 are males, and 50,080 females; total latio 
119,663, Imports of merchandise, 11,053,997 francs ; paports of ditto, 1 644,174 
francs; difference in favour of exportation, 5,490,174 cs, 3. Guiana: free 
population, 3786; population of slaves, 19,261. Im this colony there were 266 
births to, 417 deaths. This disproportion, which is particularly remarked among 
the slaves, is owing to the disproportionmof the sexes. To 7,483:males, of from 14 
to 60 years, there were only, 5,835 females, so that the population diminishes an- 
nually. The total population in 1831,,.was 23,047. Imports of merchandise, 
1,715,100 franes ; exports of ditto, 1,633,294 francs; balance in favour of i 
tion, 81,800 francs. 4. Isle of Bourbon: free a Repaietion, 27,645, of which 14,059 
are males, and ‘13,586 females. Population of slaves, 70,285, of which are 


males, and 23,482 females; the total population is 100,558, including 2,628 free 
Aug —VOL. XXXVIII, NO, CLII. 2x 
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Indians. Imports of merchandise, 7,335,755 francs ; exports of ditto, 9,910,980 
francs ; difference in favour of exportation, 2,575,225 francs.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
Newspapers published in Spain.—At Madrid—1. Madrid Gazette, the official jour- 
nal, from which disputations in political matters are excluded. 2. Spanish Review, 
a paper entirely devoted to the Queen; and a late writer in which,-Don Puno 
Eurostro, has been banished, for having er in it his opinion on the convo- 
cation of the Cortes. 3. Literary and Mercantile Courier, local commerce and 
literature. 4. Advertising Journal. 5. Commercial Bulletin. At Cadiz—The 
Cadiz Mercantile Journal, which publishes only maritime news, and the decrees of 
rnment. At Seville—Diario de Seville, which contains only royal ordinances. 

t Badajoz—the Journal of the town, localities, and a few innocent anecdotes. At 
Saragossa—an advertising paper. At Valencia—a Journal, containing local intelli- 
gence and foreign news copied strictly from the Madrid Gazette. At Barcelona— 
a Local and Provincial Journal, with occasionally articles on Literature; and a 
newly-established paper, entitled the Mercantile Journal and Political Economist, 
treating of the Spanish funds and the resources of the kingdom. Gallicia—the 
Gallician Courier, which copies the legislative and judicial acts from the Madrid 
Journals. Murcia—the Provincial Mercantile Journal, exclusively devoted to ad- 
vertisements. Seville—Semanario de Agricultura y Actes, published in London, con- 
tinned at Seville, 

The half-yearly census, made up to June 30, states the number of individuals 
occupying furnished apartments in Paris at 44,843, of whom 39,610 are French, 
and 5,233 foreigners, In the return up to January last, the number was 38,492, 
of whom 33,765 were French, and 4,727 foreigners. a“ 





RURAL ECONOM#®, 


Employment of Gelatine from Bones, at the Hospital of St. Louis, by M. 
D’ Arcet-—The apparatus employed at the Hospital of St. Louis for extracting the 

latine from bones has been in full activity since the 9th of October, 1829. Since 

at time, that is, for three years and three months, it has wrought night and day 
without interruption, and has supplied in that space of time 1,059,701 rations of 
gelatinous solution, and 2,192 kilogrammes (4,384lbs.) of grease. 

All this gelatinous solution has been used in the hospital, either in the preparation 
of broth, or mixed with vegetable nourishment: all the grease has served instead 
of butter, in preparing the vegetables or ragouts that have been distributed among 
the sick and labourers ; and thus they have received better broth and ragouts than 
indifferent “bow/i,”” (the meat from which broth or soup is made.) 

Since the Hospital of St. Louis has adopted the use of aliment from gelatine, 
21,430 sick and work people have, in that time, been supported by it; and for the 
last two years, the governors have besides ordered the distribution, every Sunday, 
of 75 rations of soup and gelatine to the poor of the district. More than 29,000 
persons, therefore, in the course of three years and three months, have been supplied 
at the Hospital of St. Louis with more than a million of rations of gelatine. 


Cultivation of Wainuts in Cashmere.—There are four varieties of walnuts in 
Cashmere, called khanuk-doonoo, which is wild ; wantoo, doonoo, and kaghzee, which 
are cultivated. The khanuk-doonoo, or forest walnut, is diminutive, with a very 
thick hard shell, and small proportion of kernel, so firmly engaged in narrow com- 

ents with strong partitions, as not to be worth the trouble of extricating. 
e nut of wantoo is a little larger; but the shell cannot be broken except by a 
sharp blow from a stone or hammer; nor can the kernel be got out except with 
difficulty. The nut of the doonoo is somewhat larger still, its shell thick, but in a 
less degree ; the kernel large and good, and is readily extracted. The kaghzee is 
by er from 2 ey Hee —— asthin as paper. It admits of tp egg 
pressure of the hand, is the ; i 
and cal so , largest of the whole; and its kernel is large, 
tis reported that the kaghzee owes its superiority to having been engrafted. 
The nuts, steeped in water for eight days, are anal 2 the va be of Man and 
the shoot makes its ap ce on the surface of the soil, erally about forty 
days afterwards. If the proprietor think yevner to engraft the trees, the process 
is performed when the plant is five years old, by the method, if I mistake not, of 
particliy ait’ The head being cut off horizontally, to a convenient height, is 
slit or opened in its circumference, and three or four scions are introduced 
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into distinct slits, and retained wren Aen the ald of any binding; but clay. 
mortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, and kept from being washed 
away, by being enveloped in broad strips of birch-bark. 

At the age of ten the walnut tree in Cashmere is in full-bearing; and 
upon a single tree at that period, the average annual number of walnuts brought to 
maturity amounts to about 25,000. After a few years of full bearing, the produce 
falls off, and the t runs into t luxuriance of leaf and branch. To 
this effect, the cultivator reduces the tree, topping its branches so as to bring it to 
the state of a pollard. During the year following, shoots and leaves alone are pro- 
duced; in the following season, however, the crop becomes so abundant as to com» 
pensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding . Again, in a few 
when the yield becomes inconsiderable, the process is repeated, and always with 
similar success. 

The walnuts which fall green furnish the material for a colour of the same tint ; 
this, however, is not permanent ; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the 
dyers for the basis of a fixed black. | 

When ripe, the fruit of the wantoo walnut is retailed in the - for eating, at 
the rate of a hundred for two pice, or about one penny ; the nuts of the doonoo in 
the same number for three pice, and of the kaghzee for four pice, or two-pence. 
The coun aps] break the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to mar- 
ket, where it is sold to oil-pressers, at the average rate of seven rupees per khurwar, 
or ass-load. About 12,000 ass-loads of walnut kernels are annually appropriated to 
the oil-press in Cashmere, producing in the gross return of oil and 
1,013,000 rupees, independently of the nuts eaten by man. Walnut-oil is pref 
to linseed-oil, for all the uses to which the latter is applied; and in Cashmere, as 
on the continent of Europe, is used in cookery and for burning in lamps, neither 
clogging the wick nor givi much smoke, Walnut-oil is exported to Tibut, 
and brings a considerable p It is somewhat extraordinary that a tree which 
furnishes timber durable and handsome, and a nut which yields valuable oil, should 
not be more cultivated in Britain, 


_ 





USEFUL ARTS. ' 


New Washing Machine-—This consists of a shaft placed og | which shaft 
is to be turned by a crank, and has on it a fluted roller, which, by its revolution, 
causes a circular tub or trough to revolve upon its vertical axis: the bottom of the 
said tub or trough being also fluted and elevated towards the centre, so as to ada 
it tothe conical roller. A spiral spring, or weight, is also used, acting u 

outer end of the horizontal shaft, to press it and its roller down, and at the same 
time to admit of its rising, according to the varying thickness of the clothes between 
the two surfaces. 


Machine for Pressing Flour, §c.—In this press, the lever which forces down the 
follower upon the flour, is raised by means of an endless screw, wor against the 
end of its longer arm. The concave nut in which the screw works does not em- 
brace it, but is a segment of a female screw, so fixed that it can be thrown out of 
gear when the lever is raised to the required height. 


Cane Rifle ; being an improvement on Rifles and Guns-—Our readers are aware 
that guns or rifles in canes are not new, but of course ingenuity may devise many 
novel modes of arranging the parts of such an instrument; that before us exhibits 
much skill, but still we think the instrument itself, however made, will never su- 

ersede the sportsman’s gun or rifle; and that for defence and offence but few need 
t, and but few, therefore, ought to carry it, Asin many other cases, however, we 
cannot readily describe the peculiar arrangements of this cane rifle, although one 
point may be noticed which will be easily comprehended. The head of the cane 
draws back, so as to expose the lock, and then bends down upon a joint, assuming a 
fourm something like the butt of a gunstock. 

Newly-discovered Substance.—Mr. J. M. Corbet, of Salop, in a letter to the Editor 
of the ** Mechanics’ Magazine,” gives the following particulars of a newly-discovered 
substance, to which he proposes to give the name of Thiogen:—*“ I inclosed some 
sulphur in a glass tube of two feet long by one inch in diameter. I passed a very 
fine spiral wire through the sulphur, and then fixed the whole in a metallic light- 
ning conductor, which was insulated above the sulphur apparatus, The glass tube 
was so contrived that any air coming —_— . would pass into a receiver placed for 

i 
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its reception. 


_ Useful Arts.—Bankrupts. 
I now waited for the lightning to pass down the rod, and had in only 


months to witness the effects of it on the sulphur, as a violent shock of light- 
ms — down my conductor. On visiting the spot, I found the spiral wire fused, 
and lower 


receiver full of I 


is 1.707. It has a great affinity for hydrogen, 


of the sulphur changed into a powder as white as snow, and my 
when ncaanel ide pubsdaien igen: ; 


vity 
and converts muriatic acid into 


its specific gra 


chlorine. It converts oil and fat into carbon in quite a new state, the carbon being 


white, soft, and nearly transparen 


t, after having lost its hydrogen. Thiogen de- 


composes phosphorus by depriving it of hydrogen; the remainivg part is a new 
and very fnflammable gas, the colour of chlorine.” 





BANKRUPTS, 
prom juNE 28, 1833, To sury 25, 1833, mncLusive. 


Jane 28.—H. ALLENBY, George-street, 
Adeiphi, boarding-house-keeper. F. TAY- 
LOR, Webber-street, Blackfriars-road, vic- 
tualler,. W. FOWLER, Cirencester, printer. 
B. HILL, Oxford, hatter, P. DAVIES, 
Fishguard, shopkeeper. _, G. HORTON, 
Birmingham, builder. 


July 2.—J. STRANGMAN, Jun., Queen-st., 
Cheapside, flour-factor. (T. ROVEDINO, 
Manchester-street, Manchester-square, music- 
publisher. H. HOLT, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square, bookseller. J.A. TAYLOR, 
George-street, Hanover-square, boarding- 
houge-keeper. W. DELAMAIN, Wells- 
street, Marylebone, wine-merchant. R, 
STEPHENS, Newgate-street, victualler. T. 
CHRISTMAS, New Church-street, Lisson- 
grove, flour-dealer. J. MOOR, Manchester, 
giass- merchant. 8. PEEL, Leeds, plaid- 
manufacturer. J. ROBERTS, Liandillo, 
Carmarthenshire, linen-draper. 


July 5.—G. GRAY, Great Portland-street, 
Marylebone, corn-dealer. FE. and M. WI Le 
SON, Shipton-upon-Stour, Worcestershire, 
butchers. J. TURNER, Lynn, jeweller. 
J. GREENWOOD, Liverpool; stone-mer- 
chant. E. GARNETT, Lancaster, coal- 
dealer. J. and W. TUCKER, Exwick, 
Devon, millers. R. H. TRICKEY, Bristol, 
buallder. E. GRAY, Harborne, Stafford- 
shire, nall-factor, B. COOK, Birmingham, 
brass-founder. J. LOWN, Lowdham, mil- 
ler, W.SHIRLEY, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Gloucester, builder. R. HINXMAN, 
Bishop's Waltham, Hants, dealer. 


July 9.—J. BEVIL, Hanbyford-place, Ken- 
nington-common, auctioneer, J. BOLTON, 
Preston, coal-merchant. J. BOLTON 
and R. BARNES, Preston, corn-merchants. 
J. WRIGHT, Chancery-lane, law-bookseller. 
J. BRIDG WOOD, Folley lane End, Stafford. 
shire, clay- merchant. F. MAKRIOTT, the 
younger, Mapperley, Basford, Nottingham, 
brewers. T. BROADHURST, Stockport, 
Cheshire, builder. 


July 12.—S. RADCLIFFE, Stockport, Che- 
shire, cotton-spinner. J.R. CASE, Hunter- 
street, Bruoswick-square, grocer. R. WAT- 
SON, Bury, Lancashire. cotton-manufacturer. 
J. PAUL, Houndsditch, baker. J. and H, 
R. WILSON, St. Osyth, Essex.grocers. T. 


’. dealer. 


‘» AMOS, Birmingham, corn-factor. 


coal-merchant, E, LEDWARD, Liverpool, 
hat-manufacturer, J. M. WRIGLEY, Pon- 
tefract, Yorkshire, merchant. J, R. KEN- 


WORTHY, Liverpool, druggist. T. 8. 
FLUDE, Mincing-lane, wine-broker. M. 
TYLER, Lyncombe, Somerset, broker. W. 


KENDRICK, Birmingham, jeweller. J. 
LANGRIDGE, Salisbury, stay-maker. R. 
HONE, Brighton, grocer. W. POTTER, 
Broad-street, Golden-square, grocer. J. 
ARKELL, Warwick, appraiser. J. GIF- 
FORD, Somerset, limeburner. 


July 16—C. POWELL, Birmingham, linen- 
draper, U. WRIGHT, Bury-street, St. 
James, Westminster, carpenter. J. HUS- 
TABLE, Bristol, freestone-merchant. 7. 
PAYNE, Folkestone, Kent, innkeeper. J. 
SOLLOWAY, Powick, Worcestershire, horse- 
E. CROCKITT, Grane-yard, 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, pig-iron-maker, J. 
M. 
' TONGUE, Theatre Tavern, Lower Temple- 

street, Birmingham, retail brewer. J, Cc, 

and W.C, JENNINGS, Bristol, corn and pro- 
vision-merchants. W. BELLAMY, Shef- 
field, corn-factor. T. STOKES, Cradley, 

Worcestershire, druggist. W. JONES, 

Bridgend, Glamorganshire, mason. 


July 19.—S. STOCKTON, Long-yard, 
Lamb's Conduit-street, wine-cooper. F. 
POUT, Surry-street, Strand, attorney-at-law. 
8. STREET, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer, J. 
HUXTABLE, Bristol, freestone-merchant. 
M. MARTIN, Newbury, Berkshire, currier. 
R. HILLIER, Newport, Monmouthshire, pro- 
vision-merchant. R, N. WILLIAMS, Bris- 
tol, coal-merchant. 

July23,—G. E. CLARK, Bath, linen-draper. 
W. BROWN, Wilmington, Kent, cattle-dealer. 
J.T. HUNT, Prince’s-street, Lambeth, bone- 
merchant. J. HART, Liverpool, tailor, 
H. LEGH, Shrewsbury, butcher. J. 
BRECKNELL, Bilackrook-park, Monmouth- 
shire, miller. H.HALL, Doncaster, grocer. 
J, and G. JONES, Tywyn, Carnarvonshire, 
cattle-dealers. 


July 26.—H. LEE, Little Windmill-street, 
victualler. J. C. STEWART, Torrington. 
square,merchant, C. FRIEND, Munster- 
street, Regent's-park, milkman. J. 8. 
TROUTBECK and W. T. CLOUGH, Darry 
Lever, Lancashire, manufacturing chymists, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


The Revenue—The official tables of the revenue were issued as usnal on the 6th 
of July. hg Be the receipts of the quarter itself, as compared with the 
ing period last year, there is a falling off to the amount of 5,251/.; Saye upon 
the whole financial year, there appears an increase of 569,703/. The item in which 
the deficiency is most remarkable is that of the ‘* Excise,” which, as well upon the 
vear as the quarter, shows a falling off to the amount, in the first of 218,880/., and 
in the second of 183,740/. The assessed taxes, too, are less by 12,845/. than were 
returned in the quarter ending the 5th of July, 1832, though upon the whole year 
better by 85,069/. The Revenue derived from the sale of stamps has increased 
within the quarter 42,567/. but fallen off upon the year to the amount of 119,237/ 
Among the prosperous sources of public income, the ‘* Customs” is uniform upon 
the year and quarter, the first to the amount of 818,776/., and the second 147,433¥. 
—and the Post-office, which shows an increase upon the receipts of last year of 
16,000/., and upon the corresponding quarter of that year of no less than 41,000/. { 
Those taxes called “ Miscellaneous” are better upon the year by 17,5054, and the 
quarter by 634/, Amongst the other items under the general head of ** Decrease’® 
in these tables we find that the repayments of money advanced for public works, 
have produced within the quarter just ending less by 40,300/. and upon the whole 
year, by 29,530/. than in the preceding year and quarter. No doubt this defalca- 
tion, arising, perhaps, from accidental causes, has had its effect upon the 
effect of the returns for the present quarter. The amount required to be by 
Exchequer bills for the service of the current quarter is calculated at the large sum 
of 7,322,423/. 


Stamp Duties—The New Stamp Act, 3d and 4th William IV., chap. 23, 
passed on the 28th ultimo, came into operation on the 6th instant, Saturday 
week. It reduces the duty on Advertisements to one shilling in Ireland, and one 
and sixpence in Great Britain. The following are also some of the provisions of 
the Bill:—It exempts from Stamp Duty in Great Britain and I d receipts 
for payments of money, not amounting to 5/. It also exempts from Stamp duty, in 
the United Kingdom, all insurances of * agricultural produce, farming stock, and 
implements of husbandry,” against loss by fire. It enacts that a copy of every 
pamphlet, or literary work, or periodical paper, containing advertisements, or having 
them annexed, shall be exhibited at the Stamp Office, (in Dublin, within six days 
after publication, and in the country within ten days,) for the purpose of enabling 
the revenue-officers to collect the duty on the advertisements. It repeals the pre- 
sent duty on marine insurances in respect to foreign voyages, and imposes new 
duties, according to the following scale:—If the premium shall not exceed 15s, per 
cent., a duty of ]s. 3d, per cent. If the premium exceed 15s. but not 30s. per cent., 
a duty of 2s. 6d. per cent, If the premium exceed 30s. per cent., a duty of 5s, per 
wy In every case where the sum insured is under 100/., duty is ble ag 
at that sum. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


June 17.—A conversation arose on the subject of the Political Unions, in conse 
quence of an inquiry made by the Earl of Winchilsea, whether the Ministers con- 
templated any measure for their suppression.—Earl Grey replied that he did not 
at present consider it necessary to propose any such measure, the existing laws being 
sufficient for the suppression of all illegal assemblies —Lord Eldon complained that the 
Government had, during the last two years, passed over thousands upon thousands 
of seditious publications ; and declared it was their duty, for the preservation of the 
monarchy, to put an end to the libellous productions which daily assailed even their 
Lordships’ house—Lord Melbourne admitted the pernicious tendency of many 
publications that had appeared ; but asserted that the most efficient means had been 
adopted to check or punish those that were deemed seditious and illegal. It was the 
determination of Ministers to maintain the laws and the dignity of Parliament by 
every means in their power—The Marquis of Londonderry expressed his belief that the 
Ministers were viewed with anything but satisfaction by the Political Unions.— 
Lord Segrave expressed his deliberate conviction that the Political Unions would 
have died a natural death before this time but for the creation of conservative clubs, 
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June 20.—The Quakers’ and Moravians’ Affirmation Bill was read a second time. 
In the course of the discussion which took on the motion, the Bishop of 
London declared himself favourable to the Bill, inasmuch as it would go to reduce 
the number of unnecessary oaths which the law in this and other respects called 
upon parties to take. 

June 21.—The Earl of Aberdeen adverted to the vous recently laid before 
Parliament on the subject of the occupation of Algiers by the French, and said he 
should, without hesitation, leave the construction that ought to be r upon them 
to men of sense and honour. He submitted, however, that it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the occupation of Algiers by any F Power, 
and especially by the French, and therefore trusted that Earl Grey would be pre- 
pared, when the proper time for so doing arrived, to show that he had exerted his 
utmost to secure the honour and interests of England.—Earl Grey replied, that at 
the proper time he should be prepared to vindicate the conduct that had been pur- 
sued by the English Government, an¢ to show that every precaution had been 
taken to secure the honour and interests of this country. 


June 24.—On the Lord Chancellor moving the order of the day for the House 

ing into a committee on the Local Courts’ Bill, Lord Eldon opposed the measure, 
om as it would fail in practice, and was an experiment of danger calculated 
to disarrange our whole — of existing laws. He moved as an amendment, that 
the Bill be committed this day six months. The Lord Chancellor defended the Bill, 
and their Lordships divided, The numbers were, in favour of the Bill 52, against 
it 38, majority 14. 

June 25.—The Earl of Ripon brought forward the resolutions of the Commons 
respecting the abolition of negro slavery, the grant of 20,000,000/., &c. His 
Lordship strongly and feelingly dwelt on the importance of the question, and the 
anxiety with which he approached it. The fate of the colonies, he contended, was 
dependent on this question, which he had ever viewed as one of time; and he 
maintained that the period for the abolition of slavery had at length arrived. Its 
abolition was demanded because slavery was at variance with every principle of 
justice and humanity. If it were argued that the time had not arrived when the 
slave was fit for freedom, he would reply that the time had arrived when he was 
unfit to continue a slave. To avert the consequences of sudden abolition was the 
object of a part of the plan embraced by the resolutions; hence the regulation for 
the term during which the masters should have a certain demand on the labour of 
the negroes. He decidedly approved of the proposed grant tothecolonies. Though 
he had viewed abolition as inevitable, he had ever contemplated that, as far as the 
Legislature was concerned, some compensation was inevitable also. The adoption 
of the resolutions he strongly urged on their Lordships. They were, however, 
debated at considerable length, but in a somewhat desultory manner. The resolu- 
tions were adopted. 


July 3.—The agricultural ** labour rate ” bill, as amended by a select committee, 
called forth some discussion.—Lord Wynford, on the second clause, which defines 
who are to pay, and how the rate is to be levied, moved an amendment to the effect 
that the owners of tithes, shopkeepers, and, in fact, all persons who did not employ 
agricultural labourers, should be exempted from the operation of this bill, but it 
was negatived on a division of 25 against 12. 


July 5 —The Marquis of Lansdowne brought forward the resolutions on the 
East India Charter, which had previously been sanctioned by the House of Com- 
mons, and in moving their adoption spoke at considerable length. He pointed out 
the advantages that would accrue to this empire from the relaxed system, and 
particularly dwelt on the necessity of opening the trade and the country to the 
enterprise and skill of all his Majesty's subjects —The resolutions of the Commons 
were ultimately agreed to, and a message sent down to acquaint them thereof. 


July 9.—The Irish Church Temporalities Bill was read a first time —The House 
then proceeded with the Local Courts’ Jurisdiction Bill, the opposition to the third 
reading of which was led on by Lord Wharneliffe and supported by Lords Lynd- 
burst and Wynford. The bill, after a long debate, was eventually thrown out by 
a majority of five. 

July 12.—The Court of Chancery Regulations Bill went through a Committee 
—the Lord Chancellor making some observations on the savings effected by its pro- 
visions as respected the Six Clerks, and the abolition of the gratuities in the offices 
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of the Masters in .—The Lord Chancellor afterwards brought 
bill founded on the report respecting the ecclesiastical courts. That report 
mended the abolition of about 300 ecclesiastical jurisdictions—their powers 
be transferred to the diocesan officers. The bill would also correct the abuse 
garded the prosecutions for “‘ brawling ;’’ it proposed that henceforth such 
should be tried as misdemeanours in the Common Law Courts, Oneivee senses 
related to probates of wills ; it proposed, as far as they were concerned, the exten« 
sion of the Statute of Frauds.—The Lord Chancellor then introduced a Bill for the 
urpose of establishing a concurrent jurisdiction, as regarded the Insolvent Debtors’ | 
Judges in Wales ;—to prevent the retention in prison, in certain places, and under 
particular circumstances, of unfortunate debtors beyond the period contemplated by 
the benevolent principles of the Acts on the subject.—The Lord Chancellor also 
adverted to another bill, the object of which would be to establish a Court of Ap- 
peal from the Law Judges, in which three or more Judges should preside, and that 
would leave the Lord Chancellor the time to transact the business of his own 
and to preside in their Lordships’ House. He also proposed an equalization of the 
salaries of the Chief Justice, and Chief Baron, to be 7000/. a-year; also for the 
reduction of the salaries of the Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, His 
Lordship said he should also recommend that the Lord Chancellor's salary be 8000/, 
—The several bills having been brought in were read a first time. , 


July 15.—The Duke of Richmond, in reply to an inquiry, said that the ratification 
of the treaty for the Regulation of the Post between England and France, had not 
yet been received. When the proper time arrived, he should be pre to show 
_ in these arrangements the commercial interests of Eng had not been 
neglected. 


July 17.—Earl Grey moved the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. His 
lordship, in a speech of considerable length, remarkable for its eloquence and sound 
reasoning, contended for the policy and justice of the government measure. The 
following is a brief abstract of his lordship’s statement :—The objects in view were 
these: in the first place to abolish church cess, in the next place to make provision 
for the augmentation of small livings, and thirdly, to provide for the building of 
churches, and such other matters as had hitherto been provided for out of the church 
cess. These objects were to be effected by the sale of leases in perpetuity—by the 
consolidation of the revenues of the bishoprics, and by a tax on future incumbencies, 
One of the most prominent parts of the noble earl’s speech was that in which he 
defended the contemplated reduction in the number of bishops. The number, he 
showed, had varied at different times; and 22 bishops for Ireland was, he submitted, 
out of all proportion, when it was considered that there were only 26 for England, 
with a greater number of parishes, and a greater number of Protestants. The 
proportion was 22 bishops in Ireland to 1,000,000 of people, and 26 bishops in 
England to 8,000,000 of people. His lordship concluded by ee the measure 
to be a necessary consequence of the Reform Bill; and expressing hi§ conviction 
that sooner or later justice would be done to the motives and conduct of the govern- 
ment.—The Earl of Roden contended against the bill on three grounds. First, 
because it imposed a tax on the clergy for the benefit of the people; secondly, because 
it destroyed ten Protestant bishoprics ; and, thirdly, because it appointed laymen to 
regulate the spiritual concerns of the church, He moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months.—The Earl of Wicklow said he should support the 
second reading, a degree of excitement and expectation having been created, which 
rendered it necessary that they should adopt some change. 

After a discussion, which excited considerable interest, the debate was adjourned 
by the Bishop of Exeter to the following day. 


| July 18—The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ (Ireland) Bill was resumed. The Bishop of Exeter had possession of the 
House, he having moved the adjournment; but he gave way to Lord Carbery, who, 
in a low tone of voice, opposed the Bill. The Bishop of Exeter then rose, and 
resisted the motion at considerable length. He dwelt strongly on the im 

of the measure, and complained that the Bill proposed to tax parties who were only 
partially represented. ‘Those who were to pay the tax, in reality had not been 
consulted. He reviewed the several provisions of the Bill, and contended that many 
financial errors had been committed in the calculations adduced in its support. As 
to the church cess, he admitted the propriet of abolishing it. No man could be 
bold enough to support its continuance. Plunket replied at considerable length, 
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the Bill, and maintaining that it was calculated tosustain the institutions 
to promote the best interests of the country. Lord Mansfield opposed the Bill. 

of Lansdowne rose late, and, amidst loud calls of “ Adjourn,” spoke 
favour of the Bill as calculated to avert dangerous conflict with the people. 
The debate was again adjourned. 


July 19. The order of the day for resuming the debate on the second reading of 
the Church Temporalities’ (Ireland) Bill having been read. Lord Eldon opened 
the debate, and strenuously opposed the whole measure.—The Bishop of London 
followed, and stated his reasons for agreeing to the second reading of the Bill.— 
The Archbishop of Dublin supported the Bill. He did so, as he knew of no better 
means to avoid the evils which could no longer be endured. He had himself con- 
sented to the reduction of the revenues of his see, upon the principle that they were 

ranted, not for his sake, but for the sake and the advancement of Protestantism in 

reland.—The Duke of Wellington entered into a review of the policy adopted by the 
present Government towards Ireland, and censured in strong terms the mistakes 
which had been committed—such as the appointment of the Marquis of Anglesey 
after he had recommended agitation; the neglect to concilitate the Protestants 
after the Catholics had been emancipated, and the omission to enforce the payment 
of tithes before the combination against their payment had been fully organised. 
After tracing the subsequent events in the order in which they occurred, down to the 
introduction of the bill, he asked whether his Majesty’s Ministers had a right to 
charge upon their predecessors the conduct which had led to the present state of 
Ireland? The great object of Government ought to be the preservation of the 
Church establishment, but whatever their inclination might be, that object was 
not very clearly deducible from their conduct.—The Lord Chancellor defended 
the Bill at considerable h. The following is the conclusion of his speech :-— 
That their lordships should ever think of ing the second reading of this 
bill, and going into committee upon it with the intention of introducing changes 
that woul impair its efficiency or materially change its nature, was a suppo- 
sition that he would reject with indignation if ever he heard it mentioned— 
with an indignagion proportionate to the respect he entertained for their lordships. 
Consistently with that feeling of respect, it was utterly impossible for him to 
believe that the House would come to a vote of a colourable and collusive nature, in 
mockery of the people of this kingdom, and fraught with a thousand times worse 
consequences than the manly and straightforward, though he thought deluded, 
course, of throwing out the bill altogether on the question of its second reading.— 
The Duke of Cumberland opposed the Bill, on the argument of the coronation 
oath.—The Duke of Sussex spoke in support of the Bill.— Lord Wynford opposed 
the Bill—Ear] Grey, in reply, alluded to an observation by a noble lord as to the 
possibility of a collision and convulsion. Upon that point all he could say was, 
that if their Lordships went on opposing all reforms, in defiance of public opinion— 
if from a false notion of the authority of this House to govern independently of the 
House of Commons and the country, they should estrange the public mind, and 
exasperate public feeling—if they should persist in so disastrous a course, then he 
th t that a collision would ensue, of which he could not foresee the consequences. 
But he trusted that they would act differently, and by giving their sanction to this 
Bill prove to the country that they were ready to consult the best and dearest in- 
terests of the people-—Their lordships then divided—Contents—Present, 104; 
Proxies, 53; total 157.—Non-Contents—Present, 68; Proxies, 30; total 98, 
Majority in favour of Ministers, 59. The Bill was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Monday next. 


a 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


June 17.—The House went into committee on the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill, and proceeded as far as the 39th clause. 
June 18—Colonel Evans brought forward his motion for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the English Reform Act. He said his object was to bring in a bill, 
it passed mien ene o dein ao geetineny Se Sapenrenten Gauee the Eng- 
orm Bill which disfranchise a voter who shali not, to a certain time, have 
paid his te and King’s taxes. The House, he thought, would be surprised 
to hear that this provision had operated to disfranchise not Jess than 300,000 house- 
holders. The Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the motion, declaring that the 
required change would affect a characteristic part of the Act, as those rates and 
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taxes were taken as the criterion of the value of the houses and the to vote. 
Mr. Hume supported the motion, and expressed his regret at the opposition of Lord 
Al The House divided ; for the motion, 24—against it, 84a—majority, 60.— 
—Mr. moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the corn-laws, urging that 
repeal was essential to the best interests of trade and of the country. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer opposed it, stating that the subject had already been discussed 
this session, and that no advantage result from again agitating it at the present 
period. The House divided; for the motion, 47—against it, 72.—Sir A. 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the better observance of the Sab- 
— a and upon a division the motion was carried, there appearing against 
it, 60; for it, 73. 


June 19.—The House proceeded with the Irish Church Temporalities Bill to 
Clause 117, 


June 20.—Colonel Evans having presented a petition from Westminster prayin 
for repeal of the assessed taxes, Lord Althorp said his object had been to 
taxes so long as there was a surplus revenue, but he could not consent to repeal 


taxes to such an extent as would endanger public credit or be incompatible with the 
due support of the dignity and honour of the country. ae ; 


. June 21.—The House resolved into Committee on the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Bill. The bill proceeded to the 147th clause. Mr. Stanley then announced 
that the Government proposed to withdraw this clause—the clause enacting that 
the surplus from the arrangement respecting Bishops’ leases and Church lands, if 
any, should be appropriated according tw the direction of Parliament. It was with- 
drawn, because the fact of any surplus was doubtful ; and, viewed as alienation of 
Church property, it did not give satisfaction tothe yer y * This declaration led to 
much stormy debate. Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Hume, and Mr. D, W. Harvey declared 
that the only value of the bill was lost—that the Ministers, when ng the 
Coercion Bill, pledged themselves to stand or fall by this bill ; and that if clause 
were not carried, they hoped the whole bill would be kicked out. Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Macaulay, Dr. Lushington, Sir R. Peel, Lord Sandon, &c. defended the alteration, 
and denied that the Government had pledged itself to an alienation of Church pro- 
perty. Sir R. Peel denied that he had been any party to compromise on the subject 
of change in the bill. After extended discussions, the negativing of the clause was 


The numbers were, for the clause, 148—against it, 280—being a majo- 
rity of 132 in favour of Ministers. 


June 24.—The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill —Mr. Hume contended that the Bill, as amended by the late vote of 
the House, added 3,000,000/. to the already overgrown revenues of the church, and 
moved as an amendment that the chairman do leave the chair. This led to a 
long conversation, and Mr. Hume ultimately withdrew his motion, Mr, Stan 
moved several amendments to the 54th clause, which called forth a deal of 
discussion. Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Connell, and others, again affirmed, that in their 
opinion the abandonment of the 147th clause was the virtual defeat of the Bill, 
while Mr. Stanley, Dr. Lushington, and others contended that if the surplus con- 
templated by the 147th clause, to be placed at the disposal of Parliament arose, the 
principle of parliamentary appropriation was left untouched by this Bill, The 54th 
clause, as amended, was eventually adopted. Upon the 56th clause being put, Mr, 
O’Connell said, that until the Act of the 7th of George 1V., which went to prevent 
Catholics voting in vestry upon ecclesiastical matters, was repealed, this Act would 
be a nullity ; he therefore proposed, as an amendment, the repeal of that Act. This 
proposition produced a long conversation, but was lost on a division, the numbers 
being—for the amendment, 48; for the original clause, 189. 

June 25.—The Church Temporalities’ Ireland Bill was again considered in Com- 
mittee. On schedule A, Sir R. Peel suggested that the scale of income from which 
the per centage should begin should be at 300/., instead of 200/,; and he justified 
his suggestion by stating, that if the present amount were continued, the 24 per 
centage would not produce much above 700/. Mr. Stanley said he should not re- 
sist the alteration, if such change were the wish of the House. The schedule was 
eventually amended by substituting 300/. for 2001. as the minimum for the per cent- 
age. The Bill having gone through the Committee the report was received. 


- June 26.—The Roman Catholic Marriages’ Bill, 2 measure to mitigate the 
nalties imposed on priests for marrying Protestants with Roman Catholics, 
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forth a deal of observation. Mr. Shaw, Colonel Perceval, &c., contended that 
all ought not to be removed. Ads. Stanley submited thas it wae espe 
dient to repeal those severe penalties, which were a to the Statute Book. 
If it were thought advisable still to impose restrictions on marriages performed by 
Roman Catholic priests, the Committee would be the place to propose them.—The 
Bill was read a second time. 

June 27.—Mr. Finch brought forward his resolution against political unions.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he felt it to be his duty to meet the motion 
with a direct negative-—The House divided on the motion; the numbers were— 
for the motion, 8; against it, 78. 

June 28.—The House again resolved itself into Committee on the Bank Charter 
Acts. Colonel Torrens moved, as an amendment, that the consideration of the 

uestion be postponed till next session. He made this motion on the ground of 

e avowed completeness of the inquiries of the last session, and of the ignorant and 
mischievous principles oe which the Bank of England, according to the evidence, 
conducted its affairs, He contended, and he was supported in these sentiments by 
Mr. Scrope, Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Gisborne, who followed him, that the money 
affairs of this country ought not to be left in the irresponsible and unskilful hands 
of the Bank of England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer maintained that it was 
unnecessary to wait for further evidence ; that the evidence obtained by the Com- 
mittee of last session was quite sufficient to enable the House to judge of the pro- 
priety of renewing or altering the Bank Charter. The Committee divided. The 
Sumibete were—for the amendment, 83; against it, 316.—Majority against postpon- 
ing the question, 233. ‘ 

July 1.—The House proceeded to the further consideration in committee of the 
Bank Charter, and Lord Althorp proposed an alteration in the second resolution, to 
the effect that persons presenting notes above five pounds.would not be entitled to 
demand gold. Sir R. Peel asked whether a person presenting two five pound notes 
would be entitled todemand gold. Lord Althorp said that the case was not contem. 
plated in his resolution. Mr. A. Baring approved the measure: by making Bank 
of England notes a legal tender, panic would be prevented, as people would not 
then be running to the Bank on every idle rumour. A long discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Grote, Colonel Torrens, Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Herries, and others spoke, and ultimately a division took place, when Lord Althorp’s 
motion was agreed to, the numbers being 214 in its favour, and 156 against it. The 
third resolution was, after some conversation, agreed to without amendment, and 
the chairman reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Wednesday. 


July 2.—Mr. Buckingham brought forward his motion for a select committee to 
consider the practicability of progressively reducing the national debt, by its con- 
version into terminable annuities, at gradually diminishing rates of interest, so as to 
lessen its burden every year; and to determine the best mode of assessing the pro- 
perty and income of the nation to meet the expense of such conversion ; and to form 
at the same time a surplus revenue fund, which should enable Parliament progres- 
sively to repeal those imposts which bear most heavily on the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and shipping interests of the country. He urged the necessity of such 
an inquiry, and contended that no relief could be afforded to the country, without 
the adoption of some such plan as that he now proposed. Lord Althorp agreed with 
much that had been advanced by the honourable member, but objected to his pro- 
ject, for various reasons. He maintained that a graduated property-tax would be a 
measure of confiscation ; and said that as even indirect taxation was so loudly com- 
plained of, he thought it would be imprudent to attempt direct taxation. After 
some discussion the motion was negatived on a division, 


July 3.—The imprisonment for debt abolition bill was read a second time, after 
some conversation on its importance, and on the credit due to the government for 
having brought it forward. The House resolved into committee on the Bank 
Charter acts, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stating that he postponed the reso- 
lution regarding joint-stock banks, but that he should press the legal-tender part of 
the plan. Mr. Clay complained of the amount of remuneration proposed to be 
awarded to the Bank; and maintained that the items of charge, on the assumed 
truth of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had acquiesced in the bargain, were 
altogether delusive. He wished the matter to be referred to a select committee. 
This course was supported by Mr. M. Attwood and several members, but the Chan- 
éellor of the Exchequer and Lord J. Russell resisted it as unprecedented. It was 
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eventually moved, as an amendment, that the Chairman do the chair, and that 
the House resume, in order to move that the be to a select com. 
mittee. The House divided on this question, The numbers were—For a com- 
mittee, 88; against it, 176; majority, 88. 

July 4.—Mr. Tooke moved an address to his Majesty to grant a charter to the 
London University. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that the subject 
had been and was under the consideration of the Government; and that the 
difficulty was the terms on which the charter should be granted ; but, as the subject 
was under consideration, he suggested the propriety of withdrawing the motion, 


July 5.—Lord Ashley brought forward his motion, “ that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Factories’ Regulation Bill.” This motion was met 
by an amendment on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who ees 
that the bill should be referred to a committee above staire—another committee, 
after the report of the Commissioners, and the reports of previous committees ! 
The proposition was resisted, as an attempt to defeat the bill for another session. 
It was strongly maintained, that any further inquiry was useless after what had 
already taken place, and that if the House was not sufficiently informed to deter- 
mine whether children ought to work in heated factories for more than ten hours a 
day, they never would be qualified to legislate on the subject. The House even- 
tually divided, when the numbers were— For Lord Ashley's motion, 164; for the 
Committee above stairs, 141 ; being a majority of 23 against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's proposition. 

July 8—The Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and 
passed ; thenumbers on a division being—Ayes, 274; noes, 94; majority, 180. 


July 9.—Mr. Cutlar Fergusson brought forward his motion on the subject of 
Poland, in avery able and eloquent speech, and concluded by moving the following 
address to his Majesty, “* that he will be graciously pleased not to recognise, or in 
any way give the sanction of his government to the present political state and con- 
dition of Poland, the same having been brought about in violation of the treaty of: 
Vienna, of which Great Britain was a party.” After a lengthened discussion the 
motion was negatived, the previous question having been put, by a majority of 82, 
the number for it being 95, against it, 177. 

July 10—Mr. C. Grant moved the second reading of the East India Company's 
Charter Bill, and Mr. Buckingham moved an amendment, to the effect that it was 
expedient that a short bill should be passed in the present session for opening the 
trade with China in April, 1834, and that all the other arrangements connected 
with the subject should be deferred till next session. The bill was, after some 
discussion, read a second time. 


July 11—Mr. H. L. Bulwer brought forward his promised motion, for papers 
respecting the measures pursued by Russia in her late interference with the state 
of Turkey. Lord Palmerston, in reply, said that compliance with the motion would 
be productive of great inconvenience ; that there was proceeding a correspondence 
on the subject ; that he believed Russia would keep faith on this subject; and that 
he believed, at the time he was speaking, the Russians were withdrawing. Mr. C, 
Fergusson could have no faith in Russia, after the manner in which it had trampled 
on the nationality of Poland, in violation of a treaty. There was, in reality, a con- 
spiracy of crowned heads against the free institutions of Europe; and at the head 
of that conspiracy was the Empefor of Russia, who was aided by the Emperor of 
Austria. But so long as there was a good understanding between England and 
France, he was not without hope that the conspiracy would fail in its objects. Mr. 
Bulwer, in consequence of Lord Palmerston’s statement, consented to withdraw his 
motion, Dr. Baldwin brought forward his promised motion for a Select Committee, 
to inquire into the effect of absenteeism on the prosperity of Ireland, and to devise 
a remedy for the evil, which was eventually negatived without a division. 


July 12—The House went into Committee on the East India Bill, for the pur. 
pose of filling up blanks, and making verbal amendments. On the proposition to 
fill up the blank for the term of the charter, Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, 
that for “twenty” years be substituted “ ten” years; afterwards proposing an 
addition to the first clause, namely, that the charter should terminate at the expira- 
tion of ten years, and two years’ notice, or power to amend the charter, as to the 
Parliament should seem meet, if circumstances required. This amendment was 
negatived on a division. The Committee proceeded to clause 40, ‘ 
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July 15.—Sir John Wrottesley pressed his motion for a cal? of the House in order 
that the House might be prepared for events, should the Lords throw out the 
Church Tem ities’ (Ireland) Bill. Mr. R, Denison, Sir R. Peel, and other 
Members resisted the motion, contending that it would lower the dignity of the 
House to act on mere report. The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated that the 
Government stood pledged to the Bill; he thought, however, that something of 
menace was conveyed in the present motion ; he felt certain that the friends of 
Government did not wish to increase its difficulties. He, therefore, hoped that the 
motion would be withdrawn.—Sir J. Wrottesley expressed his disinclination to 
embarrass Ministers. After some observations from Major Beauclerk, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer added that it was not from impending events that he wished the 
motion to be withdrawn—Mr. Stanley and Lord J. Russell also urged the Hon. 
Bart. to withdraw his motion; but Sir J. Wrottesley replied that he felt it to be 
his duty to press it. The House then divided. The numbers were—for the call, 
125; against it, 160—majority against the call, 35.—The House then again resolved 
into Committee on the Kast India Charter Bill, and resumed the consideration of 
clause 40, which with other clauses were agreed to, 


July 16—Mr. F, O'Connor withdrew his notice of motion respecting the 
* Repeal of the Legislative Union between England and Ireland,’ that stood first 
on the list of notices, without assigning any reason whatever for doing so.—Mr. 
Ruthven brought forward his resolution, declaring “ That the reduction of taxation, 
and the diminution of the public burdens, by every attention to economy, are 
objects of paramount importance ; and that, in justice to the people who pay taxes, 
all sinecure places should be abolished throughout the British Empire.”"—Mr. Rice 
contended that more extensive reductions had taken place than the Government 
had credit for; that they had exceeded what even Mr. Hume asked for in 1821 ; 
that the reductions were 3,000,000/.; and that the reductions in expenditure had 
been applied to the diminution of taxation, instead of keeping up a fanciful system 
of finance, and sustaining a large sinking fund, and further reductions were con- 
templated.—Mr. Hume said he was not amongst those who maintained that the 
present ministers had done no good beyond that of being instrumental in the car- 
rying of the Reform Bill; on the contrary, they had effected-many reductions, and 
had conferred incalculable advantages on the country, by bringing all the civil list 
charges, with the exception of about half a million, under the inspection of Par- 
liament, and by affording means of giving publicity to all accounts.—Sir R. Peel 
said that the resolution embodied a mere truism.—The house finally divided on 
it, when the numbers were—for the resolution, 88; against it, 79; majority in its 
favour, 9. 

July 17.—The whole of the evening was occupied with discussions on the East 
India Charter Bill. Several clauses, down to No. 89, occupied the attention of the 
committee. 


July 18—Lord Ashley moved that the House resolve into committee on the 
Factories’ Regulation Bill.—It gave rise to an animated discussion —Mr. R. Fer- 
gusson contended that the evidence did not warrant this Bill—The House then 
resolved into committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested that they 
should postpone the first and proceed with the second clause (that respecting age 
and the hours of labour); that clause involving so much of the principle of the bill. 
—Lord Ashley complied, observing that if this clause were not carried he should 
abandon the bill.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an amendment to 
substitute “thirteen” years for “‘eighteen” years, at the same time intimating that 
the fate of this amendment would decide the limitation that he should propose as to 
the hours of labour ; but in both propositions, as to age and hours, he should follow 
the recommendations of the commissioners.— Lord Ashley opposed the alteration, 
and quoted many parts of the evidence to show that the restrictions proposed in the 
original clause were essentially necessary for the security of the health and due 
protection of those children who could not protect themselves, The debate occupied 
the whole of the morning; and it was continued in the evening, after several notices 
had been postponed to afford the opportunity. At one o’clock the house divided on 
the amendment. The numbers were—for, 238 ; against, 93; majority, 145.—Lord 
Ashley then stated, as such was the result, that he should leave the bill in the hands 
of the government.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that in such case it 
would be better to “report progress,” which was done, 


July 4™—The East India Bill was discussed both in the morning and evening 
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sittings, and considerable progress was made.—Mr. Littleton ‘gave a satisfactory 
explanation of the intentions of the Irish Government in the case of the recent 
outrage at Coote-hill—Mr. Spring Rice corrected a misstatement made by Mr. 
Hume on a former evening. The important matters of the Deccan prize ques- 
tion, and of the conduct of certain agents of the Post-Office, were just glanced at ; 
and the only other noticeable topic of these intermediate conversations was Mr. 
Lamb's intended motion to amend the Beer Act. If the Beer Act has been the 
cause of any new or increased irregularities on the part of the poorer classes, for 
whose benefit it was intended, let some effort be made to control or prevent those 
improprieties ; but we would caution Mr. Lamb against lending too ready an ear to 
the interested testimony of licensing magistrates, who, finding their all but irrespon- 
sible power abridged by this bill, see in this sad result more than a counterbalance to 
the advantage of an augmented consumption of barley—The Small Debts Bill for 
Scotland was read a third time and passed. 





FOREIGN STATES. 


PORTUGAL, 

Tue fleet of Don Pedro, under the command of Admiral (Captain) Napier has 
obtained a decisive victory over the fleet of Don Miguel. On the morning of the 
2d instant, the squadron under the command of Admiral Napier, consisting of the 
Rainha da Portugal (his flag ship), the frigates Don Pedro and Donna Maria, the 
Portuense corvette, and the brig Villa Flor, sailed from Lagos Bay. On ‘the 3d 
the Miguelite fleet hove in sight, and Admiral Napier being at the time to windward 
of the Miguelite fleet, made a heavy press of sail, and at three o'clock bore down on 
them, closely followed by the other ships of the squadron, 

The devoted fleet of Don Miguel was drawn up in line of battle, presenting a very 
imposing appearance. The Don John (Admiral’s ship), of 74 guns, and 750 men, 
was the headmost ship; then followed the Nao Rainha, 74, also with a crew of 750 
men ; the next was a large store ship of 52 guns, and 640 men; then the Princesa 
Real, a noble frigate of 48 guns, the corvette Princesa Real, and three brigs brought 
up the rear. At a quarter past 3 p.m. Admiral Napier first hoisted his flag, and at 
half-past three the enemy first showed his colours, the Rainha de Portugal aigete 
bore down under full sail, making for the second ship in the enemy's line, (the Nao 
Rainha, 74). At five minutes before 4 the action was commenced by a broadside 
from the Princesa Real frigate, immediately followed by broadsides from the store 
ship and the Nao Rainha, which, had their guns been otherwise than badly pointed, 
must have totally disabled the Rainha de Portugal, but the only injury sustained 
was in her rigging, and that only trivial. The Rainha de Portugal never fired till 
close alongside the Nao Rainha, when Admiral Napier, attired as a common seaman, 
boarded that ship sword in hand, immediately followed by his officers and such 
of the crew as had been selected for that duty. The Don Pedro, commanded by 
Captain Napier, son of the Commander-in-Chief, followed closely the Rainha de 
Portugal, ran up on the lee quarter of the Nao Rainha, and also boarded her. The 
conflict was dreadful, but in ten minutes the Constitutional flag floated proudly 
over that of the despot Miguel. ~The Don John (the Admiral’s ship), which had 
hitherto only fired her stern guns, now set all sail, and attempted to make off, but 
was pursued by Captain Napier, and surrendered without resistance, after receiving 
one broadside. The Donna Maria frigate, in the meantime, had engaged the large 
store-ship, which vessel was defended with much bravery, and did not surrender till 
she had become totally unmanageable. The Princesa Real frigate also struck, 
and the corvette, in endeavouring to make off, having fallen athwart the Birming- 
ham steamer, hove to and struck her flag, although the Birmingham offered no 
obstruction to her escape. 

The loss on board the ships of Admiral Napier was considerable; among them 
were—Captain George, of the Rainha de Portugal, killed while boarding the Nao 
Rainha, 74; Captain Goble, of the Don Pedro, killed; Lieut. Woolridge, Flag 
Lieutenant to Captain Napier, wounded severely, since dead ; Lieut. Millet, marines, 
killed ; Captain Napier, the Admiral’s son, was severely wounded ; Captain Reeves, 
severely; Lieut. Edmonds, severely; and Captain Vancello, of the marines, 
severely. 


This important action in favour of the Constitutionalists enhances thethance of 
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and decisive result to the Portuguese question, coupled with the account 
sr nko land forces in Algarves eitaing a constant accession of numbers. The 


number of the inhabitants of the Algarves, including which have declared 


for Donna Maria, is estimated at from 4000 to 5000; which makes the force under 


the command of the Duke of Terceira to be about 8000 men. The greatest degree . 
of enthusiasm for the cause continues to manifest itself throughout the southern 
= of Portugal, and indicates the rapid termination of the protracted struggle; 

ing us to anticipate at last with some d of certainty, that a few weeks will 
announce the fall of Lisbon, with the entire close of the usurper’s reign, aud the 
commencement of the liberal government of Donna Maria IT. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Cortes assembled at Madrid on the 18th ult, for the purpose of 
swearing fidelity to their future Queen, the young Princess of Asturias. The 
Members were required to take an oath that they had only been empowered to 
assemble, and were met exclusively for that purpose. 


ITALY. 


The duchess of Berry arrived at Palermo on the 5th inst. The declared husband of 
the Duchess, Count Lucchesi Palli, had arrived three days before, and received her 
Royal Highness on her disembarkation. The father of the Count, the Prince of 
Campo Franco, is Governor of Sicily, and in that capacity gave General Bugeaud, 
who accompanied the Duchess, a kind of receipt for the delivery of his charge. 
Such is the end of the expedition to La Vendée, and of the romantic patriotism of 


the Royalist heroine, 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.)—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, second son of the 
late Marquis Conyngham, to the Hon. Henrietta 
Maria, fourth daughter of the late Lord Fo. 
rester. 

At Florence, A. Bower, Esq., of Kincal- 
drum, Scotland, to the Countess Plagie Kossa- 
kowska. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, H. Kings- 
bote, Esq., to Harriet, daughter of C. T, 
Tower, Esq. M.P. 

At St. Ibraias’s, in Wexford,Capt. Gardener, 
lst West India Regiment, to Constantia, 
eae of the late Major-General Trevor 

u 

At St. James's Church, Captain C. Crespigny 
Vivian, eldest son of Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart, 
to Miss Scott, niece of the Earl of Meath. 

At Carnock, William, eldest son of Sir W. 
Maxwell, Bart., to Helenora, daughter of the 
late Sir M. S. Stewart, Bart. 

At Elvedon, Suffolk, Sir Mark Wood, Bart., 
to Elizabeth, daughter of W. Newton, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir T. B. 
Lennard, Bart, M.P., to Georgiana, relict of 
H. D. Milligan, Esq. 

At 8t. George's, Hanover-square, J. T. Mott, 
Fsq., of Norfolk, to Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
and Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley. 

At Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, the Hon. 
Lloyd Kenyon, eldest son of Lord Kenyon, to 
Georgina, youngest daughter of Lord Wal- 
singham. 

At Mary-le-bone, John W., only son of Sir 
J. W, Lubbock, Bart., of St. James’s-place, to 
Harriet, daughter of the late Colonel Hotham, 
of York. 

At St, George's, Hanover-square, Charles, 


eldest son of Admiral Stirling, of Wobura 
Farm, Chertsey, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry Harrison, Esq., of Heath Bank, in 
Cheshire. 

At Winchelsea, Archibald, son of the late 
Colonel Bulkeley, of Huntley, Stafford, to He- 
len, daughter of the late W. Randall, Esq., of 
Blackheath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lloyd 
Vaughan Watkins, Esq., to Sophia, daughter of 
Sir G. Pococke, Bart. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Beilby Porteus Hodgson, eldest son of the 
Dean of Carlisle, to Frances, daughter of the 
late G. J. Legh, Esq., of High Legh, Chester. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, Stirling Free- 
man Glover, Esq., of his Majesty's 12th Regi- 
ment, to Georgiana, second daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Charles Henry Somer- - 
set, and niece to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, Frederick 
Lewis Nicoley, nephew of the late Sir W. 
Burrdight, Bart., Cavan, Ireland, to Elore, 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Briggs, resident of 
Maypore, East Indies. 

At Dover, R. W. Hawkes, Esq., Royal Ma- 
rines, to Ellen, daughter of Major Petley, R.A. 

Died.) —Lieut.-Colonei Edward O'Hara, 
C.B., formerly of the 63d Regiment, 

At Marble Hill, Galway, aged 76, Dowager 
Lady Burke, mother of Sir John Burke, Bart., 
and grandmother of the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, Marchioness of Sligo, and Countess of 
Howth. 

At Wimbledon, Sir W. Beaumaurice Rush, 
in his 83d year. 

Suddenly, J, Reed, Esq., Secretary to the 
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Captain-Saperintendent at Sheerness Dock- 
rd. 


ya 

At Merrion, near Dublin, the Right Hon, 
and Rev. Viscount Harburton, aged 75. 

At Great Marlow, Lady Mortlock, wife of 
Sir J. Mortlock, 

At an advanced age, Mrs, Young, mother of 
the tragedian. 

In Dublin, Dr. Laffan, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, and brother of Sir 
Courcy de Laffan, Bart. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the eldest son of the 
late Sir T. Hill Noel, late commandant of 
the Maidstone Cavalry Depot, and grandson 
of Lord Teignmouth. 

At Taplow, Bucks, Colonel M. Williamson 
Browne, H. E. I, C, Artillery. 

In Rochester, Augusta, daughter of the late 
Sir J. Gregory Shaw, Bart., of Kenward, Kent, 

At Kensington, Charlotte, daughter of the 
Dean of Chester. 

Lady Jane Houstoun, sister to Lord Lauder- 
dale, and wife of Sir William Houstoun, 
Lieut.-Governor at Gibraltar. 

Suddenly, in his 43d year, the Hon, Captain 
Roper Curzon, R.N., second son of Lord 
Teynham. 

At the Vicarage, Cripplegate, the Rev. W. 
Holmes, Vicar of that parish, Sub-Dean of his 


Majesty's Chapels Royal, and one of the 
Minor Canons of St. Paul's Cathedral. , 

In Wegmeati-virert, Lieut,-General Sir T, 
Bowser, K.C.B., aged 84, 

At Barnstaple, Devon, John Wickey, Esq., 
Admiral of the Red, aged 83, 

At 21, Conduit-street, Maria, Lady Anstru- 
ther, widow of Sir J. Anstruther, Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

Mr. Stephen Lavender, formerly of Bow- 
street office, but latterly head of the police at 
Manchester. 

At Brompton, Madelina, wife of Signor 
Spagnoletti, of the King’s Theatre, 

In Portland-place, G. P. He Esq., of 
Hainton Hall, Lincoln. en Owe 

At Richmond, the Hon, George Murray, bro- 
ther of Lord Elibank. 

At Carhead, Yorkshire, Lady Amcotts. 

On his passage to Gottenburgh, Baron Ra- 
lamb, many years Secretary of Legation and 
Chargé d’A ffaires from Sweden to this country, 

At 24, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, Anne, 
daughter of the late Sir Walter Scott. Miss 
Scott was carried off by brain fever after an 
illness of ten days: but she had never, it is 
understood, entirely rallied after her father's 
death, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
. AND IRELAND. 








LONDON, 


St. Katharine Docks.—A half-yearly general meeting of pocpeianees has been held 
at the Dock-house, Thomas Tvoke, Esa, in the chair. The Chairman, after some 
introductory observations, adverted briefly to the increase which had taken place in 
the trade generally of the port during the last three months, as compared with the 
preceding quarter, in the advantage of which the St. Katharine Docks had fairly 
icipated. The Board of Directors, it was stated, were of opinion that it would 
advantageous to the interests of'the Company if the number of Directors, which 
then consisted only of nineteen, was extended to twenty-one, being the maximum 
fixed by the Dock Act, as such an increase would be preductive of an accession of 
business. The recommendation of the Board was adopted; and after thanks had 
been voted to the Chair and the rest of the Directors, and a dividend of 1} per 
cent. for the half-year ended the 30th of June last declared, the meeting broke up. 





DEVON. 

A fine colossal figure of his Majesty King William the Fourth, standing 14 feet 

5 inches in height, of Portland stone, has been erected on the entrance gate of the 
new Victualling Office, at Stonehouse. —P/ymouth Chronicle. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Opening of Southampton Pier.—On the 8th of July the grand ceremony of open- 
ing the new landing pier took place at Southampton, amidst an immense assem- 
blage of spectators. The entire number, it is supposed, would be at least 25,000 ; 
and it is stated, from authority, that there were as many as 10,000 persons upon 
the pier at one time. The spectacle was rendered doubly attractive by the attend- 
ance of the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, who are at present residing 
at Norris Castle, East Cowes. 


LANCASHIRE. 
' The intended railway between Manchester and Bolton, by the line’of the canal, 
has been commenced, 
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At an adjourned meeting of the proprietors of the Manchester and Sheffield Rail- 
way, held at Manchester, it was unanimously agreed to dissolve the company and 
abandon the undertaking, and to return the Giteens in the hands of the treasurer 
to the subscribers. 


NORFOLK. 


In the city of Norwich there were, a few weeks ago, no less than 12,000 persons 
receiving parochial relief out of a population of 70,000. 


STAFYORDSHIRE. 


The iron trade is at present very brisk, at the prices fixed on April quarter- 
day ; so much so, indeed, that some parties confidently look for an advance. This 
state of the business has had its effect on the workmen, and we have received from 
one of the first iron works in Staffordshire, information of their having turned out 
for an increase of wages; which, as the masters are expected to accede to their 
demands, will probably operate a rise in the prices of goods as early as the ensuing 
week. The wire-drawers, indeed, and others connected with the trade, have, we 
are informed, been served with notices to this effect. There are, at present, a good 
many orders in the market from America, but they do not seem ; and the 
dealers, as might be expected of them, at a period of anticipated change, are just 
now extremely cautious, The prices of manufactured goods of nearly all kinds are 
very low, but not lower than they have been for the last nine months, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The London and Birmingham ey ee railway is proposed to be 112% miles 
long, and rise 256 feet. The different levels require one rise of 315 feet in 15 miles, 
or 11 minutes only. There will be ten tunnels, and two lines, six feet distant, 
with places for turning out. It will pass under Primrose Hill, by Watford, North- 
ampton, and Kilsby, entering Warwickshire near Farnborough. For 15 miles, it 
will pass through clay; for 19, chalk ; 20, marl and clay; 16, lias marl; and 24}, 
red marl and sandstone ; the travelling rate will be 20 miles an hour, and the dis- 
tance be performed in 5} hours, or between breakfast and dinner. A similar rail- 
way is in progress from Birmingham to Manchester, of 4} hours’ distance. 


SCOTLAND. 


The four Scotch Universities receive 5696/. annually from Government, which 
is thus divided :—St. Andrews, 1010/.; Aberdeen, 1397/.; Glasgow, 1360/.; Edin- 
burgh, 1929/. This was formerly defrayed from hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
but now comes into the miscellaneous estimates. 


The state of the crops in the Highlands is described in the Scotch papers as most 
romising, the late rains having done great service everywhere—they were general: 
e grass crops are of a superior growth and quality. The wheats are, generally 
speaking, strong, and full in ear. Oats and barley promise equally well; and the 
potatoe crop is healthy and adwanced. 


IRELAND. 


The Irish Post Office has ‘given notice, that in future unstamped supplements to 
newspapers published in Ireland will be charged the full rates of postage. 


_ County Clare—In consequence of the peaceable condition of the county Clare, it 
is intended to withdraw the peace preservation force from that district, and draft 


them to other counties where their services may be required. The constabulary 
force, of course, remains. 


Coast-Guard Service—It is confidently stated that an extensive change of the 
coast-guard service between England and Ireland will shortly take place. 

The amount advanced by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to ecclesiastical persons for tithe due, and which, from the disturbed 
state of the country, they were unable to collect up to the 14th of June, is 49,7077. 
A repayment of 12,174/. 6s. 43d. has been made into the Exchequer on account of 
the above advances for tithe recovered on the prosecution of petitions before the 
Lord Chancellor at the instance of the Crown, 

The number of persons in Ireland licensed to sell spirits by retail, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises, are as follows :—In the city of Dublin, 80; other parts of 
ireland, 66 ; total, 146. The numbers licensed to sell spirits to be consumed on 


the premises stand thus:—In the city of Dublin, 1,078; other parts of Ireland 
16,753 ; total, 17831. , — F 
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Avrantes, Duchess of, her Memoirs, 369 

Academy, Royal, exhibition of the, 235 

Adelphi theatre, performances at, 234, 492 

Americans, The, reviewed, 359 

Amnesty, the general, 86 

Andrew, Dr., his death, 483 

Annihilatioa, a Vision, by J. P. Richter, 156 

Appendix tothe Report of the late Committee 
on the Bank Charter, No. 92, 184; 
No. 93, 185 

Archer, Major, his Tours in Upper India, 104 

Aristocracy, definition of the term, 216 

Army reform, observations on, 9 

Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts 

—— Useful. See Useful Arts 

Assessed taxes, reduction of, 123 

Astronomical Society, proceedings of, 109 


Bank Charter, question of the, 272 

Bankrupts, list of, 119, 246, 375, 500 

Barrington, Sir Jonah, his Memoirs of the 
Irish Union, 12 

Bath Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
proceedings of, 109 

Beckford, resemblance between him and 
Horace Walpole, 424 

Bees, management of, 242 

Belpheebe, portrait of, 169 

Bennett, James, his History of Dissenters, 
noticed, 356 

Bentley, the prince of critics, 351 

Bernays, Adolphus, his German Grammar, 
noticed, 229 

Berri, Duchess of, her accouchement, 254 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased. Rev. Rowland Hill, 
97; Rev. Edmund Cartwright, 98; Sir 
H. Hotham, K.C.B., 225; Edmund Kean, 
235; Capt. Richbell, 226; Sir John Mal- 
colm, 353; General Arthur Sandes, 355 ; 
Nicholas Ipsilanti, 1b.; the Duke of Suth- 
erland, 481; Earl of Plymouth, 16,; Lard 
Dover, 482; Dr. Andrew, 483 

Bishop, Mr. the Musical Composer, 295 

Black Gardens, the, 172 

Blair, Mr. his Inquiry into the State ef Slavery 
among the Romans, noticed, 231 

Blakey’s History of Moral Science, 99 

Body pledge, the, 84 

Boer, Professor, on his Dog Latin Essays, 95 

Breakfasts, Essay on, 433 

British Museum, improvements at, 239 

Bulwer, E. L. B, Esq., Farewell Address of, 
385 


his Tragedy of Eugene 





Aram, 401 


Byron, Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 
by Lady Blessington. No, VIII, 143; 
o. IX. 305 
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Cambridge, scientific meeting at, 493 

Canada, Affairs of, 124, 381 

Cape of Good Hope, accounts from, 382 

Care, persuasions against, 304 

Carne’s Lives of Emineat Missionaries, no- 
ticed, 103 

Cartwright, Rev. Ed., some account of, 98 

Character, medical, tribute to the, 42 

Charity, portrait of, 168 

Charon’s Refusal, 320 

Chatsworth the Patrician, noticed, 489 

Cholera in France, 114 

Church music, Dr. Burney’s definition of 199 

Clover, crimson, introduction of, 116 

Cobbin, Mr., his Anoual Historian, 231 

Coldstream Guards, Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of, reviewed, 337 

Coleridge, Hartley, his Poems noticed, 486 

Colonies, accounts from, 124, 253, 381 
on the emancipation of the slaves in, 257 

French, 497 

Commercial and Money Market Re 117 
244, 373 ’ oe 

Comumnittees of the House of Commons, ex- 
pense of, 114 

Concerts, ancient and modern, 297 

Contrast, the, harmony of, 41 

Corn, improved varieties in, 116; importation 
of, 368 

Coster, R, the Bill Conqueror, 87 

Cotton trade, state of, 114 

Court of Honour, 209 

New, for domestic grievances, 476 

Courts, Local, 468 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
234, 365 

Cranmer, Atchbishop, Life of, noticed, 103 

Cream, new process of extracting, 243 

Crest, The; and the Almond Tree, 167 

Critical Notices of ‘New Publications, 99, 
227, 356, 483 

Criticism, emendatory, 350 

Cruikshank’s Sunday in London, noticed,228 

Curtis, J. H., Esq. his Treatise on the Phy- 
siology and Diseases of the Eye, 100 








Damsel Errant, the, 324 
Dando, lines on his death, 223 
Dashkoff, Princess, 44 
Dawson, the player, 43 
Deaths, 126, 255, 383, 510 
Debt, imprisonment for, 344 
Début, terrors of a, 41 
Deliverance, a epg Pe 44 
Den of Error, the, 1 
Dignity, doctorial, offence to, 37 
of the Bar versus the Dignity of the 
Press, 341 

D'Israeli, Mr. works of, ea 
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Distinction, an odd mark of, 40 

Dover, Lord, some account of him, 482 

Drama, the, 108, 233, 364, 492 

and the Court, 208 

Dream, and other Poems, noticed, 490 

of Dimos, 322 

Droits of Admiralty, 367 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 233, 
364, 491 








Ecclin, Tom, anecdote of him, 35 

Edelman, the Rev. W., bis Sermons, 106 

Editor’s Farewell, the, 385 

Education, influence of, 305 

Effort, gigantic, 38 

Election, a mock one, 38 

Eloquence, on the state of, in England, 393 

Englishmen, baptised, but not born by Act 
of Parliament, 84 

English Opera Company, performances of 
the, 108 

Entomological Magazine, noticed, 105 

Epigram on a Grandiloquent Writer, 45 

Essay on Breakfasts, 433 

Eugene Aram, a tragedy, 401 

Excuse for the Glass, 42 


Falk's Goethe, translated by Mrs. Austin, 302 

Fancy Fairs, frequency of, 348 

Fergus, the Rev. H. his work on the Per- 
fections of God, noticed, 104 

Fidler, Rev. Isaac, his Observations on Pro- 
fessions, noticed, 227 

Fi-ho-ti, or the Pleasures of Reputation, 417 

Fiji, strange belief of the inhabitants of, 142 

Fine Arts, 108, 235 

Fire, New, 113 

—— grates, improved manufacture of, 244 

Foreign States, proceedings of, 125, 254, 
382, 509 

Varieties, 104, 241, 370 

Foresight, ministerial want of, 130 

Forest Worship, by the author of Corn-Law 
Rhymes, 178 

Forrester, the Irish Artist, 36 

France, state of affairs in, 125, 254 

Franklin's Familiar Letters, noticed, 457 

Fruit trees, on protecting the blossoms of, 242 

Funds, British and Foreign, state of, 118, 374 

Furor bound by Sir Guyon, 170 





Gaol Delivery, 344 

Gentleman in Search of an Investment, 67 

————- the Italian, 56 

George, Prinee, (afterwards George III.) 
anecdote of, 344 ‘ 

Ghiptakis, fall of, 318 

Glees, remarks on, 298 

Go and make Gooseberry Pies, 88 

“ Godolphin,” remarks on, 14} 

Goethe, view of his character, 302 

Gold and silver coin, 238 

Good News for everybody, 480 

Gore, Mrs. her Novels and genius, remarks 
on, 135 

Great Britain, state of affairs in, 120, 247, 
376, 501. ’ 


Greenlaw, the Rev. R.B. on the Latin Sub- 
junctive Mood, 106 


Harlequin Influenza, 83 
ydn’s musical accompaniments, remarks 
on, 200 
Ha — Theatre, the, performances at, 
4 
’ 
Hellenore among the 175 
Hemans, Mrs. sonnet by, 16 
Heron, Sir R., 133 
Hill, the Rev. Rowland, some account of, 91 
Hints to Anglers, &c. noticed, 488 
Hobhouse, Sir J. his conduct explained, 137 
Holland, accounts from, 254 
Hops, importation of, 367 
Horace, specimens of an unpublished trans- 
lation of, 438 
Walpole, character and writings of, 
422 


Hotham, Sir H. some account of, 225 

Houris of the West Indian Negroes, 474 

House and Window tax, 111 

of Commons, debates in, 12), 248, 

377, 505 

Lords, proceedings in, 120, 247, 
376, 501 

How to Travel, 326 

Humorist, a desperate, 35 

Hurricane in London, 287 











Imprecation, the, 321 

Indies, West, accounts from, 253 

Inglis, Mr. his work on the Tyrol, 107 

Inns of Court, the, 463 

Investment, Gentleman in Search of one, 67 

Iotis dying, 319 

Ipsilanti, Nicholas, his death, 355 

Ireland, occurrences in, 128; ulation of 
the provinces in, 240; number of bene- 
fices in, 384 

Irish eccentric, an, 45 

—— Judges, 367 

Union, 12 

—=—— Church Bill, statement respecting, 240 

Italian Gentleman, the, 56 BE 

Italians, Lord Byron’s opinion of them, 150 





Jamaica, accounts from, 124 

Joke, a terrific, 38 

Jolly-boat, a new kind of, 40 

Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, 
by Lady Blessington. VIII. 143; IX. 305 

Judges, salaries and retired allowances of, 
111 


Kay, Dr. on the erect posture of the body, 109 

Kean, Edmund, his death, 220; some ac- 
count of him, 225 

ow i College, meeting of the proprietors 
ol, 

——— Thea rformances at the, 233, 
364, 491 wont 


Landscape, a, with lightning, 167 
Lanterns, new, for ships, 373 
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Latreille, monody on his death, 105 

Leonard, Mr., his Records of a Voyage, no- 
ticed, 231 

Leopold, King, h of, 382 

Letter from a Whig Ten-Pound House- 
holder to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 2 

Letters on the Condition of the Working 
Classes in various parts of England. No, 
I. The Sheffield Gri 46 

Lion’s Mouth, the, 92, 221, 350, 479 

Literary Report, 233, 364, 491 

Literature, new walk of, 480 

London and Birmingham Railway, 384 

, Four Views of, 188; Whitechapel, 

189 ; St, George’s Fields, 190; the New 

Cut, 193; Paddington, 194; the dregs of, 

213 ; hurricane in, 287 

roe Mechanics’ [nstitution, meeting of, 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia, noticed, 361 
Love Letters, specimen of, 219 
Lunatics, number of, 112 

Luxury of self-accusation, the, 217 








M‘Kinnon, Colonel, his Narrative of the 

pe a pe of the Coldstream Guards, 
3 

Madden’s Infirmities of Genius, noticed, 362 

Magistrates, increase of, 384 

Magnetism, important discoveries in, 366 

Malcolm, Sir John, some account of, 353 

Malegash Politics, 469 

Malt tax, remarks on, 1 

March of intellect, 86 

Marriages, 126, 255, 383,510 

Marryat, Capt., remarks on his works, 140 

Memmon, the cave of, 171 

Metallic railings, improved manufacture of, 
243 

Metals, precious, return of, 370 

Metastasio, on his poetry, 293 

Metropolitan Police, 238 

Mexico, intelligence from, 255 

Mill, universal, 244 

Milton’s Life and Times, noticed, 102 

Money, on the changes in the value of, 179 

Monthly Commentary, 82, 208, 341,468 

Digest of Occurrences, 120, 247, 
376, 501 

Morgan, Lady, her Dramatic Scenes, 485 

Morpheus, the house of, 164 

Mossop and the Call Boy, 38; and the Pro- 
perty Man, 39; and the Fiddler, 40 

Mummy, unrolling of a, 113 

Musgrave’s Translation of the Psalms, 363 

Music, on the progress of, from the com- 
mencement of the present century, 196,288 





National Convention, 134 
Newspapers published in Spain, 498 
Nick-names, remarks on, 218 

Night and the Witch Duessa, 166 
No Trust, 85 


Novelists, modern and recent, 135 
Nutt, Mr., his management of bees, 242 


Ob t Eee 438; to Thaliarchus, 439; 
toa , 439 


O'Keefe, Mr., reminiscences of, 35 

Olympic theatre, } ty 365 

Oxford, history of the expulsion of P. B. 
Shelley from, 17 


Paddington, facility of conveyance to, 194 

Parisian Statistics, 370 , 

Parliamentary Companion, the, noticed, 230 

Parnell, Sir H., his election for Dundee, 82 

Parson’s Daughter, the, noticed, 362 — 

y, the, at table, 174 

Passion, the ruling, strong in youth, 37 

Pedro, Dom, his progress, 509 

Pensieri e Poesie di Guido Sorelli, 485 

Pentonville, present state of, 195 

Performer, a studious, 45 

Perran Path, a Cornish story, 329 

Person, an immoveable, 39 

Physicians’ Prescriptions, 348 

Pictures, new gallery of—Spenser, the poet 
of the painters, 161 | | 

Pleasure-grounds, on the laying out of, 371 

Plymouth, Earl of, his death, 481 

Poetry—Sonnet by Mrs. Hemans, 16; the 
Rising of the ib.; Steam, by the 
Author of Corn-Law Rhymes, 30; Epi- 
gram on a Grandiloquent Writer, 45 ; 
on Professor Boer’s Latin ; 
95; monody on the death of ; 
105; Sonnets, 160, 328; Forest 
by the Author of Corn-Law Rhymes, 178 5 
Lines on the death of Dando, 223; Per- 
suasions against Care, 304; the Dream 
of Dimos, 322 ; the Voice from pa Rr 
ib, ; War Song, 323; the Young 
Errant, 324 ; to Somebody, 487; Elegy to 
the Memory of H. W., 399; the Conso- 
lations of Sleep, 416; Song, 432; ex- 
tracts from Horace, 438 

Poland, anecdotes historical traits relat- 
ing to the late revolution in, 92 

Policeman, verdict on the, 134 

Political Text Book, noticed, 106 

Politician, the, No. XIV., 1; No. XV., 129; 
No. XVI, 257; No. XVIL, 272; No. 
XVIIL., 386 

Poor Laws, work on, noticed, 99 

—— Abergaveney, a clerical memoir, 449 

Portugal, affairs of, 126, 509 

Press, power of the, 90 

Preston’s Lives of Celebrated Spaniards, 484 

Princes, their importance to themselves, 344 

Printing, fatal facility of, 91 

Prisoners confined for debt, number of, 240 

Proteus and Florimel, 174 

Provincial Occurrences, 127, 255, 383, 511 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 99, 227, 
356, 483 

» list of, 232, 363,491 





Public life, definition of, 212 
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Queen’s Theatre, the, performances at, 234 


Rail Roads, improved construction of, 116 
————, new in France, 241 
Readers and Correspondents, notices to, 96, 


352, 480 
Reason, a one for bad acting, 43 
Reform in Municipal Institutions, 347 
Religion in the United States, 497 
Remains, human, discovered, 127 
Repealers, the, reviewed, 466 
mys cae the Holy Family, by Mrs. Hemans, 


Retort in kind, 42 

Richbell, some account of, 226 

Richter, Jean Paul, some account of, 154 ; 
his “ Annihilation,” 156 

Rising of the Dead, 16 

Romaic Poetry, 316 

Roman Relique, discovered, 128 

Rossini and Velluti, 205 

Royal Academy exposed, 73 

Institution, lectures at, 109, 365, 493 

Rural Economy, 115, 242, 371, 498 

Rush, Mr., his Narrative of a Residence at 
the Court of London, noticed, 229 

Russia, accouut of a journey in, 221° 





St. Petersburg, population of, 241 

Sandes, General, his death, 355 

Scargill, Mr., remarks on his ‘ Puritan's 
Grave,”’ 139 

Scenic Recollections, 43 

Science, neglected state of, 471 . 

Scotland, emigrants from, 384 

Scott, Byron's opinions of him, 308 

Sculls, coastructive use of, 41 

Sea-Burking, 475 

Servants, characters of, 346 

Sheffield grinders, on the condition of, 46 

ww , os history of his expulsion from 

xlord, 

Shepherd and Gnats, 164 

Sheridan, Mrs. her “ Aims and Ends,” 
“ Carwell,” &c., remarks on, 138 

Six Weeks on the Loire, 326 

Slavery scheme, the, 215 

Slaves, remarks on the emancipation of, 257 

Sleep, the Consolations of, 41 

Societies, proceedings of, 109, 236, 365, 493 

Society of Arts, meeting of, 366 

Royal Asiatic, tenth annual meeting 

of, 237 








of Literature, proceedings of, 


Songs, sh, remarks on, 299 
Sonnets, 16, 150, 328 
Soul for Ideuticals, 479 


Southey, Robert, his Lives of the British ° 

. Admirals, noticed, 104 

Spain, accounts from, 126 

Spenser, the poet of the painters ; character 
of his genius, 161 

Spitalfields, on the working classes of, 188 

Stanley, Mr., his plan for emancipating the 
slaves, 257 — 

Statue, ancient, at Dublin, 128 

Steam, a Poem, » the Author of Corn-Law 
Rhymes, 30 ; 

Stebbings’ History of the Christian Church, 
noticed, 361 

Suitor’s Fund, the, report respecting, 112 

Sunday Legislation, 209 

Sutherland, Duke of, some account of, 481 

Swan River, accounts from, 381 


Thaliarchus, Ode to, 439 

Theatre, on the music at the, 292 
Theseus, statue of, discovered at Athens, 24] 
Thieves, short method with, 470 

Thugs, account of the, 277 

Tour, new grand one, 473 

Trial by battle, 342 

Tropical Agriculture, noticed, 483 
Talip, on the cultivation of, 372 
Turkey and its Resources, noticed, 360 
Turvpike Roads, return respecting, 238 
——-. Trusts, 384 

Tuscany, state of agriculture in, 264 - 


Una in the Solitude, 165 
Unseasonable, on the love of the, 85 
Useful Arts, 116, 243, 373, 499 


Vaccination in France, state of, 114 
Value, exchangeable or commercial, 182 
Varieties, Domestic, 111, 238, 366, 494 
————., Foreign, 104, 241, 370, 497 
Venus and Diana, 173 

Victoria Theatre, performances at, 492 
Victuallers, Licensed, number of, 111 
Voice from the Tomb, 322 

Volunteers, in an involuutary situation, 42 


Waithman, Alderman, testimonial to, 383 

Walnuts, cultivation of, 498 

War Song, 323 

Watering Places, description of, 441 

Weber, remarks on his music, 206 

Whitechapel, condition of, 179 

Williams, Charles, his Facts and Fables, 362 

———., Thomas, his Life of Christ, 107 

Wine-Cask, Ode to, 439 

Woodward, his excellence as harlequin, 39 - 

Working classes in England, on the condi- 
tion of, 46 
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